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. NYAYA-MANJARI 
VoL. li—(4) 
JANAKY VALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., PE. D., SANKHYATIRTHA 


THE ATHARVA VEDA IS CONSTITUTED BY THE THREE VEDAS 


The persons who are well-versed in ihe Atharva Veda only read 
the above Vedic passages which refer to the Atharva Veda but the 
scholars of the three Vedas do not come across such Vedic sentences. 
'The students of the three Vedas read ihe following Vedie passages. 
They declare that the Rg Veda helps to discharge the duties of a 
Hotr priest, the Yajur Veda assists to discharge the duties of an 
Adhvaryu priest and the Sama Veda renders assistance to discharge 
the duties of an Udgatr priest. But which Veda does help us to 
render the service of a Brahman priest?  'They say in reply that 
the duties of a Brahman priest may be fulfilled by the knowledge of 
the three Vedas. The Vedas also subseribe to this view that the 
scholars of the Rg Veda, the Yajur Veda and the Sama Veda respec- 
tively discharge the duties of Hotr, Adhvaryu and Udgàtr priests. 
The duties of a Brahman priest are performed by the essence of three 
Vedas. In other words, there is no need of inviting a scholar of 
the Atbarva Veda to discharge the duties of a Brahman priest. 

An answer to the above objection is as follows. I$ is not a fact 
that we have not read the Vedic sentences referred to by you. ‘But 
the above sentences signify that a Brahmin who is well-versed in the. . 
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Atharva Veda is Brahman. If you put a question to us ‘‘Why do 
you say like this?” then listen to our reply. There is no such distinct 
book as goes by the name ''trayi'" (triplet). But the collection of 
the Rg Veda, the Yajur Veda and the Sima Veda is called trayi. 
Collection belongs to the collectable objects. “The collectable books 
are the triple Vedas, viz., the Rg Veda, etc. Each of them has, be- 
come fruitful by helping to discharge the duties of a Hotr priest, etc. 
The collection of -the three Vedas has become fruitful since each - 
unit included in it/has fulfilled its own mission. As all these three 
unils equally share the credit of realising ends so there will be no 
discriminatory treatment among these units.with regard to the re- 
alisation of ends. When a collection is analysed into its units the 
collectable units are only presented to our consciousness. -A whole 
is distinct from its parts. But unlike a whole a collection is not 
distinct from the. units assembled together. These units, i.e. the 
three Vedas, have got their definite duties to discharge. If ime three 
Vedas help to discharge the duties of a Brahman priest then will 
they bear a heavy burden? We say ‘‘No, itis not a heavy burden. 
The three’ Vedas jointly advise the duties of a Brahman priest, But 
none of them is the. triple Vedas. The Atharva Veda alone is the 
triplet. -As the Rg Veda, tbe Yajur Veda and the Sima Veda are 
included in the Atharva Veda so the Atharva Veda having helped 
to discharge n duties of a PEE priest, the three Vedas jointly 
perform them.' 

Now another problem arises in our mind. If a person who 
reads the three Vedas discharges the duties of a Brahman priest then 
are not the duties of a Brahman priest fulfilled by tbe triple Vedas? 
Our answer is in the affirmative. But’ we intend to clarify our 
answer in the light of the principles laid down by the Vedic jurists, 
i.c. the Mimansakas). ‘There is a Vedic passage which states that 
sacrifices and animal sacrifices other than Jyotistoma and Darga-cum- 
Purnamasa should be performed for the realisation of a single end 
but Jyotistoma and Darga-cum-Purnamasa sacrifices should be per- ' 
formed for the fulfilment of all ends. But if one performs Jyotistoma 
or Darga-cum-Purnamasa sacrifice only once then all his ends are 
not simultaneously realised. In order to accomplish another object the 
performance of the said sacrifice should be repeated. In the section 
on Yoga-siddhi a principle has been laid down to interpret the above : 
Vedic passage. According to this principle though the fulfilment of 
many ends has been apparently suggested by the above passage yet 
E single object 1s only accomplished by the performance of any one of. 
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- the above sacrifices. Similarly, when one prepares himself to discharge 
the duties of a Brahman priest he can think of taking the assistance 
of a particular Veda only but not of the triple Vedas since a particular 
Veda renders help to him but not the three Vedas. 


* 


. Now, another question crops up in our mind. . The Vedas other 
than the Atharva Veda are identical with the triple Vedas. The 
. Atharva Veda is also identical with the triple Vedas. If the above 
statements are true then the Atharva Veda should not be distingui- 
shed from the three Vedas since all the Vedas have the same 
character, An answer to this question is this. Each of the three 
individual Vedas. which constitute tbe triplet has its distinct desig- 
nation, None-of them bears the name of the collection of the three 
Vedas. There is a Vedic sentence '"Trayyai vidyàyai éukram tena 
Brahmatvam.’’ It requires clarification. The fourth case-ending 
has been attached to Trayyai and. Vidyáyai. It has been used in 
lieu of the sixth case-ending. The term ‘‘Sukra’’ signifies essence 
(sira). Thus the above sentence means that the duiies of a Drahman 
priest are discharged by the. essence of the three Vedas, viz , the 
Rg Veda, the Yajur Veda and the Sima Veda. The three Vedas 
cannot be the essence of themselves. Again, the essence of the 
three Vedas cannot be absolutely different from the three Vedas. 
Hence the essence of the three Vedas is the Atharva Veda. 
Thus the Atharva Veda is an embodiment of secret doctrines. 
The term ‘Atharva’ signifies ‘mystic.’ It has been stated in a 
particular recension of the Atharva Veda that the Atharva 
Veda itself is an embodiment of sacrifice. The duties of 
a Brahman priest are discharged, by means of the Atharva Veda 
which is an essence of the three Vedas. Wor this reason the 
Atharva Veda is not distinct from the three Vedas. All the 
Vedas bear a hand to the performance of a Vedic rite prescribed 
by any of the Vedas. Allhas not been used in a restricted sense. 
All the Vedas signify the four Vedas but not the three Vedas. So 
the Atharva Veda has been mentioned as the Brahma Veda in the 
earlier and the later parts of the Brahman. ‘The actual text men- 
tions the four Vedas, viz., the Rg Veda, the Yajur Veda, the Sama 
Veda and the Brahma Veda. | i 

We shall now give only the sense of the Vedie texts quoted by 
Jayanta. In a sacrifice a Brabmin versed in the Atharva Veda 
should be appointed as a Brahman pues Otherwise the said sacri- 
fice remains imperfect. . ' I ° 
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A ‘Brahman priest should be properly honoured. A Brahmin, 
proficient in the Atharva Veda, is equal to Brahman, the Absolute. 
The acts prescribed by the Atharva Veda are the articles by which 
he is honoured. The four Vedas participate in the Vedic rite. ‘The 
food which is prepared by the Brahman priest is known as 
Brahmaudana. This name has been given by the Vedas themselves. 
When a Vedic rite is celebrated the priests known as Hotr, Adhvaryu, 
Udgatr and Brahman should be entertained with a hearty feast. 

The acts, prescribed by the Atharva Veda, constitute the integral part 
of the Soma sacrifice too. The Sama Veda eulogises the Atharva 
Veda since the acts, prescribed by the Atharva Veda, remove the 
possible defects in a sacrifice: It has been stated before that the 
acts, prescribed by the Atharva Veda, make up defficiency, remove ` 
evils and mend all defects in a sacrifice by their influence. For this 
reason we hold that à Brahmin, well-versed in the Atharva Veda, is 
Brahman. In other words, his powers are as unlimited as those of 
the Absolute are. The sound scholars have elaborately discussed 
this matter and logically established this conclusion in. other works. 
Therefore, the point in question has not been very elaborately 
discussed in this book. 

Some invite our attention to the statements “No body should 
have any connexion with a Brahman who has exclusively read the 
Atharva Veda”. We have no regard for it since itis a statement of 
the Kalpa Sütra and moreover is contrary to the spirit of the Vedas. 
If the above statement is a Vedic sentence then it should be interpreted 
in the light of the proper context. Most probably it has bearing 
only upon a particular Vedic rite. When that particular Vedic rite 
will be performed no scholar of the Atharva Veda should be appointed 
as a priest. It it is. an unconditional general statement then a 
conflict between the two Vedic sentences becomes inevitable These 
two contradictory statements must be reconciled. We have cited 
Vedic sentences which accept the Atharva Veda as one of the Vedas. 
The prohibitive sentence suggests that the Atharva Veda falls out- 
side the scope of the Vedas. The Vedas cannot blow-hot and cold 
in the same breath. Therefore, the prohibitive sentence must have’ 
a restricted meaning, A scholar of the Atharva Veda should not be 
appointed as a priest in connection with an act where his services 

. are not required. | 

Another objection has been raised against the inclusion of the 
Atharva Veda in the Vedas proper. It has been said that the mantras 

"of the Rg Veda are loudly recited, the mantras of the Sama Veda are 
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loudly chanted and the mantras of the Yajur Veda are very lowly 
recited but nothing has been stated about the Atbarva Veda. This 
objection is not sound. The characteristic features of mantras have 
been shown but those of the Vedas have not been pointed out. All 
the Vedas admit of two broad divisions viz., Mantra and Bráhmana. 
The'mantra part of the Vedas has two subdivisions viz., prose and 
poetry. The mantras of the Yajur Veda are prose. Those of the 
Rg Veda are metrical. But those of the Sama Veda are not only 
metrical but also melodious. The mantras, judged from this point 
of view, admit of three divisions, Jaimini, having classified these 
mantras, defines them. The definitions.given by him run thus. The 
mantras in which. feet are arranged only in accordance with the 
sense are called Ry mantras. -The mantras which are musical are 
Sama mantras. The remaining ones are Yajur mantras. Thus he 
classifies the mantras under three divisions. These characteristic 
features such as loudness etc do not belong to the entire Vedas 
admitting of two broad divisions viz., mantras and Brahmanas. The 
three types of mantras already mentioned are found in the Atharva 
Veda.. - These characteristic features belong to them. The term 
‘trayi owes its origin to the threefold division of the’ mantras. The 
two statements viz. (1) “The Atharva Veda is the Trayi’ and 
(2) “It is superior to other branches of knowledge" will not be 
contradictory. The Atharva Veda is included in the Trayi because 
it contains the mantras of the Rg Veda, the Yajur Veda and the Sama 
Veda. But it has at the same time a distinct individuality because 
it represents its subject-matier in ifs own peculiar manner. Some 
other thinkers suggest that the Atharva Veda is the Rg Veda because 
the mantras of the Rg Veda abound in it, a small quantity of the 
Yajur mantras is found in it and no musical mantra of the Sama 
Veda is noticed in it. We may accept this suggestion as it involves 
no contradiction. 

Those who hold that the term ‘Veda’ applies to the three Vedas ` 
but not to the fourth Veda cherish a strong hatred against the Atharva. | 
Veda. The usage of the experienced teachers stands as a proof in 
this matter. This is the Veda. This is the Brühmana. When 
these sentences are uttered the listener makes out the meaning of 
the term 'Veda' as representing the four Vedas. When a student 
says before some learned scholars that he has studied the Veda they 
ask him “Which Veda has been studied by him?” He replies that 
he has studied the Atharva Veda. Nobody condemns him with 
the remark “The book which has’ been gfudied by you is not thé i 
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Veda’’. Some crities hold that the term ‘Veda’, pure and simple, 
does not denote the Atharva Veda. The former requires a prefix to 
signify the latter. The same remark equally applies to the other 
Vedas as we say that this is the Rg Veda or the Yajur Veda or the 
Sama Veda. The term ‘Veda’, pure and simple, also applies to the 
three Vedas. The same term is also equaliy applicable to the 
Atharva Veda. We say that Bharadvaja has studied the four Vedas. 
The unqualified term ‘Veda’ does not apply to the ‘Ayur Veda’. The 
Atharva Veda does not stand on the same footing with the Ayur-Veda. 
Hence it should not be looked down upon as the inferior Veda. It 
has been’ stated that the Vedic injunction relating to the study of the 
Vedas touches the four Vedas without any distinction. 

The law books also say to this effect. o 

Yajfiavalkya has said :—- | 

If a person who has been investéd with the sacred thread reads 
everyday the Atharva Veda to the best of his capacity then he pleases 
gods with the gift of omentum and the departed ancestors with the 
gift of boney and clarified butter. 

The knowledge of the Vedas and the art of -performing sacrifices 
are handed down through the traditional chain. The same law applies 
io all the four Vedas We shall no more discuss this point. The 
four Vedas enjoy the same level of dignity and sanctity since they 
are equally valid, become alike the object of holy study and constitute 
means to the realisation of human end. | 


. PRIMACY OR THE ATHARVA VEDA. 


If you do not get satisfaction without knowing the sequence of 
the Vedas then we say that the Atharva Veda is the first in order of 
time. The maniras of the other Vedas and the syllable ‘Om’ sig- 
nifying the Absolute have subsequently emerged. A passage of the 
Veda points to this direction. The passage runs thus. Brahma ha 
LI RE aksaramudakràmat eic. It clearly shows that the syllable ‘om’ 
manifested itself in the mind of Brahman at a-later period when 
he had become fatigued. with the study of the. Atharva Veda. The 
three great mantras, viz., om bhüh svühá, om bhuvah svaha and 
om svah svaha and the well-known musical note called Brhati have 
sprung up from the Atharva ‘Veda. A boy who has been invested 
with the sacred thread in accordance with the injunctions laid down 
in the Atharva Veda may study the other Vedas. Buta boy who 

- has been invested with the sacred: thread ‘in accordance with injunc- 
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tions laid down in the other three Vedas is not entitled to read the 
Atharva Veda because he has, not been initiated into the study of 
the Atharva Veda. It has been stated in a law book that one who 
has been ceremoniously initiated into the study of the Atharva Veda 
is entitled to read the other three Vedas but one who has been 
ceremoniously initiated into the study of the other three Vedas is not 
entitled to read the Atharva Veda. Those who stick to the belief 
that the three Vedas are only authoritative "perform expiatory rites, 
prescribed by the Atharva Veda, when they commit any blunder in 
performing a Vedic rite. Thus we see that the Atharva Veda is 
superior to the other three Vedas. ; | 

Some scholars have cited a verse in the Samhita of Manu in 
order to establish the exclusive authority of the three Vedas. A 
religious student, being ceremoniously initiated into the study of the 
Vedas, should study the three Vedas for a period of 86 years, residing 
at the*house of his preceptor. Another alternative injunction is 
found in the, 3rd chapter of the Mànu-samhità. One should observe 
the vow of absolute celibacy for a period of 12 years in order to study 
a single Veda. He should observe it for 24 years if he studies the 
two Vedas. He should do it for 36 years if .he studies the three 
Vedas. There is also another injunction in some other Smrti work 
that one should observe the vow of celibacy for a period of 48 years , 
if he studies the four Vedas. This injunction has not been dis- 
honoured by men of culture. Some may think that it admits of 
a different interpretation that it applies only to the study of the three 
Vedas. It purports to enjoin that a religious student should observe 
the vow of celibacy for a period of 16 years in order to study each 
of the three Vedas. Such an interpretation is not sound since it 
comes into conflict with the initial injunction. and also becomes 
fruitless. Hence, the alternative injunction points to the study of 
another Veda. The scope of this injunction is not restricted to the 
choice of the length of time, i.e., the period of 12 or 16 years for 
the study of a single Veda. The second interpretation of the in- 
junction is dieregarded since it:comes into conflict with another Vedic 
injunction. One should institute the sacrifice of Agnihotra when his 
hair does not turn grey. In other words, one should embrace the life 
of a house-holder during his youth. But if one is to practise the vow 
of celibacy for a period of, 48 years after the sacrament of upanaya 
then his hair will turn grey. At an advanced age his entry into the 
married life becomes meaningless. The alternative injunctions re- 
garding the study of the Vedas have been suggested in order to avoid. . 
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the possible conflict between the two Vedic injunctions stated above. 
Therefore the discussion which revolves round the determination of 
the number of years for the study of the Vedas is not dependable. ` 
The injunction of the law book that one: should observe the vow of 
celibacy for 16 years in order to study each of the four Vedas cannot 
be honoured. Manu’s prescription for the study of the three Vedas - 
does not imply the bare denial of the study of the Atharva Veda. 
The injunction, given in Manu’s law book that one should study 
the three Vedas, has a positive import. It enjoins one to read the 
three Vedas. The three Vedas may be other than the Atharva Veda. 
But it does not import a bare denial. It does not ‘purport to convey 
that one should not read the Atharva Veda. There is no proof 
positive which points to bare denial. Manu's injunction concerning 
ihe study of the Vedas demands that » student should observe such 
. and ‘such vow in order to study the three Vedas. The three Vedas 
have not been specified by him. It has not been clearly stafed that 
one should observe this vow in order to study the Rg Veda,. the Yajur 
Veda and Sama Veda. 
In Manu’s chapter on Sriddha ceremony it ‘ihe been enjoined 
that à Brahmin should-be respectfully entertained with a feast in a 
Sraddha ceremony. It bas been stated that the invited Brahmin 
should be proficient iu the three Vedas. In that sentence there are 
three adjectives, viz., Veda-pàraga (one who has gone from one end: 
. to the other end of the Veda), Sakhantaga (one who has made a 
complete study of one recension of the Veda) and Samaptiga (one who 
has made the complete study of the Veda). If we try to find out the 
inner significance of the three adjectives then we come to learn that a 
Brahmin who has studied only one of the three Vedas (the Rg Veda, 
the Yajur Veda and the Sama Veda) is not entitled to the above 
invitation. But if a Brahmin who is born in the family keeping up 
the tradition of the study of the Atharva Veda, reads only a portion 
of the Atharva Veda, he becomes a pankti pàvana (purifies the row of 
‘Brahmins with whom he dines). As the purifier of a row he is enti- 
tled to invitation in such a feast. A partial study of the Atharva Veda 
confers upon a student the honour of being -the purifier of arow. If 
one holds that a Brabmin who isa scholar of the Atharva Veda does 
not deserve invitation in such a feast then he goes against the epirit 
of the Sastras. 
The Brahmins who have properly read some portion of the Sama 
Veda or some portion of the Rg Veda or some portions of the Re Veda 
«and the Yajur Veda are allowed by the Sastras to be invited in a feast 
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to be held on the completion of Srāddha ceremony. This injunction 
seems-to us to be the second alternative in order of importance because 
the first injunction declares that Brahmins who have made the complete 
study of the Veda should be invited in a feast to be held on the com- 
pletion-of Sraddha ceremony. This injunction has no negative import. 
It does nof purport to convey prohibition, the exclusion of the Atharva 
Veda from the Vedas. 

We have proved to the hilt that the Atharva Veda is one of the 
Vedas. But the author of the Tanta-varttika makes such remarks 
about the Atharva Veda as shows that he acknowledges it to be the 
Veda only out of compassion.. It seems to us that he is either afraid 
of the critics of the ee Veda or cherishes a hatred against it or 
is in the dark about it. He' holds that though it is assumed that the 
Atharva Veda is not useful to the Vedic rites in general yet its eff- 
cacy in some Vedic rites cannot be-ignored. Such remarks do not 
make an appeal tous. In the former and the latter parts of the 
Brahmana ‘attached to the Atharva Veda various types of sacrifices 
. have been enjoined. They are as follows :—Isti (a sacrifice demanding 
the services of the performer of the sacrifices and four priests only), 
Pagu (a sacrifice in which animals are slain), Ekšha (s sacrifice 
which lasts for one day only), Ahina (a kind of Soma sacrifice which 
lasts for many days), and Satra (a kind of Soma sacrifice which is 
performed by the co-operation of many persons). | 

An objection may be raised against the validity of the Atharva Veda 
that if injunctions enjoining these sacrifices are found in the other 
Vedas then why does the Atharva Veda contain similar injunctions 
in itself? The objection has been very fair and nicely-put! We may 
also put this question to the objectors that if these injunctions are 
found in the Atharva Veda then why do the other Vedas accommodate 
them? Moreover, we fail to understand the real target of your attack. 
Do you rebuke the eternal Vedas or God, the author of the Vedas? 
But we have said that you are not competent to rebuke either of 
them. It is nota fact that strange Vedic-rites for averting evils, 
augmenting prosperity and killing enemies are not found in the other 
Vedas because a Syena sacrifice (as a hawk preys upon other birds etc. 
so this sacrifice results in killing the enemies of the performer of.the 
sacrifice) and strange Vedic rites have been prescribed by the Yajur 
Veda. ‘Therefore all the Vedas are equal so far as their contents are 
concerned. ‘There none of the Vedas can claim distinction. - The 
Varttikakira (Kumirila) states that the rites prescribed by the Atharva 
Veda are observed only by a priest - who has the designation of Brah- 
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man. This statement is not correct. He holds that the functions of 
the Vedic priests are two-fold, viz., Vaibariki vrtti and Pakayajfia vrtti. 
When many priests co-operate to perform a Vedic rite the co-operative 
activity of the priests is called vaihariki vrtti. The Dharma-Sastras 
hold that the rites for averting evils etc. should be done by the 
Brahma priest alone. Therefore Kumarila has stated like a max in 
the street that as the Vedics rites prescribed by the three Vedas are 
performed by Hotr, Adhvaryu and Udgatr priests so the peculiar rites, 
prescribed by the Atharva Veda, are performed only by the 
Brahma priest. The remark that the rites prescribed by the 
three Vedas, as performed by their own priests clearly indicates 
the breach of impartiality on his part for all the four Vedas. 
The Vedic rites cannot discriminate between the priests proficient in 
the three Vedas and those well versed in the Atharva Veda as their 
own persons and those of another since one and the same Vedic 
rite is instructed by all the Vedas. In other words, each Vedic rite is 
well connected with all the Vedas. Hence all the Vedas have the 
same authoritative power. But those who do not care to atone their 
sin arising from despising the Veda can differentiate a particular Veda 
, from the other Vedas. Those who are morally good do not think in 
this way. We refrain from discussing this point to a greater length. 

The equality of the four Vedas ‘the concluding portion). As the 
four Vedas like the four arms of Visnu are possessed of excessive 
majesty of the same quality so they are eulogised by the worthy praises 
and yield various objects coveted by the different persons. As Laksmi, 
goddess of fortune, repudiates ihe stigma that she is fickle by nature 
and firmly clings to the four hands of Visnu so truth, fortifies itself by 
refuting the charges of falsehood attributed to the Vedas by the con- 
testing parties and rests upon the four Vedas. The tree in the shape 
of the Vedas has four stumps. Its different branches and off-shoots 
‘are mutually connected. The utility of the Vedas is well known in 
the different societies of human'beings. The Vedas have become very 
vast because of the growth of their branches (in different directions). 
(The Rg Veda has twenty one recensions. The Yajur Veda consists 
of a hundred recerisions. The Sima Veda admits of a thousand recen- 
sions. The Atharva Veda possesses nine recensions. Each stump of ° 
the “Veda tree possesses branches which are very charming by their 
flowers and fruits in the shape of nice compositions. As birds perch 
upon branches, adorned with flowers and fruits and drink their honey 
so thé people of the twice-born classes read the different recensions of 
the Vedas and enjoy the sweetness of their composition. 
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A discussion on the validity of Tantra, Agama, etc. Some raise 
the following question :—Do you establish the validity of the Vedas in 
this manner? If the question is answered in the affirmative then 
do you prove the validity of Tantras and other Agamas in the same 
manner? | 

‘Why do you put a question like this ? 

If the first question is answered in the affirmative then the 
framer of ihe question has got nothing to say. With regard to the 

second question the objector himself solves the problem in a definite 
. manner. In his opinion all the other Agamas should be taken as 
erroneous since they involve mutual contradiction. 

Now a question is put, to the person who raises the question, 
The question runs thus:—-‘‘Dear sir! when you put this question 
which Agamas are before your mind?” “Do you think of the Purana, 
History and Dharma Sàstras? Or, do you think of the Agamas of 
the Saivas, the Pasupatas, the Paficaratras, the Bauddhas, the 
Jainas and others?" We shall subsequently discuss the problem of 
the validity of Agamas of the Saivas and others. Some critics come 
forward and say that the Dharma Sastras, written by Manu and others, | 
are absolutely true because they give us advice on rituals cast in the 
Vedic mould to be performed by us. They also hold that there is 
no necessity of discussing the problem of validity. They further 
add that the above S&stras derive their validity from the Vedas. 
The contents of these Sistras have no chance of being untrue because 
there is nothing to contradict them. Al! the Vedic scholars till now 
observe rites, prescribed by Manu, with perfect confidence in him. . 


We cannot subscribe to the hypothesis that the authors of these 
Sastras having visualised the contents of their works have recorded 
them because they cannot perceive dharma which is transcendental, | 
being itself potential but not actual. t is not reasonable to believe 
that Manu and others have been taught by some other persons to 
compose their works. There is no proof to establish the hypothesis 
that the supposed teacher was able to know the transcendental 
objects. If tbere is proof in favour of his knowlede then bas Manu 
committed any offence not to acquire such knowledge?’ If we hold that 
the wrorks on Smrti are not based upon a sound basis and assume 
that they are based upon a series `of instructions then they will be 
inevitably a memorandum of instructions of ignorant persons. It 
is unfair to assume that Manu and others have imparted instructions 
io us with the motive of deceiving us since there is nothing to 
contradict their instructions. Moreover, al] good people .acknow- e 
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ledge the works of Manu and others as an authority. 
already discussed this point. Eliminating all the possible ho[ 
stick to the last hypothesis that the works of Manu and oll 


be based upon the Vedas. The Vedas are the proper and 


source of them. - Kuinàrila also says to this effect. No perso 
to be infallibie. The words of a person are sure to dec 
their misdirection. An assumption must be based upor 
rock of facts. If it is far away from facts then it is not 
Again, we shall have to make a minimum number of asst 
we hold that Smrti is based upon the Vedas. 

There is a divergence of opinion among those who h 
works of Manu and others are based upon the Vedas. 
that the works known as Smrti are based upon such V 
tions as are Inferred from the. known mantras and arthavax 
otber thinkers hold that they are based upon such re 
the Vedas as are scattered here and there. But still anoth 
thinkers hold that they are. based upon such recensions a: 
obsolete. No useful purpose will be s-rved if we ser 
three rival hypotheses and. prove that one of them is the r 
priate one. But if we are true to our reasoning power tk 
assume by all means that they (Smrti works) owe their e 
the Vedas, the perennial source of truth but not to ot 
since there is no proof advanced in favour of the trut 
sources. Again, if these works (Smrti) are based onl: 
Vedas then their designation ‘Smrti’ which is well kr 
world will -be significant. Butif we hold that the work 
and others like the Vedas contain laws derived from peri 
the designation ‘Smrti’ loses its significance. Moreo 
works on Smrti are based upon: the Vedas then in case 


- 1nent between them and the Vedas with regard to & sub 


it will be reasonable to hold that the decision of the latter 
upon that of the former. In case of the Vedas the dec 
they express is authoritative because their foundation has. 
io be frm. But im case of law books the decision which t 
is not authoritative since its basis is yet to be discovere 
to find out a passage from the Vedas which will confirm 1 
given by ‘Smrti. Whenever one exerts his mind to recc 
age from the Vedas which constitutes the basis of the Sn 
Vedic passage which contradicts the conclusion of the Smrti 
before his mind. How can one assume that the said sn 


. à ‘corresponding Vedic passage as its basis? .In other 
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there is no contradiction io the Vedas so the two conflicting Vedic 
passages do not exist.’ Kumārila says to thie effect. A proverb 
tuns thus:—‘‘How can an ass carry a load which was carried before 
by a horse ?’’ 

Some other thinkers suggest. that in cases of conflict between 
the’ Vedas and Smrti it is reasonable to give an option. In other 
words, one may either abide by the decision of the Vedas or by the 
decision given by Smrti. This is the sure way of solving the above 
problem. There are two types of the Vedas viz. the Vedas which 
are directly heard aud the Vedas which are inferred. The Vedas 
which are heard are called Sruti and the: Vedas which are inferred 
are called Smrti. As the two types of the Vedas have no beginning 
so one cannot contradict the other. So Sruti and Smrti are nothing 
but the manifest and the unmanifest Vedas. "Therefore it is not 
fair to assume that mantras and arthavadas constitute the basis of 
Smrti since the Vedas which are being inferred are eternal. 

Now, a fresh question which arises in our mind runs thus :— 
If you do not subscribe* to the hypothesis that Smrti is the source of 
true knowledge because it is based upon the Vedas then how can 
you restrain the free thinkers from ‘propagating the view that 
Smrtis which are not affiliated to the Vedas are’ also true? 
. A reply to itis as follows. The views of the poor thinkers have 
already been refuted. Jaimini has refuted the above view in 
his Mimàns& Sitra “ Api và karty sàmàünyat pramánam anumadnam 
syad iti." (1. .2). The phrase ' kartr-samanyat’ denotes ‘ having 
the -same right’. The persons who are entitled to perform 
the Vedic rites enjoy tbe privilege of performing rites’ prescribed by 
| Smrti. We have learnt from experience that he who sips water with 
the utterance of mantra (performs a smrti rite) strews kuéa grasses 
on the sacrificial altar ‘(a Vedic rite). But those who follow the 
dictates of the non-affiliated smrtis are not entitled to perform Vedic 
rites. Hence the Smrti works of Manu and others are held to be the 
source of true knowledge but not the non-affiliated Smrtis. | 

Let.us now discuss the hypothesis that the law books, composed 
by Manu and others, are the source of true knowledge, because they. 
are based only upon the Vedas but not because they derive their truth 
from the other sources of trne' knowledge. We shall now criticise 
it, You loudly proclaim the hypothesis that Smrti is true since it is 
based upon the Vedas. There is a mystery behind this proclamation. 


* ‘The printed text contains a corrupt reading (varpyamáne should be avarpyamüne) . 
p. 240-line 21at MEE à 
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You cannot tolerate tbe view that the principle of. merit and demerit 
is intuited by the transcendental perception of the sages. Such 
an attitude of your mind is illogical. As God has been proved to be 
the creator of everything and lord of all beings, omniscient and 
compassionate so the transcendental perception of the sages is com, 
petent to have the direct knowlelge of Dharma. It is absolutly 
distinct from the normal perception of the ordinary people. The 
existence of such transcendental perception has been proved by u3 in 
the chapter on the definition of perception. Therefore we have 
established the point, that the Dharma Sistras, written by Manu and 
others, may as well derive their truth from the transcendental per- . 
ception of the sages. 

The Mimansakas have raised an objection against the hypothesis 
of the transcendental perception of Dharma that Dharma cannot be 
perceived ‘since it has only a potential being but is not an event in 
time. Hence they hold that the Vedas are the ultimate source of 
knowledge of the transcendental objects. This view has been refuted. 
As God perceives the Agnihotra sacrifice and such other sacrifices 
as virtuous acts so the sages like Manu and others will be able to 
apprehend directly rites like Astaka etc., as virtuous acts. It is 
superfluous to know whether or not virtue has an actual being or a 
potential being. Now, an objection may be raised against the above 
hypothesis that the Vedas and the Dharma Sàstras are based upon 
perception. The implication of the above hypothesis is this that 
God has perceived the sacrifices like Agnihotra etc., as virtuous acts 
and Manu and others have perceived rites like Astaka etc., as virtuous — 
acts. If this is the implication of the above hypothesis then God’s 
omniscience is at fault since He is unacquainted with rites like 
Astaka étc., as virtuous acts. Or He may be called cruel since He 
does not communicate it to others though He is directly acquainted 
‘with it. The above objection does not impair the hypothesis in 
question. There is no doubt about the hypothesis that God is 
omniscient. But He does not directly. instruct everything. He 
directly teaches some subjects and gets the teaching of subjects done 
by others. The persons who are the mouthpiece of God are the 
blessed sons of God. "They acquire such knowledge as enables them 
to be an instructor only through His grace. The Vedas also declare 
that the sages like Manu and others have intuited Dharma. I is 
also recorded in the Vedas that the sages who intuited Dharma 
revealed mantras in order to initiate the ignorant persons into Dharma. 

Now, a problem arisesin our mind. lé runs thus. As the Vedas 
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and the Dharma Sšstras are based upon perception, $0.1! a conflict 
arises between the Vedas and the Dharma Siastras then one is at 
liberty to exercise his option, i.e., he may accept either the decision of 
the Vedas or that of the Dharma Sastras. In that case, as an injunc- 
tion of the Vedas cannot contradict another injunction of the Vedas 
though oue is clearly opposed to the other so thera will be no contra- 
diction between the Vedas and the Dharma Sāstras. Let us take 
an example from the Sama Veda. It has been enjoined that a Vedic 
song is to be sung loudly (the song is to be set to the tune Brhat 
sama). It has also been enjoined that the same song is to be sung 
lowly (the song is to be set to the tune ,Rathantara Séman). The 
one and the same song cannot be sung both loudly and lowly. There. 
fore there is contradiction between these two injunctions. But 
there two injunctions being equally strong one cannot invalidate tbe 
other. : Therefore in such cases the performer is permitted to exercise 
his discretion. He has a will of his own to sing loudly or lowly. 
There is no distinction between the super-normal perception of God 
and tne transcendental one of the sages so far as their validity is 
concerned. But a distinction . which exists between these two 
perceptions is this that God's perception is eternal whereas the per- 
ception of the sages is an event in time. But this distinction makes ^ 
no material difference in the nature of their validity. In the above 
matter our final opinion is as follows: In case of a conflict between 
the injunction of the Veda and that of Smrti if one is permitted to 
make his own choice between them nobody will think ill of this 
. solution. Those who hold that Smrti is based upon the Vedas have 
solved the problem of the conflicting injunctions and arrived at the 
conclusion that in such cases it is optional on the part of the person 
enjoined to obey any one of them. We shall solve the problem in 
..8 different manner. We shall hold that the scope of these two 
conflicting injunctions should be so well defined that there will be no 
room for conflict. Some restriction will be imposed upon the range 
of each injunction so that one injunction will not encroach upon the 
field of another injunction. Thus the so-called irreconcilable conflict 
will be satisfactorily solved. The sound Vedic scholars assert that 
there is no illustration of conflict between the Vedas and Smrti. 
Thus as the Dharma Sastras are based upon the perception of the 
trustworthy persons so they are true. Some authoritative persons 
say that the Puranas are the fifth Veda. It has been stated. that 
History and the Puranas should supplement the Vedas since the Vedas 
apprehend that the ignorant persons will lay llame on them. 
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We hava no dogmatism in this matter. We may agi 
` Mimdansakas in this point that Smrti is true since it is 
the Vedas and the Puranas are also true since they lil 
based upon the Vedas. By all means the six sources of 
viz., the four Vedas, Smrti and the Puranas, furnish 
instructions of the proximate means to human ends. Th 
Hary branches of the Vedas headed by grammar supply 
key to open the store-house of knowledge. They rem 
subordinate to the principal branches of study and ass 
helpful to their understanding. But they do never dir 
Dbarma.. No new instructions can be had from the K 
They simply inform us of the proper order of ihe diffused 
"rites belonging to a principal act. Mimansa is a dis-c 
on the meaning of the. Vedic sentences. Ny&ya Sastra | 
establish the truth of the Vedas. We have discussed : 
our introduction to Nyaya-mafijari. In fine, we say 
fourteen sources o£ knowledge are regarded as authentic 
them initiate us into the proximate means to human e 
rest teach us the remote means to human ends. . This view 
on all hands. x Š . 
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LEARNING BY, HEART: 
ROBERT BOEHRINGER 


(With preliminary remarks and translation from German) 
Dr. H. G. Biswas 


It is admitted on all hands that a lamentable lack of seriousness 
is noticeable in the present generation of our students. Of course there 
are several contributing factors to this.sad state of things that. have 
shaken violently the very structure of our society during the last decade. 
Our education system is also to a large measure responsible for it. The 
excessive zeal for specialization, particularly in the branches of applied 
sciences, "leaves no room for devoting to the studies of humanities. 
Our text books on literature in the pre-university as well as in the 
Intermediate course also contain topics of limited range and as such 
they do not properly widen the mental horizon of our students. I 
have recently got a number of text books of German pre-university 
course and I am astonished to find the universal nature and great 
import of the topics dealt with therein. Some of these I have been 
translating into English with a view that they might help our edu- 
cation authorities in framing the curriculum for the creation of the 
right type of citizens of Free India. 

My contact with the educated adults of our country has filled me 
with despair. For very few of them are found to carry in their heads 
even the fragments of the treasure that Shakespeare or Tagore has 
left for our mental and spiritual discipline, not to speak of Kalidas’s or 
Goethe’s imperishable legacy for the whole. of human race. Every 
one of us 1s aware of the great versatility exhibited by the 19th century 
Stalwarts of Bengal who laid the foundation of our independence. Of 
these savants I shall mention the name. of one with whom I came into 
intimate contact when he has already passed the. age of seventy. I 
mean Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray. It was a pleasant surprise for 
me when I heard him uttering passages from Kalidas, Bhababhuti, 
Shakespeare, Michael Madhusudan Dutta, Tagore, Goethe and Luther. 
Men of the pattern should be our primary aim to create. For, the 
consummation of the individual as well as national life demands an 
urgent marriage between science and arts. Towards realisation of this 
supreme object learning by heart is of parameunt importance as will 
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be evident from the delineation of'the subject by a great German 
thinker of our age Robert Boehringer, furnished below : 

“ To learn by heart is most important. Learning on the 
whole begins therewith and consists thereof. We know no second 
means which is so suited to the mental development, To educate‘one- 
self without learning by heart is as impossible as walking without 
raising one’s foot. But as ascending of a hill provided with steps be- 
comes easier with each step so it is with the learning by heart. It 
becomes easier thé more and the longer one exercises it. 

. He who knows a great part of the Bible by heart is called 
versed in Scriptures. Goethe highly praised this sort of thorough edu- 
cation and we learn it from the comments on his well known book 
" Westéstlicher Diwan ". '' He who’’, said he, ''remembers the 
half of the previous century must have found among the Protestants of 
" Germany that not only the clergy but also lay men who wer so well 
versed in the holy scripts that they could very well be called as the 
living authority of the sayings and expressions of the Bible. They 
could quote from memory most parts of the Bible and admittedly they 
acquired an excellent education thereby. For, their memory was 
occupied with the right kind of things, and their feelings and judgment 
were nourished by purer thoughts for enjoyment and activity. They 
were called versed in Scriptures (Bibelfest) and this surname offered 
them an excellent dignity and unequivocal recommendation." Goethe 
also states that with the Muhammedans it has become not only a mèrit 
but also a sacred duty to copy the Koran as well as to learn it by heart. 
When they can recite the text from memory without a single error 
they are allowed to learn Grammar; for it is considered. unholy 
to understand the Koran béfore one knows the entire text by heart. 
À man who knows things by heart is'ready at any moment, time or 
place—nothing proving embarrassing to him.’ Suited to the occasion 
a verse comes to his mind from the depth of his consciousness and 
suddenly a long pent up scene comes in light and enlivens or pacifies 
the situation. To such a well versed man when a stanza comes 
in his mind he feels a richness, strength and beauty in the hour of 
social circle or when by chance he is left alone in the far off land. 
If perchance he becomes blind the darkness of his miserable existence 
gets illumined when he recites a piecé relating to the refulgent sun- 
shine and the blooming verdure. As long as memory lies intact he 
feels refreshed and enlivened by this never failing source. 

“And indeed this spring should be filled in with the best materials. 
- It should be reckoned: a, STOSS misuse of body and mind if trifling, 
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passing and Gala things be committed to memory. Only the 
genuine, powerful and dignified things should be learnt by heart—of 
poems only those which ‘due to their passion and dig gnity have stood 
the test of time. The truly great poets are well known in the world. 
Where doubt exists it. is better tó omit than to try—tfor in education 
and qulture a little of the best and certain is better than lots of trifling 
matters. If from the great names of the old, from Dante, Shakes- 
peare, Goethe and Georg something is learnt by heart then it is sure, 
that the right thing has been done, and he has done the best for his 
life. When educated in that respects he cannot fully err. Learning 
by heart may be accomplished gently or loudly; ear and eve must take 
equal share though of course it differs with individuals. That method 
is the best which allows the strongest devotion or application. ' Many 
learn in sitting or lying posture, that is, through bodily repose while 
others learn with concomitant movement—pacing up and down. In 
nny. case*every disturbing and attention-diverting cause should be get 
aside. 

' As in the case of copying, nay much more seriously than that, 
every individual syllable of the poem should be grasped and' mastered. 
No word should be left over or added after. - Every individual sound 
must be so nicely pronounced as the poet wished it. Hence the learner 
- should repeatedly try so that no deviation may intrude, and he gets a 
strong hold upon it. The wholesome task of ordering and subdivision 
is absent in getting by heart; hence mastery of the piece becomes more . 
perfect than in copying which also may help learning by heart. The 
best way is to learn first by sense; the essential point is impressed on 
the mind—the most important thought or the most powerful picture. 
Stress is laid) on a particular word; a number of sentences hinges on it; 
the rhyme clasps the verse. Now the learner can stride over from 
oasis to dasis; the stanza appears in memory as a painting which just 
sketched and in which here and there the basic forms and colour are 
made visible. The empty spaces should then be filled in not by open- 
ing the book but by seeking the thing in the mind through straining— 
the missing words being sought for in the head. When this is success- 
fully done the main job is finished. It is, therefore, much more useful 
io try to bring to mind a verse-foot for ten minutes than to open the | 
book ten times to find the missing word. When the verse has thus 
been tolerably mastered the book should be consulted to see if there 
creeps any error so that by now the right thing may be impressed on 
(he mind. The first clumsy attempt must be.repeatedly tried and the 
process continued till it is completely mastered. After some hours’ 
pause it should again be exercised. It is ¿better to do this at b night 
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before retiring and just after waking, 


| be it in the night, or in the 
morning. 


~ Every learned man ig familiar with this process, for it has to be 
practised in youth. To cultivate this habit with increasing years, to 
recommend its great signifieance to the growing adults appears not 
superfluous. For it is not only connected with the fulness and ‘quick- 
ness of thought or series of thoughts but it is also connected with the 
modelling of man through truly formative forces of which one, prob- 
ably the highest is that wonder work of nature—the poetical form of 
the language.  - 

" Wilhelm von Humboldt throughout his long life promulgated 
learning by heart and he was never weary of proclaiming the great 
benefit derived from it. The advice he gave to a lady friend of his who 
feared committing to memory is quoted below. It will also prove 
helpful to those who feel embarrassed in learning things by heart. 
' You complain about your memory, attend however to the following : 
Most people can say little of themselves. Memory is distributed 
according to subjects and in no man ig it equally efficient for all sub- 
jects. Most frequent is the facile memory for poems. It is bound up 
in the true taste in the choice and with talent for recitation. There 
is hardly any other ennobling gift in life like this. To good recitation 
belongs infinitely more. First of all indeed the things that can impart 
a good education to everybody, right understanding of the sense, a good, 
clear and provincialism-free pronunciation; but then indeed things 
which are innate, a happy, soulful organ, a fine, musical sense for 
the fall of each syllable, a truly poetic feeling and principally a mind 
in which all human sentiments reverberate purely and powerfully. The 
enjoyment which such a reproduction of the truly beautiful poem 
imparts has really got no parallel. It has been so with me frequently 
and in the highest degree and I deem those the most beautiful hours 
of my life. Learning or knowing by heart poems or parts of poems 
embellishes our lonely life and elevates us often in significant moments. 
From my boyhood I carry in my head pieces from Homer, from Goethe 
and Schiller and they came to my memory in each important moment 
and I am sure they will not desert me as long as I live. Indeed, man 
can do nothing better than to be drenched in the lofty thoughts that 
have been handed down to us by men whose names illumine this world 
of ours.’ 

“ Learning by heart is facilitated by -the assistance of another 
person, the listener or prompter, who takes up the book and sees if the 
learner is reproducing every syllable - correctly. The partner also 
learns the thing assiduously and when both “possess à musical sense 
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unconsciously a competition of reciprocal recitation or reading takes 
place and the atmosphere ^X filled with ‘poetical spirit. By stanzas or . 
sharp sections the subject: \ divided and they offer a musical vocal 
homage to the poet and at the same time they themselves experience 
a superb bhss. It is just then that the thing learnt by heart gets 
properly assimilated. From the learner can also flow out uniform lin- 
guistic images: rising and falling verse by verse till slowing down to 
the last rhyme. It becomes the learner’s very own and it governs 
uum fully and this blessed union can never be dissolved in life. | 

'* As the body of a good athlete is permeated with long practised 

movements and thoroughly built through observance of strict rules, 
the same is the case with the mind of the person who has learnt poems - 
by heart. Hence there is hardly any better means for grasping the 
spirit of a foreign language than learning poems in that language by 
heart. First the form and structure of sentences should be: compre- 
hended till the thing learnt becomes transparent; then comes the 
language in words in their nobler and poetic form and that lead to the 
contents cr metré—as sound and form, as sense and rhythm. When 
this way a stanza in a foreign language is scanned, committed to heart 


and correctly spoken an incalculable benefit towards its mastery is 
attained.” I 
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NOTES ON THE CONCEPTION OF THE HERO 
. IN BERNARD SHAW'S NOVELS 


ASHOKA DEV CnHoupHuRI, M.A., Dip. in Sp. Eng.,. 


` Research Scholar, Department of English, Calcutta University 


Tt was at the.age of twenty-three in 1879 that Shaw began his 
novelistic career with Immaturity and ended it with his fifth novel, 
An Unsocial Socialist, in 1888. He termed them 


° productions of 
nonage ' 


and they acquired a total collection of sixty refusals from 
different publishers in Europe and America. ‘‘ The five heavy brown 
paper parcels came and went, each of them raising with its repppear- 
ance the grave financial question of how to get a sixpence to post it on 
to another publisher." ! But characteristically enough Shaw remained 
undaunted and went on airing his original ideas. His first novel, 
though refused by publishers, elicited some encouraging remarks. 
'* All such responses ceased with my second novel; and I had no means 
of knowing, and was too inexperienced to guess, that what was 
the matter was not any literary competence on my part, but the 
antagonism raised by my hostility to respectable Victorian thought and 
society." ?^ The better he wrote the less pleased were the publishers. 
All these novels, except the first, were serialised in socialist 
‘journals and later enthusiastically pirated by American publishers. 
When we read these novels today we are agreeably surprised by the 
modern iconoclast ideas in them and can detect the Shavian flavour. 
The novels are not only important in that they are produced by the 
eminent playwright but are veritable milestones in the development 
of the artist-philosopher. They were written years before Ibsen had 
made his onslaught on the European mind with his Doll's House, and 
their shrewd social criticisms and comments on the family, on love, 
on marriage, on the women question, testify to their independent 
origin. Shaw was born to be an Ibsenite and the novels, his nonage 
productions, show as much. Even the types of the heroes and the 
conspicuous characteristics of later Shavian works were anticipated by 
` these novels. An analysis of them reveals Shaw's own development 
from a,critieal observer of life to an artist with definite views on man 


1 Hesketh Pearson : Bernard Shaw (1943), p 
2 Shaw, : Preface to Md i (1981), y. P. evil. 
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and society. All these novels have certain well-marked features: 
objective studies of society with plenty of social criticism; onslaught 
on romanticism as evidenced in the portrayal of ‘ unwomanly women ’ 
and in a persistent attack on sentimental art and characters; insist- 
ence on a rationalistic attitude to life as incarnated if ‘the lives of the 
heroes of the novels; and above all a hero of towering personality who 
dominates all other characters. ‘This last characteristic of his novels, 
a hero of towering personality, is also one of the most notable traits 
of his-dramas. This conception of a powerful hero is in keeping with 


Shaw's individualistic personality and with his vision of the world. | 


The bourgeois society is an illogical conglomeration of make believes and 
prejudices. Men are too cowardly or ignorant tó protest against oppres- 
sion. A saviour is therefore needed who will take the lead and ride the 
winds. But this saviour must not be a man fighting against society with 
sword in hand; rather he would try to liberate men from the tyrannies 


of follies and foibles, fears and prejudices. In short, this wise man—not 


only a man of vision but of action—is a rational creature with extra- 
ordinary brain-power who teaches men by his own example. This is the 
ptime idea behind his conception of heroes in the novels. Jt 1s to be 


noted that the rationalistic approach towards life, which Voltaire and the 


French Encyclopaedists propagated, got its first shock in Schopenhauer’s . 


recognition of Will. In The Quintessence of Ibsenism (1891), Shaw 
makes it abundantly clear that rationalism is an exploded thesis. But 
in the years 1879-83 when he wrote ‘these novels he still believed in 
rationalism. | 

Robert Smith is the hero of the first novel Immaturity. He is a 
lonely young man who does not possess much experience of life but 
who, nevertheless, tries to be rationalistic and fairminded in every- 
thing. When Isabella Woodward, daughter of his employer, decides 
to make love to him, Smith says, ‘‘ It is impossible for me to aspire 
to the part of a lover. Five-sevenths of my income depend on 


Mr. Woodward.” Isabella rebukes him by saying, '' You carry 


conscientiousness to the most fanciful extremes. And it is so delight- 
fully characteristic of you to talk about five-sevenths by way of making 
love." ' So they parted honourably and cautious Smith remained 
upright and frank as long as his immaturity permitted. This novel 
written at the age of twenty-three has ‘a peculiar charm of youth 
as Shaw himself says, and it contains some shrewd social criticism. 


One remark of Robert Smith may interest us. During a walk 


Isabella asks Smith, ‘Is 1s quite in good taste to attack the most 
precious convictions of others, merely because they do not happen to 
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agree with your own?’ Smith, in spite of his shyness, answers, 
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“ Every man ‘who entertains a belief or a disbelief, has a right to 
become a propagandist, both for the sake of testing himself and en- 
lightening others." The novel, however, was rejected and Charles 
Morgan in his History of the House of Macmillan quotes the remarks 
of the readér, John Morley, on Immaturity: “ It is the work of a 
humorist and a realist, crossed, however, by veins of merely literary 
discussion. ‘There is a piquant oddity about the situations now and 
then : and the characters are certainly not drawn after the’ conven- 


tional patterns of fiction." The hero of the second novel, The Irra- ` 


tional Kmot (1880), is Edward Conolly, an inventor of a new type of 
electrical motor. In the preface Shaw proudly declares, ‘‘ It may be 
regarded as an early attempt on the part of the Life Force to write a 
Doll's House im English by the instrumentality of a very immature 
writer aged twentyfour.’’ Here there is no Nora, but the hero who 
is rationalism incarnate puts an end to the irrational knot in the Nora 
fashion. Conolly is a rational automaton who is unperturbed even 
. when his wife Marian elopes to America with one of her old friends, 
Sholto Douglas. When Miss McQuench, a friend of the family, asks 
him, “ What are you going to do, may I ask?’’, Conolly’s unper- 
turbed answer is, “ Eat my supper. I am as hungry as a bear." 
Marian, his wife, pining for affection and love describes his nature 
thus, “I envy him sometimes myself. What would you give to be 
never without a purpose, never with a regret; to regard life as a 
succession of objects each to be accomplished by so many days' works; 
to take your pleasure in trifling lazily with the consciousness of 
possessing a strong brain; to study love, family affection, and friend- _ 
ship as a doctor studies breathing or digestion ....” And thus he: 
lets his little wisdoms stifle the big instincts. ,The impeccable 
thoroughness with which the rigid rationalism of Conolly is carried on, 
is itself a criticism of the rationalistic approach towards life. When 
he leaves his wife Marian, she says, ‘‘ You are too wise, Ned." 
Conolly’s rational reply is, '' It is impossible to be too wise, dearest.’’ 
The third novel, Love among the Artists (1881), varies largely 
from the second. The hero of the novel is a musician of towering 
personality. Jack Owen is no rational scientific man. He is a crea- . 
tive artist of unequal temper and an avowed enemy of oppression and 
tyranny. He makes no attempt at organising life in the light of 
rationalism but tries to hit hard social ills and snobberies. Very 
obviously he is modelled on the personality of Beethoven : | | 
‘ Jack was alone, seated at the pianoforte, his brows knitted, his 
eyes glistening under them, his wrists bounding and rebounding upon 
the keys, his rugged countenance transfigured by an expression of 
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extreme energy and exaltation.’ He was playing from a manuseript 
score, and was making up for the absence of an orchestra by imitations 
of the instruments. He was grunting and buzzing the basoon parts, 
humming when the violoncello had the melody, whistling for the 
flutes, singing hoarsely for the horns, barking for the trumpets, squeal- 
ing ‘for the oboes, making indescribable sounds in imitation of 
Glarionets and drums, and marking each sapu by a toss of his 
head and a gnash of his teeth.’ 

He has in abundance the audacity of the genuine artist and a 
deep contempt of the dilettante. He falls in love with Mary and 
proposes to marry her. When he understands that Mary did not 
expect this he at once says that he has committed his last folly : 


' ** I hanker for a wife!" he said, as he stood bolt upright, with 


his knuckles resting lightly on the parapet, and the ruddy gold of the sun 
full in his eyes. .' I grovel after money! What dog's appetites have 
this worldly crew infected me with! No matter: I am free: lam 
myself again. Back to thy holy garret, oh my soul ''.' 

It is interesting to note that Shaw's views on art and artists are 


surprisingly consistent in his novels and dramas. Madame Aurele,. 


another creative artist thus expresses her exclusive love for art: 

* I cannot love. I can feel it in the music—in the romance—in 
ihe poetry; but in real life—it 1s impossible.” 

The fourth novel, Cashel Byron’s Profession (1882), is unique 
among Shaw’s fictional works. Its hero is neither an artist nor a 
scientist. He is a prize fighter of world reputation, ‘ a man of impulse 
who never thinks.’ The heroine is a studious highly cultivated 
capable woman. She is faced with the problem of marriage and, in 
accordance with the desire of his father, marries Cashel who has 
genuine sympathies and a warm heart. This novel was read by Robert 
Loüis Stevenson who said the author had a ''talent of strength, spirit, 


capacity, sufficient vision and sufficient selfsacrifice, which last is the 


chief point in a narrator." ° 


"The fifth and the last novel, An Unsocial Socialist (1883), is on an 
entirely different footing from the preceding four. The reader here 
for the first time unmistakably recognises Shaw. The wit and 


fluency, paradox and satire, are characteristically Shavian. The hero 
International Asso- 


Sidney Trefusis, a millionaire who organises an 
in’ Man and 


ciation of Labourers, is a precursor of John Tanner 
He is a socialist who preaches socialist ideals vehemently 
But to understand this change in the conception 
account a fe incidents in the life of 
176. 


Superman. 
in and out of door. 


of the hero we have to take into 
3 Works p Robert Louis “Stevenson, x2 iun ab (1924), p. 
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the. author. Shaw’s conversion to socialism took place just before the 
writing of An Unsocial Socialist. In September, 1882, Shaw heard 
. Henry George preaching Land Nationalisation and the Single Tax. 
Henry George switched over Shaw's interests from Science and Reli 
gion to Economics. ‘‘ Off I went to the British Museum, where I 
read Das Kapital in Deville's French translation—it had not then ‘been 
done into English. That was the turning-point in my career." * i 
Socialism made a man of him, he states; and he resolved to make men 
socialists. He made up his mind “ to produce a novel which should 
. be a gigantic grapple with the whole social problem." ° The result . 
was An Unsocial Socialist. The hero is an aristocratic individualistic 
Socialist (the favourite type of Shaw) who terms the English polite 
society a ‘‘ canting, lie-loving, -fact-hating, scribbling, chattering, 
wealth-hunting, pleasure-hunting, celebrity-hunting mob that having 
lost the fear of hell, and not replaced it by the love of justige, cares 
for nothing but the lion's share of the wealth wrung by threat of 
starvation from the-hands of the classes that create it." He therefore 
resolves to make the labourers conscious and to propagate socialism. 


The changing conception of Shaw’s heroes corresponds to the 
change iri Shaw's particular vision of the world. In 1879 he joined 
the Zetetical Society. "The members of this club discussed John 
Stuart Mill, Charles Darwin, Herbert Spencer and Thomas Huxley. 
Now, these writers are all propagators of a rational outlook on life and 
society and it would not be an incorrect assumption that they largely 
influenced Shaw and his conception of the hero in the first two novels, 
just as the reading of Karl Marx helped in the creation of the hero, 
Sidney Trefusis, in An Unsocial Socialist. “Moreover, it should be 
observed that Shaw’s heroes in the novels are progressively active. 
Conolly and Smith critically analyse the faults of society and they 
feel contempt for its small hypocrisies. But they maintain studied 
aloofness from the greater sphere of social activities. Jack Owen, 
he hero of the fourth novel, is a creative artist who openly opposes all 
kinds of tyranny, and Sidney Trefusis, the hero of the last novel, is a 
champion of socialism. 

Whether Christopher Morley s statement that he *' regards Shaw 
as a great novelist gone wrong" * may be maintained or not, the 
novels are veritable milestones in the development of the artist's 
world outlook. If the novels are the milestones, their heroes are the 
indicative signs on them.’ | 

4 Hesketh Pearson : Bernard Shaw (19438), p. 68. 

. $ Ibid., I 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN MEMBER 
OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 


^ BRAJENDRANATH DE 


My son-m-law Capt. J. C. De, came back to India, from 
Mesopotamia at the end of the War, and was transferred to civil 
work after some time. He was transferred to Chittagong as the 
Civil Surgeon in 1923, and some of us went there on a visit to them. 
Chittagong is a strange and curious town and is, like ancient Rome, 
built on a number of small hills: The journey to Chittagong was 
fairly long. My son-In-law and daughter met us at Pahartali which 
was the station just before one got to Chittagong, and was the 
headqugrters of the A. B. Rly.; and they escorted jus to Chittagong. 
Their bungalow was built on a little hill which could be reached: by 
two paths, one up a fairly gentle slope, with several turns in it, and 
__ the other, steeper aud'shorter; and one had to go up a flight of steps 

along a portion of.it. On the top of the hill was the house surrounded 
by a beautifully-kept garden. The hotise was really one-storied; but 
under one side of it there were several rooms, where my son-in-law had 
his office. The kitchen and servants’ godowns and the garage were 
at the foot ofthe hill.. The District Magistrate's bungalow was next 
to the Civil Surgeon’s on the other side of a nala or depression. 
Alongside the Magistrate's bungalow was the large two-storied 
building where the different departments of the Magistrate-Collector’s 
office were housed. 

The Commissioner and the Judge had their houses and offices at 
other parts of the town, which sprawled over a number of hills and 
hillocks and the intervening depressions and valleys. We used to take 
long drives over the different parts of the town. We paid a visit to 
the jail,-and were taken over all the portions of it, and its extensive 
gardens, where various kinds of vegetables were ` grown for the 
consumption of. the prisoners. We also paid a visit to the hospital, 
and the attached dispensary, and went over all parts of it. There was 
some idea of establishing a Medical School here; and plans and 
estimates wére being prepared, but the school did not come into 
existence. then, nor, as far as I know, has it done so up to the pon 
time. | 

‘There was a Muhammadan shrine in the neighbourhood of the 


town, which had a tank attached to it, in which there were crowds of. 
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tortoises. These were ugly, slimy creatures, many of them of large 
size and apparently of great age. Our servants threw some food at 
them. I cannot remember what the food was, but they were 
principally plantains. The tortoises came close to the steps, and 
gobbled them up. The shrine had to be approached by flights’ of 
steps and consisted of several rooms, one of which contained a bed or 
a tomb, I cannot remember which, covered with a mosquito’ net. 
Men, whether Musalmans or not, were allowed to approach the shrine, 
but the ladies of our party and other women were excluded from the 
sacred precincts. 

We made two attempts to get to the coast or sea face. The first 
one was unsuccessful. We wanted to go in two thika gharis,. but 
when some of us were climbing into one of them it turned over, and 
although it did not actually capsize, those who had got into it were 
thrown out. Fortunately no one was really hurt. We sent that ghari 
away, got another instead, and then we started and went a faigly long 
way, four or five miles, I think; but it was getting dark and the road 
was not too good, so we turned back without having even a glimpse 
. of the blue expanse of the sea. 


The next attempt was more successful, but it was not as good 
and spectacular as if might have been. We got a loan of the small 
electric launch of the District Magistrate, from Mr. Ghatak, who then 
held the office and went down the Karnafuli (which is the name of 
the Chittagong river) in her, with one or two servants and some food. 
The river is not very broad near Chittagong, but the banks gradually 
. recede, as one gets near the head of the bay. After going about eight 
or nine miles we saw a house on a high bank, and we were advised to get 
down there. The landing was not by any means an easy matter. 
We got in batches into several small boats, but the low bank was deep 
in heavy and sticky mud, so the boatmen had to get out and push 
their crafts through the mud. In this way we were able to land in 
several batches, and when we were all on terra firma, we had a fairly 
long walk along the top of the high ridges between fields, some of 
which gradually sloped upwards. There was a hot sun over head, 
so it was fairly fatiguing. However, we at last got to the house, 
from which we had a distant view of the' blue waters of the bay. 
After resting a while, and. seeing all that was to be seen, in and around 
the house, and observing some of the peculiarities of the local fauna 

and flora, and looking with wistful eyes at the blue waters, and wishing 
that they were nearer, so that we might touch them, and perhaps 
wade into them, we partook of the refreshments, which we had 
brought with us; and ther? retraced our way to the dinghis: and via 
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these, into the launch, and then started back towards Chittagong. 
We thought then, that if instead of laboriously climbing up to the 
high house we had gone in the launch further down the river, till we 
came to the beach, which from the distant view of it, that we had, 
appeared to be covered with firm and silvery white sand, we would 
have enjoyed ourselvés a good deal more. The picnic on the sand 
appeared, in our imaginations at least, to be ideally pleasant; but it 
might not have been so delightful in reality, with the burning sun 
overhead and the burning sand under our feet. 
After a very pleasant time at Chittagong we came back to 
Calcutta, | 

-In the hot weather of 1928, we, i.e., my youngest daughter and 
my daughter-in-law and her baby, went to Darjeeling. My second so AN 
only escorted us to that place, and after we had safely arrived theyPA, 
stayed one night with us, and returned the next day. There 
nothing gnoteworthy about the journey. We had arranged to s 
with Dr. and Mrs. 8. K. Sen of Burdwan, who had built two houkes > 
on the Mackenzie Road, not far from the station, called respective £ 
Sen Mansion and Saroj Villa; and received us as paying guests. 2 

| My grandson Birendrasaday joined us after some days, and later 
on his parents Gurusaday and Saroj also came up. ! wi 

Dr. Sen was rather deaf, but he had wandered a great deal ovi" 
the world; he had taken the degree at Edinburgh and had served apr j 
Medical Officer in Nepal. He knew a great deal in a general miscellasy 
neous way, and was extremely amusing. Mrs. Sen was a keen womans» S 
of business, had been with her husband in Nepal, and was able tò “d 
manage the hill servants well. There were three daughters, who had . 
rather curious pet names, Pussy, Khuku, Cissy. They were smart 
and intelligent girls and the two younger ones used to attend school 
there. The eldest was engaged to Mr. B. R. Sen, L.C.8., with consi- 
deráble pomp and eclat while we were at Sen Mansion. The marriage 
took place with much splendour later on at Burdwan. We and some 
other Calcutta people were invited, and we went as 1 shall have occa- 
sion to relate later on. At Sen Mansion we used to go for fairly long 
walks, and in the evenings played bridge, which, if not of a very high 
class, was rather amusing, Dr. Sen with his deafness, and his look of 
vacuity, real or assumed, serving as & foil to his sharp wife. We 
paid a visit to the Darjeeling Flower Show which was held that year: 
in the Town Hall. The plants and flowers were as usual superb. 

I shall close this account of our stay in Sen Mansion with a short 
description of. the engagement, or betrothal ceremony. On bo di 
noon on which it took place Dr. and Mrs, Sen invited most of the 
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Bengalis in Darjeeling aud some other people also, aud the rooms were 
quite crowded. ‘There were’ refreshments, some music, and some 
mimiery, ete., by a gentleman, who I was told was Mr. Funny Man’s 
brother. After our return from Darjeeling, my son- in-law Gurusaday 
was transferred from Bankura, and was appointed to be one of the 
Secretaries to the Government. 

Mr. B. R. Sen's marriage with Miss Sen took place in the rains 
: of 1924. We received batches of cards for the marriage itself and for 
various festivities connected with it. Gurusaday.could not go but his 
wife and my youngest daughter and I went.. Dr. Sen had very kindly 
arranged for our travelling First Class to Burdwan. On arrival at 
Howrah we found some other guests and we all travelled together. 
At the Burdwan Station we were all put into a barouche drawn by a 
rather fresh pair of horses belonging to the Raj which took us to the 
Raj Guest House. Sometime after we were taken to Dr. Sen’s house, 
‘Where the marriage ceremony, and later a grand dinner, would take 
place. We saw. many of the Burdwan notabilities, among them 
Raja Banbehari Kapur. This was I think the last time I met him, 
. for I remember the next year when I was in Darjeeling, in the hot 
weather, I got a letter from the Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan, asking 
me to attend at Raja Banbehari Kapur’s Sradh ceremony, as I had 
been a friend of his for a long time. Unfortunately I could not do so 
owing to my being in Darjeeling. After the marriage we all adjourned 
to. a big pandal, where dinner was served in the English style, to a 
large number of guests. The next day, Dr. Sen drove us in a car to 
see the different gardens and palaces of the Maharaja under his 
` guidance. There were various other festivities in connection with the 
wedding, dances, etc., but we did not wish to be’ present at these; 
and we asked Dr. Sen to be kind enough to arrange for our departure 
early that afternoon. We had our breakfast and then Dr. Sen himself 
came and took us to the station. Mrs. and Miss Borrah, widow and 
daughter of Col. Borrah, I.M.S., who had also been invited to the 
wedding, and had come to Burdwan the preceding day by & later train 
than ourselves, also determined to go back to Calcutta, by the same 
train as ourselves.- Dr. Sen again provided us with First Class tickets 
for the return journey. We returned by the Howrah-Burdwan Chord 
lme; and we found that owing to heavy rains much of the country 
bordering on the line was - Q though the paddy appeared to 
be growing: ‘luxuriantly. . 

Tn the hot weather of 1994, we paid another visit to Darjeeling; 
and stayed in a boarding house known,as Ada Villa, whieh is very 
` centrally situated, being om a part of the Observatory Hil, which is 
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on the way to the Clüb and very close to all Uus of panes and 
amusement. We used to see a good deal of many other visitors, 
Sir R. N. and Lady Mookerjee and members of their family, Sir-Abdur 
Rahim, Saiyyad Nawab Ali Chowdhury, Mr. (now Sir) A. K. Ghaznavi, 
Mr. and Mrs. K. C. De, Mr. and Mrs. B. N. Sirkar and some others. 
We ubed often to go to the Gymkhana Club to read the papers, and . 
to see the skating, in which H. E. Lord Lytton, the Governor, his 
daughter, and among others a young Bengali Janak Ganguli, son of 
the well known artist Jamini Ganguli, showed very great skill; and 
also to see the dancing in the evening. 


While at Ada Villa, I had a bad attack of "T in one of my heels. 
I went and saw Dr. M. N. Banerji about it, and he prescribed my | 
taking tablets of.a patent medicine called Atophan, which cured me . 
very quickly; and for several years after that, I used to take these © 
tablets, whenever I had premonitary symptoms of any similar attack. 
In the middle of June we returned to Calcutta; and the day after our 
return my youngest son returned from England. 


We had now been living at 22 Loudon Street, with certain 
intervals, during which we had paid visits to hill stations, from 1910. 
I gave the house up in June, 1914, when we went to Darjeeling but we 
again went to it on the Ist January, 1915. The house was very old 
however, and inconvenient in some ways, and we had not been getting 
on well with the land-lord; so I took a much larger house 

No. 11, Lower Rawdon Street and removed to it on the 1st of August 
1924. 

My son-in-law Jyotish and his wife and their two boys came 
from Chittagong in the early part of 1924 on long leave, and after 
staying a short time with us, they went to England. Jyotish passed 
the London M.R.C.P. Examination; and then they all returned to 
India. The boys did not attend any school, but they were able to 
talk English very fluently. Indeed the younger boy appeared to have 
altogether forgotten’ Bengali, and it was with some difficulty that he 
has only recently been induced to’ speak Bengali again. Jyotish was 
appointed to be Police Surgeon of Calcutta on his return. He had 
very hard work during the communal riots which took place in 
Calcutta, when he had to make a very large number of post mortem 
examinations. He has since then been appointed to be Professor of 
Clinical Medicine in the Medical COI1696; and Second Physician in the 
hospital. | f i 

In December 1994 my daughter Saroj fell ill. The illness was 
at first supposed to be some kind of jaundice, and was not considered ` 
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to be specially dangerous. My birth day which falls on the 
23rd December is kept by my children and grand children as a joyful 
and solemn festival. They all, or such of them as can come to 
Calcutta, assemble, and wish me all good things and give me birth- 
day presents. They have special songs whieh they sing, and ihe day 
is given up to feasts and merriment. This birthday ceremony} has 
been going on year after year for about thirty years. I have: not 
mentioned it before. I am mentioning it now for this was the last - 
occasion when my daughter Saroj was able to take part in it. She 
was not very well when it took place; but she took part in it to the 
best of her ability, with great zest and enjoyment. A few. days after 
that however the illness took a dangerous turn. Col. Harold Brown, 
. Bir Nilratan Sirkar, Dr. Bidhan Roy and othérs were called in, and 
did their best to relieve the sufferer. She became unconscious and 
delirious about four days before her. death; and was removed, under 
the advice of Col. Brown to the Beaumont House Nursing Home, 
where the doctors were constantly in attendance, and did everything 
in their power, but all to no effect. She passed away peacefully on 
the morning of the 19th January. 

Before leaving Darjeeling at the beginning of the rains in 1094, 
Gurusaday and Saroj had taken Catherine Villa, for the hot weather 
of 1925. Now that she was dead Gurusaday and I took the house 
jointly. At first Gurusaday, his son and I went there, and commenced 
living in it. Later on my youngest daughter and my daughter-in-law 
with her daughter came. We saw a good deal of Lord and Lady Sinha, 
who were at Eden ‘Falls, Sir R. N. and Lady Mookerjee, the Raja and 
Rani of Dighapatia, the Raja of Santosh, Mr. and Mrs. B. N. Sircar 
and others; but we were in mourning, and declined all invitations to 
public and formal functions. 

Mr. C. R. Das was at Darjeeling at this time and was staying 
at Step Aside, which Mr. N. N. Sircar had placed at his disposal. 
I was not well acquainted with him but used to pass him on the roads. 
Mr. Gandhi came to see him, and spent a few days at Step Aside. He. 
also, I believe, spoke to the ladies of Darjeeling one afternoon. After 
a few days we heard that Mr. Das was lying seriously ill; and one 
afternoon we were shocked to hear that he had quietly passed away. 
"Most people in Darjeeling went to Step Aside, that afternoon, and 
evening, to see the body and condole with Mrs. Das and the members 
of the' family. Arrangements were also made for sending the body 
down to Calcutta and when it arrived there, we heard that there were 
„immerse crowds to meet ‘it,-and. they followed the procession, which 
was formed to take the body to the place of cremation. 


— 
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We left Darjeeling early in July. About the end of that year, 
I bought a house in Darjeeling called the White House on the Auckland 
Road. It was.then let to Mr. Robertson, the Architect, and he has 
continued to be my tenant. There was some open land adjacent to the 
house on which I intended to build another house where I could live 
. when I went to. Darjeeling in the hot weather. I however fell seriously 

ill twice in the course of the year, and although I recovered, the 
doctors told me that it would not be quite safe for me to go to a place 
at such an altitude. So my project of building a second house has 
never beén carried out. | 

It was about this time that I again took up the work of editing 
and'translating the Tabaqit-i-Akbati in the Bibliotheca Indica. I had 
commenced the work in 1911, but had given it up owing to some differ 
ence with the authorities of the Asiatió Society. I iidw took up thé 
work again at thé request of Mr. Van Maneh, the General Sécfetary, 
who sent Shainsul Ulema Maulvi Hidayat Hossain to my house to 
ask me to do. so. I readily consented, and I have góne on with tlie 
wotk as quickly as the state of my health and my other aeons 
have allowed ime to do. 

In the hot weather of 1996, we went to Shillong, where I had 
taken Brookside on a tlifee months’ lease from Mr. K. C. De. On 
the second visit, which We had paid to Shillong, we had fouhd that 
we coüld not have as much enjoyment 4s we would otherwise have, 
for watt of a car. So on this occasion, I bought a new Dodge Car 
arid serit it on a day or two dhead of us, in charge of ah éxperiériced 
driver, Who knew the Gauhati Shillong Road, the Shillong Chérapuiiji 
Road and all the roads in and about the town df Shillotig well. The. 
Railway jourtiey ‘was uneventful and on arrival at Gauhati We found 
the car ready to.take us along to Shillong. My son, being ifi the 
seiVice of the B. N. Ry., was entitled to travel on 4 free pass, and 
did the joürney, in a cai, in which he travelled with Maulvi (now Sir) 
Saadullah, one of the Assam Ministers. The rest of us travelled ih the 
Dodge Car, which in the opinion of the chaiifféu? who had driven 
séveral other cars of well-known make, | along that road, was an 
excellent hill climber. | ⁄ 

We arrived in Shillotig in good time arid on atrival dd a fresh 
experienee of Mrs. Majid’s gétierous hospitality. She had a bountiful 
ied ready for us dnd Wwe availed ourselves of it with great pleasure. 
On ah early day we called on Mt: Saadüllàh and on Rai Bahadur 
Kanak Lal Barua. Among other people whom we met this. time, 
were Col. and Mts..Sinha, Mr. and Mrs. Desai: and Mr. Dilip Kumar 
Roy, the well known musician, and his, brother-in-law Mr. Sankar, 
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Banerjea& (son of the late Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea) and his wife. 
Later on we also became acquainted -with Mr. Pramada Charan Dutt, 
.the other Assam Minister. The presence of Mr. Dilip Roy .in 
Shillong became the cause of many musical parties. ` First of all, there 
was a public performance for which one had to buy tickets. Then 
there were private parties. We gave two, Mr. and Mrs. Banerjea 
had one, Mr. and Mrs. Desai had one, Mr. Pramada Charan Dutt 
had one, and Dr.. and Mrs: Ganguli bad a very large one at their 
house. i 
My eldest daughter and her family came to Shillong.a few days 
after us. They had taken a house belonging to Mrs. Majid, which 
was in fact in a part of her rather extensive compound. We were 
very:néar neighbours, and saw them several times every day. They 
went back to Calcutta. after about a month. 
We paid a visit to Cherapunji, and saw the Sylhet Valley spread 
. below. The great Musmi falls, which had been one of the grandest; 
l sights of Cherapunji before the great earthquake of 1897, was now 


broken and split up into three or four different falls, which of course | 


did not possess the grandeur of the pre-earthquake fall. We also went 
and saw other sights in and round Shillong. 

In the cold weather of 1926, and again in the early part of 1997, 
I had &wo-severe attacks of heart. trouble, but under skilful medical 


treatment, dnd with careful nursing, I recovered. I was however told — 


that I must take very great care: of myself and- “should not strain, or 
over exert myself i in any way. I was also forbidden to go to the hills, 
= which, - vas the reader may have noticed, I used to do almost every 
X year before these attacks. 


After my recovery » continued" my work with the ERR aa 
Akbari: 


. During September-October, 1997, we paid a “visit to Agra. We. 


had a very nice house in the Cantonments placed at our disposal by 
Kunwar’ Ganesh Singh of the Agra United Mills, who was lavish in 
his hospitality, placed his motor car at our disposal, and did everything 
° posible to make us comfortable. We paid several visits to the Taj 
Mahal, one of “them on a full moon evening; and paid visits to 
Sikandra, Fathepur Sikri and to the exquisite tomb of Itimad-ud-daula. 
During 1928 we suffered a severe domestic calamity. My eldest 
son-in-law Dr. S. B. Mitra fell ill, and though he rallied a little after 
a few days, there was a relapse, and the case took a very serious turn. 
Everything was done to relieve him. Many of the well-known 
physicians of Calcutta, were- in attendance, but they were totally 
powerless'and the end canfe on the evening of July 16, 1998. 


t 
* * 


- 
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In the early part of the cold weather ‘of 1928 we paid a visit to 
Lucknow. My two sons, my two younger daughters, the elder of them ` 
with her little boy and my daughter-in-law and her little daughter and 
I went. We had some trouble about a house, and passed one night 
in & hotel, after which we removed to a small but fairly comfortable 
house. The reader will probably remember, that I passed some years 
in my school and college days at Lucknow, and I paid another visit 
to it in the early part of the present century. Lucknow has however 
now been so changed from what it was, that I could scarcely recognise 
any part of the city. We had taken a new Studebaker car with us, 
and I at first thought that, I would revisit-the houses iu which I had 
lived as.a boy and as a young man. I was assured however that I 
would scarcely find any vestige of them left. BE 

We of course went and saw many of the great buildings in 
Lucknow, the great or Asafud-daula's Imambara, the Husainabad - 
Imambara, the Shah Najaf, the Bailey. Guard, and the Dilkusha 
gardens. We. also passed through some of the illuminated streets on 
the night of the Dewali, but I do not think that the’ ‘illumination could 
bear any comparison with that in Harrison Road and other main 
thoroughfares in Calcutta, - 

.. We met some old friends and made some new ones, and had the 
usual tea- drinking and other functioas.. Among the old friends I must | 
mention Mr. Girish Chandra Bose who was more than eighty years 
of age, when I saw him this time. I had known him when I was à . 
boy, and I renewed my .aequaintance with him with yery great 
pleasure. He hàd risen to be a District Judge, and was now like : 
myself a pensioner. He had however not been very strong latterly ; 
and he told me that he had suffered excruciating torture, when he had 
sclatica for several years. Among the new acquaintances, I may 
mention Mr. and Mrs. Radhakishen Srivastaba. Mrs. Srivastaba Is, 
I believe, the only lady: of her caste and community who has had. the 
courage to discard the pardah. We of course met many Bengalis (both 
ladies and gentlemen), and among them Mr. Atulprasad Sen, one- of 
the leaders of the Lucknow Bar and a poet ‘and musician, and Mr. B. ` 
M. Gupta, the Professor of Chemistry in the Lucknow University. 
I paid a visit to the Vice- Chancellor of the University at his residence; 
and paid a visit to the University, with which my old college has -been 
incorporated, and was conducted round it by Prof. B. M: Gupta. I 
and other members of my family also paid a visit to the Szhool of Arts, 
and were conducted round it by Mr. Asitkumar Haldar, the Principal, 
through all its many. departments. Mr. Halgar ‘showed great, kindness 
and consideration to a5. and fully explaiféd the. various processes of ` 
. + * 5 
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work followed by the students of the different arts and crafts. He 
also explained to us the many curious and wonderful exhibits in 
different departments of the School. I noted with pride, that Bengalis 
still’ hold a high and honourable place in almost all departments of 
public. life-in Lucknow, and specially in the University. 
We returned to. Calcutta about the middle of October and passed 
the cold weather of 1928-29 fairly comfortably. I paid a visit to my 
daughter and son-in-law in Kanchrapara and remained there for about 
a week. On the 25th February I felt indisposed, and the illness 
. developed into a severe form of influenza and I was in bed for more. 
than two months. I have however recovered, and may have another 
lease of life. ; | 
I must close these pages now. I am over 76 years of age, which, ^ 
considering the short-lived race and family from which I have sprung, 
must be considered a very great age. I have enjoyed fairly good 
health, and have had an active life, except during the last four or five 
years, when my age and the infirmities which are incidental to it, 
have had their usual effect on my health and my. activities and energy. 
I am thankful however to remember that I am not bed-ridden, but 
can still attend to the ordinary business of life, and to my literary pur- 
suits, such ds they are. A certain amount of success has crowned my 
life, though, in my discontented moments, I have sometimes thought 
that it has not been all that I have deservéd ; but T am fully aware of 
the limitations and deficiencies under which I have worked; and prob- 
ably in this wellordered world, no one gets more or less success than 
he merits. I have lost some very near and dear ones, but I thankfully 
remember that others are left to cheer and comfort me in my: old age. 


(Concluded) 


EDUCATIONAL COLONIES : A NEW 
DISPERSAL SCHEME 


KAMAL KRISENA Gumos, M.A., W.B. E.8. (Rerp.) 
Ranaghat College 


"Money given to Education by the Nation is not a gift but 
an investment. It returns high interest to the Nation as well as 


power and happiness to the individual. "—Aunie Besant, the Kamala 
Lectures. 


“Unless the younger generations developed the necessary ability; 
character and idealism, all the schemes that are being prepared for 
the progress of the country would remain only paper projects. In 
framing a national plan we must, therefore, allot to education the 
important position which it deserves.''—Maulana Abul Kalain Azad 
on “Creative Education" (March 15, 1952). 


‘Education is the key to all advance.’ '—Viscount Haldane’s The 
Dedicated Life (From “University and National Life," published 
by John Murray, London). ` 


“The best governed State. will be that which possesses the best 
national system of Education; '— Robert Owen, quoted i in “The Eng- 
lish Educational System," p. 13 '(Benn). l 


“A complete and generous education fits a man to perform 
justly, skilfully and magnanimously all the offices, both private and 
public." —John Milton, *"Traefate on Education.” | 


“We are not educating a mind or à body, but a man.’ 
Montaigue.  . ; 


"The Destiny of a nation is folded within its youth as is the 
flower within the close of embrace of the sepals that sheathe the 
bud.” ”— Annie Besant. 


“Out of the Schools and Colleges of India, there shail grow the 
‘India of the future "—Annie Besant. 


"Important as economics may be and are, behind economics 
lie men and women, and unless. these men and women are trained 
into a noble humanity, economic schemes will fail as hopelessly as 
any political schemes can possibly do.''—Annie Besant. 

# 
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“We believe finding out methods in tune with our cultural 
pattern to solve our problems. We not only hope to solve our 
problems by our own methods but hope to place these methods before 
the world which may prove helpful fo the world.''—Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave. | 


THE PRESENT EDUOATIONAL SYSTEM DEVISED BY FOREIGNERS TO SERVE - 
THEIR PURPOSE UNSUITABLE FOR FREE [NDIA : A THOROUGH 
OVERHAULING CALLED FOR. f 


Education in India has today reached such a pass that the 
future of free India is almost jeopardised. Thorough reform in 
Education in India, in all aspects and stages, is therefore a crying 
necessity today. The present educational system in India, though 
introduced by our foreign rulers, never attempted to transplant even 
the best features of the educational system of their own country, 
inasmuch as the Chief aim was only the creation of a body of men 
fit to run the administrative machinery, neither did our foreign rulers 
heed the spirit of Indian civilization, culture and tradition while 
shaping their Indian educational policy. The result has been that 
the Indian educational system that was introduced by them and 
that has continued uptil now striking deep root in course of about 
a century and a half, has been neither fish nor flesh nor good red 
herring. It is this queer, distorted system foisted upon us by.an 
alien government that has proved to be a veritable bed of Procrustes, 
on -which generations of Indian youths have been maimed and man- ` 
gled and deprived of their full growth. It is this bed of Procrustes 
that has to be done away with first, so that Indian youths may grow 
to their fullest stature and become true citizens of Free India, 
thorougly fit to shoulder the heavy responsibilities of an independent 
country. We have. therefore in the following pages advocated a 
scheme, the ain of which is not simply intellectual improvement but 
also building up of true men, of true citizens of a free country fit 
to play the varied roles to which they must be called. To gear 
our educational machinery to this bigh mission demands a thorough 
overhauling and not simply tinkering from outside. It is in the 
context of India’s present needs past tradition and future require- 
ments that we have now to mould our educational policy, and it is 
with. an eye to the past, present and future of India that we are 
laying down the followint blue-print of a new Educational scheme. 
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URBAN SITUATION TO BE CHANGED, FIRST ; SHIFTING. TO FOREST ` 
RETREAT ADVOCATED. © — 


The first and foremost defect of our present educational institu- 
tions (by this term we mean both our. schools and colleges) is their 
urban situation. To place’ them in the heart of busy towns, to be 
caught up at every instant in the vortex of their eddying life, to 
_stand cheek by. jowl with most unsavoury neighbours (bazaars, shops 
and cinema houses, to cite only a few examples) and to be exposed 
incessantly to the full blast of contaminating infuences—can never 
conduce to the development of anything healthy in the callow, young 
pupils. Education is not & matter of merely doling out lessons from 
outside, educational institutions are not so many hospitals where 
patients are spoon-fed and medicated according to schedule. This 
prevalent idea of education is entirely-wrong, our attitude towards 
educatiog shail have to be thoroughly changed. Education is not 
anything artificial that can be imposed from outside, that can be 
externally grafted upon us. It is purely a matter of inner growth— 
the.environment in the midst of which we are placed, the 
milieu which is formed, the atmosphere which envelopes us—all 
these but belp our inner growth. The: pupils grow just like 
plante in a congenial soil and congenial atmosphere. Growth is a 
matter-of inhalation, of imbibing, it 1s an inner process, nothing 
external can force it. This applies with equal force to plant life as 
well as to human life: We must therefore secure conditions con- 
genial to the growth of human plants, failing which no amount of . 
teaching, no paraphernalia of educational machinery will be fruitful. 
So the very first step in any scheme of educational reconstruction 
should be the removal of our educational institutions from the hot- 
beds where. they are at present located, to some place, deep in the 
countryside, far from the madding erowd. It is not for nothing that 
the hermituges, which were the seats of learning in ancient India, 
were placed in sylvan retreats. Constant contact with nature went 
a long way towards the growth and development of the ancient Indian 
pupils. Development of the body proceeded side by side with the 
development of the mind in the salubrious atmosphere of forest life. 
But more of this anon. 

WANT OF ErBow-RooM in URBAN Location PSYCHOLOGICALLY 

UNSOUND AND DETRIMENTAL TO CORPORATE LIEB. - 


- Ne . I » * 
"The removal of educational institutions from towns is urgently 
called for, for another reason, viz., want of space, want of elbow- 
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room.* This is a.condition which is not at all negligible, in fact, the 
problem of space is quite a serious one in the case of urban educational 
institutions. For want of sufficient breathing space such educational 
institutions present more or less the appearance of barracks, quite 
chockful. Apart from the deleterious influence’ on the health of 
pupils, jam-packed class rooms tend to generate a kind of. mob 
psychology, and as a natural.corollary want of orderliness follows. 
Thus this congestion in educational institutions is psychologically 
unsound and must be discouraged. Psychological preparation is an 
essential condition for the receplion of teaching. Over and above 

this aspect, want of space hampers the expansion and development of ` 
extra-mural activities of educational institutions and thus corporate ` 
life suffers. So from whatever standpoint we consider, the location | 
of educational institutions in urban areas is positively detrimental to 
the cause of sound education. | 


^ 


INSTITUTION IN Morussin TOWNS IN THE SAME PREDICAMENT 


Our proposal to remove educational institutions to rural areas, it 
must be noted, applies with equal force to institutions in mofussil 
towns. Although away from the hectic life mammoth metropolis like 
Calcutta, susceptibility to urban influences diminishes only propor- 
tionally to the size of the locality, but institutions in mofussil towns 
are built in the same pattern and guided by the same ideals, they are 
only replicas, though in small scales of the Calcutta institutions. 
Any survey of the educational institutions situated at present in 
District and Sub-Divisional headquarters will convince one of the 
truth of our above statement. Our ‘‘ Dispersal Scheme ” therefore ~ 
embraces all urban institutions, whether situated in Calcutta or out- 
side Calcutta. 


. RESIDENTIAL BYSTEM PLUS RURAL ENVIRONMENT t 


But mere removal to rural areas will not be sufficient by itself, 
residential system in the midst of rural environment is an essential 
condition of ideal education. While therefore advbeating the removal 
of educational institutions to rural areas, we would at the same time 
strongly advocate a residential system, with accommodation. not only 
for students, but quarters also for teachers and the entire staff. 


. * e I 
* We will have to refer to this topic in more details later, 


° .* 


.. urban areas either in pattern or in ideal. 
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'Phis system will be the nearest approach under: modern conditions 
to the ancient system of dwelling with the '' Guru " or the teacher. 
Residential system of the páttern we are envisaging here is no doubt 
. absent in modern India, but the success of the few residential institu- 
. tions as at present? in India warrants us to advocate the wholesale 
introduction of this system on a more thorough scale. Full benefits . 
of the removal to, rural- areas will otherwise be completely lost, as is 
evident from'the educational institutions already existing in rural 
areas, for they also do not differ in any respect from those of the 


L1 


RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM NEUTRALISES THE ivit INFLUENCES 
Exastinc IN Many Homers. 


.. . Theegreatest defect of the present ‘day scholar’. system of edu- 
cation, wherein pupils have got to attend from their own homes is that 
in the majority of cases these ‘homes are thoroughly unfit for the 
healthy growth of young minds,—the milieu in these homes is utterly 
uncongenial.* Thus there is’ a constant tug-of-war between two 
hostile loyaities, víz., one towards the educational institution, and 
another towards the home; and it is quite natural that the pull of the 
latter will be stronger than that of the former. The inevitable result 
again is psychological unbalance in the pupils, and healthy growth 
is ruled out when the mind is ‘jittery’ ‘In the midst of this unnatural 
tug-of-war. Residential sysiem will create for the püpils a kind of 
safe and comfortable ' ‘cocoon’’, where the serenity of mind will not 
be ‘constantly torn to pleces ahd the pupils will grow up comfortably ` 
to their full development, physically, intellectually, morally and 
spiritually, away from the distractions of urban: life and the deleteri- 
ous influence of many: honies. 


* t - 
, No CENTRIFUGAL INFLUENCE OF RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM ; ATTITUDE 
j TOWARDS HOLIDAYS TO BE CHANGED, 


A residential system will have another great advantage viz., it 
will afford a larger numbers of working hours than at Ü present avail. 
able. In the prevalent system of “day attendaace’’ almost one-third 
of the year is set apart for holidays, and these holidays .&re. gredjed 

^* We have given a diss of this uncongenial milieu’ in course z discussing P 
“ amusements "' ° : 
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with welcome by pupils for affording them an opportunity to run away 
from their so-called seats of education. In other words, they are 
impelled by a strange idea that educational institutions are more or 
less akin to factories, when holidays come as respite after a period of 
bone-breaking exertion. For a free nation this attitude towards edu- 
cational institutions is positively harmful. If educational institutions 
have got no centripetal influence, they stand self-condemned. Such 
educational institutions can never be the nurseries of the future 
citizens of a free country, they can only be the manufactories of unfit 


citizens. So we must give up the present ideal and turn to the new 
ideal we have envisaged. 


MODELS OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE AS RESIDENTIAL INSTITUTIONS 
TO BE FOLLOWED. 


What sweet places residential educational institutions can be, have 
been amply demonstrated to the world by—Oxford and Cambridge. 
The new educational colonies in India, which we are advocating, 
should be built up on this very fine model of Oxford and Cambridge, 
so that our educational colonies may turn out to the pupils alma 
maters, in the truest sense of the term. Our new educational colonies 
will be the temporary. homes of the pupils, and here th y will get an 
opportunity of daily social intercourse such as is impossible in the 
present day institutions. There will be a sort of domestic life which 
will bring the pupils into close touch with one another as weil as with 
their teachers. ‘The pupils will study together, dine together, offer 
prayers together in the same prayer hall (in our edueational colonies 
there will be provision, as we will see later, for religion as well) and 
have their sports together. Further, the domestic arrangements will 
be such as to create a more easy and familiar social contact with tea- 
chers, All this will be after the model of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
there will be created in our educational colonies a'so as in Oxford and 
Cambridge, “that impalpable thing which we call an atmosphere, an 
intellectual and social tone which: forms manners and refined taste and 
strengthens character’’*. It isin residential system that there is a 
greater opportunity of contracting congenial friendships and forming 
ties, which lasting as long as life itself, may be a source of joy until 
the end,t A feeling of camaraderia will prevail, which will bind 
togefher pupils with pupils and pupils with their teachers. Again, 

* Viscount Bryce; ‘‘University and Historical Addresses". (Messrs. Macmillan & Co.). 


tJ. D, ? 


* 
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Joint extra-mural activities will bind all the inmates of these colonies 
—pupils and teachers alike—into one happy family. The question of 
discipline, therefore, which causes so much headache to the adminis- 
trators of our educational institutions, wil] automatically be liquidated. 
The atmosphere of our present edusational institutions is more or less 
similar to that of factories, with estranging barriers standing in 
between the teachers and the taught. - But our new educational colo- 
nies will be run on the model of ideal families, where a note of intimate 
personal contact will spread like a silver link binding each to each. 
Educational institutions with the spirit of the factories and of trade 
unionism prevailing therein are but misnomers. True academic 
atmosphere is conspicuous by its absence there and they can never 
become nation-building institutions. | 


Utter lack of moral and religious bias in our present educational 
system Tes ponsible for the present condition; the fundamental difer- 
ence between tha ancient system and the present system —emphasis 
on the brain as the only avenue of knowlédge being the bane of the 
modern system :— 


` 


And now we come to the very crux of the whole problem. What 
we have just stated only partially accounts for the prevailing unaca- 
demic atmosphere and unacademic conduct of pupils in our educational 
institutions to-day. But thatis not the whole story. No doubt the 
present set-up of the educational institutions with their total absence 
of opportunities for camaraderie and social life and with their over- 
crowded class-rooms, generating as we have already pointed out at the 
outset of our study, a kind of mob psychology, has been responsible 
to a very large extent for the present state of our educational institu: 
tions. But something more is responsible. It is the utter lack of 
any moral and religious bias in our present educational system that 
has mainly been responsible to make of our educational institutions 
the chaotic things they are to-day. And so we have failed to make of 
our educational institutions nurseries of true men, but have simply 
converted them into narrow cages for querulous parrots, good only m 
conning and cramming and quarrelling. But what our pupils con 
and‘ cram—is something extremely superficial, they have been 
never taught that there is a moral and spiritual world also, 
they have been never initiated into the stern process of self-gontrol, 
self-mortification or self-regimentation, which alone can lead to 

the growth of character. and spiritual force, without which 


* 
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nothing great can be achieved in any sphere. We have thus 
raised our educational superstructure on a sandy foundation, and it 
is sure to overwheim us in utter ruin one day if we do not wake up 
in time. We have been throughout working on a fundamentally 
. wrong idea—-we. have been putting stress on the brain as the only 
avenue of knowledge. One erstwhile foreign master who devised 
. the present educational system, which we are still maintaining, had 
precious little knowledge of the ancient Indian system of education 
which emphasized spiritual uplift and spiritual regeneration as the 
main gateway of knowledge. Knowledge in the modern sense of the 
term had then no value and there was therefore no need to overload 
the brain with titbits of information only, which to-day pass as 
knowledge. It was the development of the mind that was the main 
goal under the ancient system, not the mera acquisition of. external 
knowledge by sharpening the brain. For the brain refuses „to act 
unless the mind is prepared, unless the motive force is supplied by the 
mind. The knack of the modern age is that it never attends to 
first things first, that it always puts the cart before the horse. So 
the modern ‘system of education in India is only following the 
modern trend by laying emphasis on the brain first and neglecting 
mind. But emphasis on ihe brain only leads us nowhere, we have 
forgotten that intellectual development is only a natural corollary 
of spiritual development. And here incidentally the very important 
probiem, viz., the problem of the intellectual deterioration of our 
pupils, which is causing us much headache to-day. Unfortunately 
we do not see that the malady is deep-seated and that spiritual malaise 
is Solely responsible for intellectual deterioration. We have been 
labouring under the wrong idea that education means intellectual 
-sharpening only. We have been thinking of education as a process 
of outward grafting only and forgetting that it is a process of inner 
acquisition. It is nothing but tapasya and sadhana, é, inner 
striving. The cosmic energy that is generated out of this inner 
striving endows us with a tremendous force that will master every- 
thing and that is impossible to attain through any other process. 
It is‘when this cosmic energy is acquired that intellectual feats will 
be quite easy to achieve. So intellectual attainment comes to be 
only a by-product, and this fundamental difference between the ancient 
Indian iios of education and the modern systeni has been lost sight 
ot t |] our '* educators ’’ and : educationists.’’ * 


: * For these two terms, see Sir John Adams. “Educational Theories” (Benn, p. 8 
, and p, 19. 
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GROWTH oF FULL MANHOOD INHIBITED UNDER THE PRESENT SYSTEM ; 
NO GROWTH OF SOCIAL VIRTUES; REMOVAL TO HEALTHIER 
ENVIRONMENT THE ONLY REMEDY 


The evils of this over-emphasis on only one side under the present 
system of education have been writ large on our social and national 
life. It has precluded the growth of full manhood. So when our 
pupils do not grow up as men in the truest sense of the term, their 


personal virtues do not develop, and iso facto their social virtues also. 


remain stunted, and thus they can never grow up as honest cilizengs, 
Let us hear what Mrs. Annie Besant says in her Kamala Lectures :— 
“The exclusive development of the intelligence and the neglect of 


the emotions has overstimulatel the self-regarding instincts and has. 


‘largely destroyed the feeling of Social and National Dharma, of duty 
to society and to the Nation; hence the decay of publie spirits, of 
social Service, of responsibility and sacrifice for the common weal.'' 
Men with no strength of character are ill-equipped noi only for their 
own struggle of life, but ill-equipped too for the stupendous national 


probiems awaiting solution. Pupils of to-day become the citizens of | 
to-morrow, and with such citizens whose personal and public virtues | 


are undeveloped and under-developed, the future of the country is 
none too bright. Every department of life in India is to-day vitiated 
—private life and public life alike. We must therefore attack the 
problem ai the very root, at the very core. We must save our future 
citizens from the present moral and spiritual malaise. First, we 
must rescue them from the contaminating influence of their present 
environment and then arrange for their moral and spiritual training 
in a healthier milieu. Any attempt to improve the moral tone of our 
pupils in the present social nexus will prove fruitless, tle present 
pattern of our social life is inimical to the moral and spiritual health 
of our pupils. So educational institutions must be first taken out 


. 0f the existing nexus and placed outside its gravitational pull. If in 


this way the youth of the nation be saved in the formative period of 
their lives, we will be able to lay the foundation of a new order of 
society, and thus a new, revitalised nation will be born. Amidst 
the sylvan environment, to which our educational institutions will 
have to be shiftel, away from the distractions and psycholozical 
unbalance of urban life, the ideal of the. ancient Indian student-life 
will be easier to attain, the ideal of the abstinent scholar who hégs put 
a bridle on his passions and who gets the light of wisdom, with calm 
of mind, all passion curbed. - It is, let us, repeat once mora, when this 
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ideal is attained that intellectual development will comé as a natural 
corollary, leading to the solution of a baffling educational problem. 


Sack KANVA S HÍERMITAGE, A TYPICAL FOREST-UNIVERSITY OF ANCIENT 
TNDIA. Í 


It will not be out of place here to hold up before the modern 
reader a description of the asrama of the sage Kanva and no doubt 
there were bundreds of such asramas in ancient India :— 


‘The forest was echoing to the thousand blended notes 
of birds, the flowers: were coming down in showers fanned 
by the gentle breezes. On the banks of a beautiful river stood 
the calm and quiet hermitage, a very picture of peace. The . 
sages were constantly chanting Vedic hymns. In sorfie places! 
Brahmins well-versed in Rig Veda were engaged in sacrificial 
rites to the accompaniment of Vedic psalms, chanted in their 
sonorous voices, In some places senior sages well-versed in all 
the four Vedas were seated wrapt up in perpetual meditation; 
in other places sages well-versed in Atharva-Veda and Sama 
Veda were reciting verses in accordance with strict prosodical 
laws; again, in other places sages were discussing Puranas, 
Naya, Grammar, Prosody, Vedangas and various other Shastras; 
and followers of Buddhism ` were discussing their own 
Scriptures”? 


(The Mahabharata Adi Parva, Ch. 70, Kali Singha’s edition). 

So here we have got a full-dress picture of what in those days 
were called asramas but which will to-day answer to what might be 
termed '' Universities ", and they were not simply “rural” but 
‘‘ forest universities °, growing around mighty sages like Kanva, 
Agastya, Viswamitra and others, whose names are legion. Are they 
not therefore exactly like the earliest universities of modern Europe, 
viz., Salerno, Bologna, Paris, Oxford and Cambridge, where crowds 
of learners gathered round a few eminent teachers?* Are not these 
hermitages also in their simplest form nothing more than ''aggrega- 
tions of teachers und learners’’?* In the case of India the dis- 
tinguishing feature is that these “aggregations of scholars’’ were 
planjed in the midst of '' forest ° emphasizing thereby the important 


* Viscount Bryce, "University and Historica] Addresses". 
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fact that ancient Indian civilization wag not urban, but sylvan. 
It is from these ‘‘ forest universities ’’ that emanated the true-life of 
ancient India, and it is to such forest unwversities that we must return 
if we want to build India anew. ‘‘ The current of civilisation that 
flowed from the forests of India inundated the whole of India,’’* and 
it is ‘this ideal that we must go back, otherwise there is no salvation 
for Free India. ‘‘ It is the forest that has nurtured the two great 
Ancient Ages of India, the Vaidic and the Buddhistic. As did the 
Vaidie Hishis, Lord Buddha also showered His teaching in many 
woods of India. The royal palace had no room for him.’’* The 
continuity of this ideal was disturbed later, but the climax was 
reached during the British period of the occupation of India, when a 
purely foreign system and foreign ideal of education were followed. 
Our foreign rulers forgot that '' Indian Civilization was a product of 
the cougtry, not of the town ; of the forest not of the city °’ (Mrs. 
Annie Besant's Kamala Lectures), that in India, itis ** the forest not 
the town that is the foundation-head of all its civilization’? (Rabindra- 
nath Tagore). Going counter to this ancient Indian ideal, the 
British rulers of India '^planted Universities in the midst of great 
cities ’’,* and the ideal they followed was European, not Indian." 
'* Oxford and Cambridge alone in England have kept (let us add, to 
some extent) the tradition of their Aryan forefathers. The modern 
'* Civic Universities ", as they are called, are planted in the midst 
of thé most tumultuous, hurrying, noisy cities in England. Not from 
them will come sublime philosophies or artistic masterpieces, but 
they will doubtless produce men of inventive genius, miracles of 
machinery, new ways of annihilating spaces. But for a country in 
which a man is valued for what he is, not for what he has, in which 
a man's life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth, the Indian Ideal is the more suitable. The essence 
of that ideal is not the forest as such, but the being in close touch 
with nature; to let her harmonies permeate the consciousness and 
her calm soothe the restlessness of the mind. Hence it was the 
forest, which best suited tha type and the object of the instruction in 
the days which evolved the Rishis; ... instruction which thought 
less of an accumulation of facts poured out into the pupils memory 
than of the drawing out in him the faculty which could discover a 
truth, hidden beneath a mass of irrelevancies; of such fruitful study 
the Hindu Ashrama in the forest is the symbol. + l 


* Rabindranath Tagore—''Visva-Bharati Quarterly ,""—April, 1924, p. 64. 
+ Mrs. Annie Besant's Kamala Lectures, 
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Modern curriculum one-sided as compared with that of the 
ancient Indian system; spiritual malaise leading to social and political 
corruption :— 

So these were the forest universities of ancient India in which 
were nursed up mighty sages. Let us not however, in the pride of 


‘our, modern education and culture, run away with the idea. that. 


the education they imparted was at best only one-sided. In the 
Chandogyopanishat, the sage Narada narrates some of the subjects 
mastered by him, and from this liet we get a glimpse of the curriculum 
of those days. This is decidedly not one-sided; on the other hand, 
it is our modern curriculum, as compared and contrasted with this 
ancient curriculum, that appears tó be positively one-sided, and even 
top-sided. Let us hear the words of the sage Narada himself :— 


“ O Lord, I have read the Rig Veda, the Yajur Veda, the 
Sama Veda, fourth the Atharva Veda, fifth the Itihasa and 
Purana, Grammar, Rituals, the Science of Numbers, Physics, 
Chronolgy, Logic, Polity, Technology, the Sciences cognate to 
the Vedas, the Science of Bhutas, Archery, Astronomy, th 
Science of Antidotes, and the fine arts.’’* i 


The: sage Narada narrated all this to the Lord Sanatkumar 
when he prayed to be instructed by him. And the reply of Sanat- 
kumar was significant :— 


“Al that you have learned is merely nominal". And then He led : 
him on step by step. Thus “did the Lord Sanat Kumar explain what 
is beyond darkness’’.* And herein we find the distinguishing stamp, 
the hallmark of ancient Indian tradition and culture, unconcerned with 
what is “nominal” and “external”, in sharp contrast with modern 
civilization and culture, busy with many things, but forgetful of the 
one thing needful’. India has thereby lost her soul for a mess of 
pottage. So unless we change our angle of vision, India will never be 
able to recapture her lost soul. The education that we ourselves have 


` got and that we are mrparting to our next genération hardly equips us 


for this mission. We must therefore itry to change the entire system 
of our education. But what is more important than mere curriculum’ 
is the diffusion of a religious atmosphere, the permeation of the entire 
environment by a religious spirit, a religious and spiritual milieu, 
enveloping a pupil from the very moment of his admission. It is then 
and itle only that our pupils will undergo à mental transformation, | 


*Mrs, Anne Besant’s Kamala Lectures, 
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a mental evolution that they cannot get under the present system of 
education, the curricnlum of which is only “nominal” and “external”. 
And the reflection of all this “mental deformation’’ is projected on 
our society and politics. All the curruptions that we see to-day in 
these spheres are but the external manifestation of the spiritual 
malaise which has to be checked at the very source. 

Entirely Self-supporting educational colonies: Centres of ‘‘Com- 
munity Project" ; no interference with studies : 

Àn educational colony set to-day in the heart of forests should not 
be dismissed as the brain-waye of crazy utopians. It will offer, as we 
shall very soon see, & practical solution to many problems —educa- 
tional, social, religious and administrative alike. We are not, be it 
noted here, advocating at all the transplantation of educational insti- 
tutions in the midst of old villages, the economy of which is already 
in a thoroughiy shattered condition. It willbe sheer madness to 
advocate such an arrangement, Huge, unexplored tracts will have to 
be cleared up, and regular, well-planned educational colonies esta- 
blished there, they may even be planted in the very depth of forests. 
The buildings need not be the huge, highly costly edifices that serve 
our educational institutions: to-day, but huiments on the pattern of 
those raised up by the American army during the last war will be good 
enough. These educational colonies must not depend for their subsis- 
tence on the outside villages, over and above the educational activities 
these educational colonies must be in a position to undertake all their 
other problems, in other words these colonies must be made 
Self-supporting in all their requirements; they need not even depend 
upon an army of servants to cater to the creature comforts of the 
pupils, who should learn dignity of labour by attending to their own 
‘needs as far as possible. The colonies should have their own muni- 
cipality, their own hospitals, their own courts of law to look after 
cases of juvenile delinquency, if any. Thus the colonies will be 
almost new town-ships under the entire management of their own 
residents. In the residential system enough surplus time will be 
available after study to be devoted not only to such extra-academic 
civic duties, which will thus afford a training to the pupils in these 
necessary vocations of future citizens, but also to such activities as 
sericulture, pisiculture, horticulture, spinning, dairy work and small 
cottage industries to meet the needs of the colonies. So over and 
above affording a grounding io our pupils in civic duties, theseledu- 
cational colonies will also be in a position not only to fulfil the require. 
ments of the Basic Education after the ideal of the Father. of our 

1—1888P— VII - f 
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Nation, but also to be centres of the Community Project, for the 
good effects of the varied extra-academic activities of our educational 
colonies will be felt even outside and spread far to the surrounding 
villages." Thus the surplus time which our pupils : are at present in 
the habit of throwing away either in idleness or in sheer profitless 
activities, will be properly utilised; the surplus time and energy of 
the youth of our nation will thus from the very start of their career be 
canalised and harnessed to nation-building -activities in more senses 
than one. The ideal that we have set before in these colonies is com- 
plete dependence upon their own exertion for their every requirement, 
and if this ideal can be achieved (and there is no reason why it cannot 
be) our young men wiil contribute quite a substantial quota towards 
the total national production of the necessaries of life, and thus have 
some share in the solution thereof. With enough man-power available 
and with: the other facilities "of well-knit organisations, tramendous 
progress may be made in all the activities. These educational colonies 


"will therefore be at the same time mode! farm houses and: go to solve 


avery important problem of the pupils, viz., the dietary problem. 
The role of dielary deficiency is often lost sight of in the discussion of 
the intellectual deterioration of the present day ‘pupils, but it must be 
emphasized here that the chronic nutritional shortage of our pupils 
has an important part to play in this matter. An army marches on 
its stomach —this sound observation of a master mind must never be 
forgotten. So m the farms of our educational colonies enough pure 
food may be grown, which will build up not only the brawn of our 
pupils, but also their brain. 

And here if is necssary io halt dnd listen to the voice of critic- 
ism. Carping critics will surely come down upon us with the charge 
that all these “‘non-academic’’ (which we however prefer: to call 

*"extra-academic"") duties thrust upon the pupils will seriously 


 interefere with their studies. To these critics we would, first, point 


out the example of American pupils,—who have got to work their 
way through schools to get their education. If American ‘pupils do 
not at all find such a system interfering with their studies, there 
is no reason why resulls will be different in our case. ‘I'he ‘Basic 
Education’ of the Father of the Nation will then have to be dropped 
on this score! Under the ancient Indian system again pupils had 
to perform many “non-academic” duties in course of their study. 
So Jail this argument is quite specious. We do not like our pupils ` 


*See detailed r q this topio later, 
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to grow up as mere “‘bookworms’’. The gospel of work, besides its 
utilitarian worth, has a highly educative value also, for which it 
should be encouraged in our pupils. 


All-embracing system of physical culture possible only im our 
educational colonies :-— 


And here we come to the problem of physical culture, which is 
almost neglected or at best perfunctorily attended to in the prevalent 
system of education. Apart from the fact of extra-academic, so-called 
‘rustic’, activities contributing to the physical welfare of the pupils, 
a course of regular—physical culture under expert guidance will be: 
made available to each and every pupil. As in ancient Greece and 
Rome, so here also a course of physical culture in the gymnasium 
may be made compulsory for each and “every pupil. Arrangements 
for modern sports also will be easy to make on an all-embracing 
scale, such as never can be dreamt of in the ‘prevalent system. To-. 
day time-factor plays a very important part in debarring students 
from participation in the games; but in residential institutions 
enough time will be available for the games, without interfering at 
all with the periods of study, which might be conyeniently altered 
to suit the changing seasons. Winter mid-days need not be spent 
shivering and bottled up in insanitary rooms as under the prevailing 
system, but in thé warm sunlight, in the open fields in various 
healthy activities, in cricket games and other outdoor sports or in 
hiking, the long summer afternoons may well be devoted to healthy 
games. Thus in the residential! system each and every pupil will 
be free to participate in the games, while in the prevailing system 
the majority of the pupils are but crazy spectators. But no educa- 
tional institution at present will have sufficient play-grounds for each 
and every one of the pupils, while in our forest-colonies enough 
surplus elbow-room and breathing space will be available. Thus 
our educational colonies will be something truly ‘‘educational’’—~ 
a harmonious development of every faculty of the pupils will be 
achieved there. | 


Amusements undermining healthy manhood to be abjured: un- 
wholesome milicu of the present pupils detrimental to national life, 
drama and music to be cultivated by the students. _ : 


` 
From physical culture the next step: will be amusements. In 
our educational colonies there will be enough facilities for amuse- 
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ments sisu. Amusements must never be banished from any scheme, 
for they provide a sort of healthy safety value. But we must 
remember that amusements on account of their attractive force play 
a very important part in the -moulding of our character. That is 
why it is essential to keep a watch over the amusements of our 
younger generation. We will-here first draw a picture of the amuse- 
ments provided for our pupils under the present set-up. The picture 
that we will presently draw is, by no means, exaggerated or one- 
sided, it is realistic’ and true to life, and will give us a glimpse into 
the present milieu of our pupils. To-day our pupils in their 
ten thousands-rush to the picture-houses. Pupils of tender age 
have been known to sell their text-books and even to divert their 
school fees for the purchase of cinema tickels, they have even been 
known to take “French leave” from their institutions and patronise 
the midday shows of the cinema-houses. And pupils of all categories 
of age-groups are more at home with the catalogue of the names of 
film-stars than with their text-books, and they have at their fingers 
ends, or should we not say ‘on the tip of their torgues' ? the latest 
musical hits of the latest pictures, while they try in vain to prepare 
their lessons! But illustrated journals, none tco healthy in tone, 
and dealing with the lives and activities of the film-stars are avi: ly 
devoured, while the pictures of the stars are the most treasured 
possession of the pupils, and there is a regular rush to have a darsan 
(sight), should any ‘‘star’? condescend to descend. And then there 
is that latest menace, which is far more dangerous than the film, . 
viz., the Radio set, which has invaded the very privacy of our 
domestic life. The middle class families, from which the majority 
of our school and college pupils come, have usually got no more than 
one room for each family, which is the bedroom by night and study 
and parlour by day. And in this very room, in one corner probably, 
our pupils,......our future hopefuls......carry on their studies, with 
ears, of course, cocked up to the tune of the latest musical hits, 
which are being scattered by the radio-set from anotber corner of 
the same room. So this is the  milieuin which our present 
day pupils grow up. Are the reasons for the large percentage 
of failures in the Examinations so difficult to find out? And 
then no function to-day in any educational institution will 
be cemplete without the presence of some of the radio-stars, 
regaling the audience, which consists mainly of pupils, teachers and 
sometimes of even the highest -executive heads of premier edu- 
cational organisations dnd institutions. If such be the provision for 
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the mental make-up of the future citizens of Free India, the future 
of Free India is dark indeed. So all this will have to be changed, 
but in the present educational set-up it is next to impossible. Our 
pupils will have to be taken out of this unhealthy milieu and placed 
in the midst of healthy—physically and morally—environment such 
as is envisaged in our new educational colonies. In these colonies 
our entire attitude towards amusement and recreation of the pupils 
wil be different—unwholesome films and unwholesome songs will 
have no place in these colonies. Healthy manhood cannot grow up 
on such lollypops. In our educational colonies, there will be no slow, 
insidious sapping of the moral health of our pupils; instead of un- 
wholesome films, we shall have documentary and educational films, 
which will be found more interesting than the stale plots of our 
present pictures. Besides these, there.will be selected pictures of 
world's best classics. (Our educational colonies should of course be- 
fitted with separate amusement halls). Apart from pictures dramatic 
performances of selected plays should form a regular feature of our 
educational colonies. Pupils might be encouraged to compose their 
own dramas. Dramas need not have love as the only motif of their 
action—Shakespeare's four great tragedies and the Greek tragedies 
have not got love as the main spring of their action. Selected his- 
torical periods might well supply themes for many a drama. More- 
over, the modern world is full of mighty incidents, ‘‘deeds of high - 
emprise' which might well form the themes of many a noble drama, 
The nias need not take place only on “‘recreative or cere- 
monial oceasions'' as now,—they may be arranged far more frequently, 
for the “drama as an educational activity" is completely neglected 
in our country, but not in England.* Next music will form a part 
of the curriculum in our.educational colonies, ‘‘ for music is one of 
the received and traditional branches of education." A grounding 
in classical music and in the techniques of the science of music will 
be sufficient to wean away our pupils from the trash popular songs, 
lacking in all musical standard, which are to-day catered by the film 
and the radio alike. To celebrate functions, pupils need not rush, 
neglecting their studies, as they do now, to the doors of their favou- 
rite ‘‘siars’’—-the pupils of our educational colonies will develop 
sufficient sense of self-respect as to think it unbecoming on their part 


: a 
* ‘See the Chapter, “The Drama as an Educational Activity," p. 809 in “The Teaching 
of English in England,” the mnie of the Departmental Committee etc. , (published by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Otffice, d 
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to celebrate their functions in this way, moreover they will them- 
selves be sufficiently equipped for any type of musical performance. So 
. our pupils are to be ''taught music in such a way as to become 
performers also,’’ in all the amusements that will be provided in our 
educational’ colonies; we must have always an eye towards their 
nation-building aspect—1it is by this yardstick alone that amusements 
will be judged as fit or unfit. Any amusement that has a tendency 
to undermine healthy ‘manhood will have to be abjured. Our entire 
attitude towards amusements shall have to be changed—amusements 
as amusements should be avoided as far as possible. The life of a 
pupil, it must not be forgotten, is the life of a brahmachari, of a 
, continent scholar, who has to curb al! his passions. His amusements 
should be tuned to this standard. All this might seem a little 
rigid or ‘austere ; but rigidity or austerity in the course of a pupil's 
life is the first Sine quo non of national progress. 


Solution of the unemployment problem, an important outcome : 


Let us now turn to some of the important results accruing from 
the machinery of the educational colonies. One of them will be the 
partial solution of the unemployment problem, which is to-day baffling 
our administrators. Let not the outside world think that our 
colonies will be peopled by monks and ascetics only—they forget that 
the residents of these colonies are not those who have left this world, 
but those who are being prepared to enter this world no doubt with 
spiritual and moral equipment. Our pupils in the educational colonies 
will have, each and every one, to take part in the extra-academic 
avocations, which are.necessary to maintain the life of these colonies, 
and in course of going through these avocations our pupils might 
acquire a special aptitude in some particular line, and after finishing 
their education when they will leave these colonies and enter the 
world they might start their own careers in the lines in which they 
come to acquire special aptitude. So they will not only develop 
into businessmen, but what is more important into honest business- 
men, nurtured as they will be in the moral and spiritual atmosphere 
of these colonies. The greatest defect of the present. system of 
education is its emphasis on the purely theoretical side, it does not 
equip the pupils sufficiently for their struggle of life, and thus at the 
end of their éducation they become heavy liabilities on the society 
and the state. But different will be the condition of the pupils in 
our educational colonies, for they will have already acquired a ground- 
ing in many of the useful svocations of life. 
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Rural development to form a part of the curriculum of our edu- 
cational colonies—thus imparting impetus to '* Community Project’ ; 
“new educational colonies no Palaces of Art or ivory towers : 


But probably the most important external. effect of these edu- 
cational colonies has yet to be told. Such well-equipped organisations, 
placed in tbe proximity of old, shattered villages, will have the 
greatest opportunity to resuscitate them and ubus save the nation , 
from an impending cataclysm. True India lives in her villages 
and if the villages of India die India cannot liva. Now with tha 
help of the type of educational colonies we have envisaged, if will 
not at,all be difficult to revive the decaying and decayed villages. 
In the present system of education the drift is toward tbe towns, the 
villages are denuded of their youths who rush to the towns on the 
ostensible pretext of getting education and are thus lost for ever to their 
native Villages, which pine away and decay helplessly. The educational 
colonies which wé have been advocating in these pages will reverse 
this process. They will send back both the young pupils and mature 
teachers from the towns to the heart of the countryside. Thus this 
step will stop the drift to the town and this new peaceful “ dispersal 
of scholars’’ throughout the country from’ their ‘‘ concentration 
camps," in towns will certainly bring about a new '' renascence ”’, 
the like of which has never been seen. Waves of healthy repercussion 
will flow into the surrounding villages from our educational colonies, 
there wil be an infusion of fresh and vigorous life into the villages, 
the colossal illiteracy in rural areas will be removed, sanitary condition 
improved and a new life breathed into the dying villages. Thus the 
whole face of the countrysids will undergo a thorough transformation. 
Another incidental efect will be a kind of democratic training to the 
students, who will have to come in contact with the rustic (but should 
we not rather say 
of amelieorating their condition. Our educational colonies must not 
be replicas of the poet's Palace of Arts, aloof from the current of the 
. outside world ; they must not assume a highbrow attitude, a stand- . 
offish mentality. Our educational colonies will be very different 
fro.n the urban “‘ ivory towers '’, where our pupils now carry on their 
studies and from where they look down on the world below. The 
present educational system has thus driven a wedge between our 
people and divided them into two unnatural divisions, viz., the 
educated and the uneducated classes. (Here has been a metaphorical 
partition’ of our country effected by our foreign rulers long, long 


ee 


rural °?) people, while engaged on the mission 
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`) 

before the actual, physieal partition). The barrier between the two 
classes would automatically vanish, if rural development forms a part 
of the curriculum of our educational colonies. The pupils and 
the teachers of our educational colonies should take up this duty 
with a missionary zeal, they will have to identify themselves with 
the humble villagers, remembering that ‘‘a bold peasantry, their 
country’s pride, when once destroyed can never be supplied ’’ and 
that ‘ ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey ’’ where this peasantry 
decays. Thus the “Community Project ° will receive a great impetus 
‘with the establishment of such educational colonies, and two birds 
will be killed with óne stone. First things first, ,and in our humble 
opinion if educational colonies be given top priority, all national 
schemes and projects will have in the "eng TUN idi and surer 
chance of success. 


Educational institutions to be the nursuries of future workers and 
organizers and administrators in every department ; present institu- 
tions thoroughly unfit for this high mission. 


In all these extra-mural activities of the educational colonies, it 
is needless to say, the workers and organizers will be the staff and 
the pupils combined. Thus they will have a very important part to 
play in the evolution of national welfare, whereas in the present 
system of education neither pupils nor tedchers have got sufficient - 
scope and opportunity to jom actively ‘in any constructive mission. 
Another very important effect of the active participation of the pupils 
in all the constructive activities of the educational colonies will be 
to give the students the necessary preliminary training for such 
activities on a much wider scale when they come out inlo the wide 
outside world. , Probably the greatest need of the country at present 
is not money so much as true men and true workers...... the true type 
of selfless workers and master organisers is the crying need `of the 
hour. The educational institutions under the prevailing system at 
best prepare a few wrangling politicians of clashing ideologies who 
contribute but to the raging discontent of the country, who cannot 
add one single blade of corn more to the existing number, but are 
good only in adding fuel to the fire. To them their motherland is but 
a cockpit. In our educational colonies, on the other hand, a harmoni- 
ous development of all the faculties will be'brought about, and when 
ihe pupils will pass out of these educational colonies, they will be 
souls dedicated to the service of their country. The country is im dire 
need of hundreds and thousands and millions of true men to run 
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efficiently nok only the huge ‘administrative machinery, but also to 
carry on the gigantic work of reconstruction in all spheres, but so 
far our present educational institutions have failed to train up their 
pupils sufficiently for all these varied activities. Whatever the ocupa- 
tion in life might be, whatever the nature of the call that the 
country might make, the pupils should be the better the greater their 
contact with the true spirit of their educational institutions,* but 
unforiunately it is sad to note that our present educational institutions 
fail to impart a touch of their spirit, and their pupils cannot therefore 
rise to the occasion when the call is made upon them. It is the function 
of education in the highest sense to draw out our latent possibilities 
and to develop our 'capacities, which without contact with the highest 
learning, we had never become aware.’ We are sorry to note again 
that our present educational] institutions have failed to discharge this 
noble function. Without the development of the latent possibilities 
and capacities of the pupils, they .will not be able to render a true 
account of themselves in future, and the pupils of to-day are the 
citizens and the administrators of to-morrow. Dark indeed is the fate 
of the country where her future citizens and administrators are not 
sufficiently moulded in their youth. Educational institutions may be. 
said to form the mind of the State”, in other words, they are the 
organs which the state employs to to examine and think out the pro- 
blems the State has to deal with. We can therefore very well ima- 
gine the standard of excellence which should be the ideal of our 
educational institutions. True democracy cannot flourish if the 
demos, be not sufficiently developed—each individual in democracy 
should be in a position to judge and guide correctly, otherwise demo- 
cracy will degenerate into either mobocracy (leading to dictatorship) or 
government by mediocrities. Leadership in future will have to issue 
not necessarily from places, but from the huts and log-cabins of Free 
India. And not simply leadership, but honest discharge of duty in ` 
every rank of life is essentlal for the success of democracy and the full 
fruition of freedom.'' The engine driver steering his train at night 
over perilous viaducts, the life-boat man, the member of a fire-brigade 
assailing houses toppling to their ruin among flames'"—have got no 
less responsible duties than those of the highest executive in the 


* See next page. 

1 Viscount Haldane’s “The Dedicated Life” in "Universities and National Life’? (John 
Murray, London). 

2 Viscount Bryce's "University and Historical Addresses'' (Maemillan & Co.). 


'3 J, A. Symonds, “Essays Speculative and Suggestive’. 
8--1888P— VII Š 
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State. Democracy and freedom both expect every one to do his duty 
and our educational institutions should be the nurseries of such honest 
dotiful citizens. Alas, our present educational institutions have 
failed in the primary task of ereating such true men. These institu- 
tions built with a different motive altogether are misfits to-day-—their 
occupation is completely gone to-day. To-day our educational institu- 
tions shall have to become the nurseries of men, who will carry ihe 
palm of India’s victory in every sphere of activity. India’s freedom 
has been achieved no doubt, but other races will have to be run and 
other palms won. India’s children must be moulded in their educa- 
tional institutions for such a mission, and the plain truth is to be told 
that not a single educational institution in Free India to-day is fitted 
jor such a high mission. Free India must therefore face and tackle 
the stupendous educational problem, otherwise the fountain of freedom 
will be choked at the very source. Let ‘educational planning’ be given 
the very topmost priority in all our future plans .* 

4 In educational matters there is “‘no tempo, no time sense, no life, no vitality or aware - 


ness of urgency. ‘Though there is a Five Year Plan for economic prosperity, there seems to 
be no plan for the mind and the zoul” .—Report from Indian Parliament on 24th April, 1953. 
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A STUDY OF CHILDHOOD TRAITS OF 
MENTAL DISORDERS 


- (An Investigation of Pre-neurotic and Pre-psychotic 
Traits of Personality) 


P. N. Onousxy, M.A. (Putt), M.A. (PsycHon.), CALCUTTA. 


PsycHo-somaTic APPROAGH 


The Science of Clinics has by ifs logic of development devoted 
incomiparably raore atténtion tö the somatic aspects than to the 
psychi¢ ,aspects of human ailments, though it has long been 
established that many of the organic diseases have their origins in, or, 
are dependent upon, or, are linked up with psychic factors, specially 
emotional factors having roots Since early childhood. Now-a-days 
psycho-somatic approach in psychiatry is of great help to patients 
suffering from chronic diseases like respiratory disturbances, specially 
bronchial asthma; cardiovascular disturbances including essential 
hypertension, vesodepressor syricope and migraine; gastro-intestinal 
disturbances, specially peptic ulcers, colitis and stomach neurosis 
eté. Even some chronic cases of skin diseases and rheumatoid 
aithritig are reported to be cured by proper administration of psycho- 
therapy. Freud‘ tries’ to justify the fact that both conscious and 
unconscious psychio processes are somatic. As he puts it: “It thus 
seems natural tó lay the stréss in psychology upon these somatic 
piótessés, to see in them the trie éssence of what is méntal.’’ This 
conception of Freud explaitis satisfactotily the etiology of somatic 
néiirosés, conversión hysteria, somatic paranoia and other organic 
diseases which can be cured by an intensive course of psychotherapy. 
"Phereforé, one-sided tackling of the problems of diseases isolated 
from their mental contents have not only marooned the science of 
psycho-therapy, but also affected the fuller’ development of the 
treatment of physical disorders. And whoever realises that man is 
more than his body must admit the great value of psycho-somatic 
approach in modern psychiatry. . 


I .Freud, §.—An outline of Psycho-analysis, 1949; Chaptet---IV, page 17, 
Lj 
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TENTATIVE HYPOTHESES 


Recent researches in many countries particularly in the U.S.A., 
have demonstrated that most of the cases of mental disorders and at 
least some cases of organic diseases have their common roots in 
certain remediable infantile emotional traits which under certain 
unfavourable environmental conditions culminate into certain abnormal 
or deranged mental states which are known as psycboneuroses and 
psychoses. Freud! aptly points out ‘‘that the etiology of the 
disturbances which we are studying is to be found in the develop- 
mental history of the individual, that is to say, in the early part of 
hislife." Hence it is necessary to lay more emphasis on the pre- 
disposing causes in early childhood than on the precipitating factors 
before the onset of the mental aberration. Dr. Thaddeus H. Ames’ 
points out that '' every bit as important as this is the knowledge of 
the state the patient was in at the time of and just prior to, the first 
outbreak of symptoms. After the stimulus, after the patient has 
been ‘exposed’ to. the psychic infection, there is a period of 
incubation, when the initial abnormaley declares itself. During this 
preliminary period of incubation there are potentialities for both 
normal and abnormal behaviour, so that therapeutic work may be 
most readily accomplished then.’’ And Freud suggests that there 
cannot be any adult neurosis without infantile neurosis. 

And also from our clinical observations it has been found that 
the development of adult mental disorders is never a bolt from the 
blue ; it has its roots in early infancy. The eariy symptoms of mental 
disorders, specially neuroses generally appear in the form of behaviour 
disorders which include the phohias, of early childhood. Fear and 
anxiety are some of the primary features of infancy, childhood, and 
adolescence. In the first. five years of life we may observe the 
earliest manifestations of mental aberrations. As. Prof. J. A. 
Hadfield ? suggests that ** in the first three or four years of life- we 
may observe the earliest manifestations of hysteria, anxiety states, 
obsessions or sexperversions. . If those are taken early enough they 
can fairly easily be rectified, so that perhaps in a few interviews we 
can prevent the development of a full-blown psycho-neuroses, which 
in later life might take two or three years to cure." 


! Freud, S.—An Outline of Psycho-analysis, 1949, Chapter III, page 15. 


2 Dr. Thaddeus H. Ames—'' Prevention of Mental Diseases in Childhood." T 
analysis To-day, S. Lorand (Edited), 1948, page 18. ildhood, Perang 


3 J. A. Hadfield—Psychology and Mental Health, 1950, page 18. 
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At the early TE of the mental development of the child, the 
ego or the self has to face many difficulties, and consequently if is 
subjected to the pressure of early anxiety situations. Anxiety in 
small children is generally caused by the absence of loved or longed- 
for persons. Melanie Klein suggests that “in the first few months 
of life anxiety is predominantly experienced as fear of persecution."' 

Next to infancy, adolescence is a very critical period. As the 
child enters upon puberty, a radical change overtakes him. Owing 


to a sudden emergence of the sex impulse a sort of emotional cleavage ' 


appears between the adolescent and his society. This makes him sell- 
conscious, sensitive, and anxious for a time. As .Freud says, 
* puberty marks a decisive period in the development of obsessional 
neurosis, and at this period the aggressive impulses of the early period 
are reawakened."' 


e CHILDHOOD TRAITS 


` In fact, on the basis of my observation and thorough retrospec- 
tive investigation of childhood Traits of. 200 Mental cases and 100 
Control-cases at the '' Lumbini ” Mental Hospital and the Out-Door 
Clinic of Neurology and Psychiatry, Calcutta Madical College, I have 
found that these childhood traits viz. Excessive Shyness and 
Timidity, Unsteadiness, Excessive Jealousy, Fear of Persecution and 
Anxiety, Complaining and Blaming Habit, Lack of Concentration 
and Gradual Intellectual Deterioration, Tempertantrums, Phobias, 
Sadistic and Aggressive Attitudes specially towards Parents, Delin- 
quency, Excessive Fear of Darkness and Animals, Disturbances of 
Sleep, Introversion, Suspicion, and Unusual Nervousness, Excessive 
Higocentricity, etc., are perhaps the infantile Personality-Traits of 
Mental Aberrations in adult life. 
Of course, this retrospective study of pre-psychotic and pre- 
neurotic traits of personality is not enough. A better method of 
study would be to look for these traits in children themselves and to 


follow-up those children who exhibit them to their adult life and ` 


observe whether they develop any mental disorder or not. 
PREVENTION 


Infantile habits and attitudes form the bedrock upon which all 
later habits and attitudes grow. Thus a child who goes through a 
severe mental conflict in his early years, is likely to suffer from 
mental troubles later on, specially if the circumstances of due life go 

very much conary; ° 
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CHILD HOOD TRAITS .OF MENTAL DISORDERS 


68 


The Childhood Triits of 100m Control—cases are given ‘below. 


(The Traits are arranged according to their frequency and percentaze) 


Childhood Traits 


Long standing Enuresis 

Long standing Thumbsucking Habit 
Persistent Constipation 

Too much Fondling & Indulgence 
Excessive Shyness 

Emotional Imbalance 

Habit of Talking & Walking in sleep 
Suicidal Tendency 

Often meeting Ghost 

Afraid of or Interested in Insects 
Excessive Jealousy 

Flying away from Home 

Avoiding others’ Company 
Persecutory Ideas & Blaming Habit 
Enjoying others’ company 


Timidity, Lack 
Totellectual Deterioration 


Showing Tendency 

Excessive Egocentricity 
Megalomanic-Tendency 
Tendency of Homosexuality 
Incident of Sexual Trauma 
Psychopathic Heredity 

Liking for Occult Stories 

Occult Dreams 

Religious Fanaticism 

Stealing Habit 

Laughing & Crying for Nothing 
Long standing Masturbatory Habit 
Hobby 

Delayed Language Development 
Timidity & Anxiety 

Habit of False Statement 


All over the country cases of mental 


of Attention & Gradual 


Frequency Percent 

4 4 
12 12 
10 10 
6 6 
4 4 
9 J 
5 5 
1 1 
0 9 
3 3 
ll 11 
0 0 
5 " 
5 à 
47 47 
0 Ü 
9 9 
2 2 
4 4 
10 10 
0 0 
15 15 
7 7 
9 2 
2 2 
1 1 
0 0 
5 5 
12 12 
1 1 
8 8 
3 8 


disorder in different forms, 


are rapidly increasing with devastating consequences to many families. 
This is clear to anybody who has got the mest elementary sense of 
social well-being. Modern science with all its resources and humani- 
tarian spirit must come forward to find out ways and means of 
combating effectively the social malady which is increasingly assuming 
menacing proportions. And if these traits which we have mentioned 
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above can be pinned down and the environment in which they develop . 
into mental abnormalities -ascertained, great possibility of preventing 
^ largely the growth of mental disorders can be created through the 
elimination of those traits and rectification of those environments by 
suitable methods. | 


Mental hygiene teaches us in particular that parents and nurses 
who have the duty of bringing up children in their early days have 
not only to protect ihe child from dangers, help him in difficulties 
but also to console him in his distress. But they have more important 
duties to do. What a child requires very badly for his future mental 
health in the early part of his life is a feeling of security in his own 
existence mainly through a steady love of his parents and nurse. 
One deprived of this basic sense of security is bound to develop 
anxiety and emotional unsteadiness and therein lies the root of most 
of the future mental troubles. Another important point to remember 
in connection with early up-bringing is that a child has strong in- 
dividualistic impulses to begin with and that it is the duty of the 
early educator to gradually socialise him without causing any great 
harm to his psychic development. Emotional unsteadiness, in- 
congenial environment and wrong methods of up-bringing in early 
childhood may give rise to severe mental conflict and become an 
important cause of mental disorders. So the environment of children 
should be controlled in such a way that all the personality traits may 
find full scope for growing harmoniously. The balanced growth of 
infantile personality traits leads to the development of integrated 
personality which prevents any form of mental disorders in adult life. 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS 


Bring up your child according to the principles of mental 
hygiene. Give your child adequate facilities for work and play. 
Passionate fondling and intense caressing should be avoided. Undue 
affection from one parent is not conducive to the best mental health. 
Help yourself, recollect and understand your early years, specially 
your relation with the parents, and make your mental trouble less 
painful. Free. drawing and free painting help ‘psychic metabolism’. 
Healthy parent-child relationship gives children sense of security. 
Psycho-therapy purges out the pent-up feelings and emotions and 
thereby re-educates nis; The child should always be taught 
to help itself. "e 
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` CONCLUSION š 


The supreme importance of the follow-up study of early indica- 


. lions of mental disorders is beginning to be appreciated. If thorough 


research work is carried out in this line it will certainly go a long 
way towards bringing: about a much needed relief to a cross-section 
of suffering humanity and to human society at large. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOR RETROSPEOTIVE INVESTIGATION 
OF CHILDHOOD TRAITS OF eee PI BOI DIDIA; 


1. Did he suffer from long-standing enuresis m childhood? 


9. Did he suffer from AED. thumb sucking habit in 
childhood? ! 


3. Did he often suffer from constipation 2 

4 Was too much indulgence given in childhood? 

5. Was he interested in play activities? | | 

6. Vas he too much shy in childhood? ' 

7. Was he too much emotional and sentimental ? 

8. Was he in the habit of taking his meals i in time? 
9 


Which kind of food he liked most and which kind of food A did 
not like at all? ` 


10. Did he suffer from somnambulism? . 
11. Did he ever suffer from apprehension of madness? 


12, Did he ever cherish suicidal tendency due’ to frustration or 
-failure? 


13. Did he often speak of meeting ghost or spirit ? 

14. Was he afraid of animals or insects, or was fond of killing them? 
15. Was he very jealous and selfish ? 

16. Did he suffer from disturbances of sleep? 

17. ‘Did he ever By away from home? 

18. Was he sociable or unsociable ? 

19. : Did he suffer from idea of reference? 

20. Was he very bright and brisk, or dull. and taciturn in childli»od ? 
21. Was he afraid of any kind: of weapon? we 
22. Was he cheerful or gloomy? 

23. Did he feel difficulty in crossing ü bridge? 

94. Was he in the habit of proving others inferior to him? 


25. Was he in the habit of advertising himself i in season and out of 
season ? 


26. Was he ego-centric? . I 

27. Did he always try to prove his own superiority ? 

98. Was he a homosexual? 

29. ‘Did he ever suffer from physical or psychic eT 

: 80. Had he any collecting habit? 

31. Was any relative of the patient abnormal, or any relative com: 


` mitted suicide. *.. - 


e 
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32, 
93. 


At what age abnormality first broke out? 

In his childhood what kind: of games and what kind of story 
was he fond of and what kind of story was he afraid of? ' 

‘Whom did he Jove most in his childhood? | 

Which kind of dream he used to dream very often? — ' 

Was he extremely religious? 

Was he a fanatic? f 

Did he suffer from any kind of mania? 

Did he suffer from Klepto-mania ? | 

Was he in the habit of erying or laughing on a trifling matter? 

Was he in the habit of speaking lies? 

Was he in the habit of boring nose? 

Was he in the habit of masturbation? Ifso, how long did this 
habit persist? 

Had he any kind of hobby? It! so, of which kind? 

What was the age of first teething? 

At what age he learnt to walk? 

At what age he learnt to speak? 
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"THE PLACE OF REASON. IN EMPIRICISM 


SAILAJAKUMAR BHATTACHARYYA, M.A. 
Before we analyse the exact nature and function of reason as 
indicated by the empiricists, it is proper to state clearly the epistemo- 


` logical thesis of empiricism. The essential contentions of the 


empirical theory of knowledge can be put very simply: they amount 
io the claims (a) that all knowledge (or at least all knowledge about 
inatters of fact*) is based on the data of the. several senses (including 
‘inner’ sense or introspection), and (b) that the boundaries of possible 
sense-experience are the boundaries of possible knowledge. 


Empiricism is commonly taken to be a theory about tht origin of 
knowledge, asserting that the- sole source of knowledge is experience. 
But in order to justify this thesis it must tackle the problems regarding 
the validity of knowledge. What, is the criterion of. valid knowledge? 
And how is it to be tested? Thus, a more complete statement of 
empiricism would, be as follows: All human knowledge comes from 
sense-experience and whatever cannot be verified by sense-experience 
is not real. It goes without saying that all empiricists do not agree 
in every respect. Nevertheless, most members of the school would 
have no difficulty in subscribing to the two principles stated above. 


Now, the statement that ‘‘ our knowledge of things is derived 
from sense-experience ', requires a further analysis. What does this 
actually imply? It may mean that: (a) knowledge is a product of 
sense-experience, i.é., the constituent elements of ‘knowledge are 
obtained through sense-perception and are synthesised somehow into 
a meaningful unity; or, that (D) knowledge is not only a synthesis of 
sense-materials, but the product itself—the entire unity—is given in 
sense-experience. Obviously, the two meanings do not bear the same 
significance. If the epistemological -import of empiricism imply the 
former then it cannot be maintained that sense-experience is the sole 
For, the fact of synthesis remains outside the 
Although this does not necessarily 
here may be extreme empiricists 


source of knowledge. 
province of sense-perception. 
imply an anti-empirical theory, yet, t 


: * In this paper the term knowledge is taken only in ihis sense. While; know- 
ledge concerning ' relations of ideas’ which mainly comprises the a'priori analytic 
propositions of pure mathem@tics has not been taken into consideration, for, problems 
connected with it He beyond tlie scope of the present paper. 
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who would like to support the. second alternative. But before examin- 
ing these positions we should know what the empiricists actually mean 
by the term knowledge itself. As in other cases, here too, there is no 
unanimous opinion. 
The term knowledge has been used variously and often conflict- 
ingly by different thinkers. We may distinguish at least four distinct 
uses of the term. | 
(1) First, knowledge is sometimes taken to mean any 
cognitive awareness: that is, any cognition is an index of a 
knowledge-situation. To cognise the table in front of me is to 
have a knowledge of the table. Similarly, I may have know- 
ledge of my mental states and of any facts (external or internal) 
of which I am directly aware. This is the widest sense in which 
the term. may be taken. l i | 

(2) Secondly, ‘ knowledge’ has often been taken to mean 
a cognition which is either right or wrong. On this view, 
‘ knowledge ' would always be' “in ‘assertion or judgment, for 
anything less then that is not usually regarded as either right 
or wrong. 

(3) Thirdly, the term has sometimes been taken to mean 
not any and every cognition, but only one that is right or valid 
(cf. ° pram& ' in Indian Philosophy). 

(4) And lastly, the term has been taken to mean the aware- 
ness of something that is an object of possible intuition. This 
sense is to be found in Kant and the adherents of the Kantian 
epistemology. 

All these four usages take knowledge to be a fact of the natural 
order, and in all cases knowledge means knowledge of an object. 
T'here-js yet another usage in which ' knowledge’ is taken in a 
“transcendent sense; —a sense which, obliterates the subject-object 
dualism. Here the term means ‘ pure consciousness ', as when God 
is sometimes described as knowledge. “We in this paper would take 
only the former sense without considering the transcendent import of 
ihe term. , 
| It is to be noted here that the empiricists in general accept the 
first two meanings only,—some argue in favour of the first and others 
of the second. When Locke, for example, defines knowledge as: 
ý Perception of the agreement and disagreement of our ideas ”, he is 
having in his mind the second or the narrower sense. While, Hume's 
theory of knowledge clearly indicates his acceptance of the term in lis 
wider significance. Some of the modern, empiricists (mainly the 


* 


Logical Positivists) would find no difficulty in accepting the latter 
view. 
Now, knowing the fundamental thesis of empiricism, and also 


what the empiricists mean by the term ° knowledge’, the problem. 


that arises is: what place should reason have in such a theory of 
knowledge? It-is evident that the empiricists would not allow any 
rationalistic interpretation of reason. But, then, can empiricism 
reject if as a mere will-o’ -the-wisp ? In order to answer this ade- 
quately it is necessary to clear up the meaning to the term ‘ reason ’ 
Naively .speaking,—and this is the view of -the empirigists,—reason 
signifies an exercise of thought. . It is said to include all those mental 
functions and relations characterised by spontaneity rather tban 
receptivity. In this sense reason includes the. understanding and 
excludes the sensibility, in the Kantian sense of these terms. I 


_ The spontaneous nature of reason has however been carried to a 
great length and put forward to justify the fundamental tenets of 
rationalism. For the rationalists, reason signifies not only an exercise 
of thought, it is taken to be a special mental faculty which connects 
. ideas consciously, coherently and purposively. It is the source, accord- 
ing to the rationalists, of all a'priori synthetic forms in experience. 
‘In this sense '' reason is a lawgiver to nature ” (cf. Kant). 

Thus we see, empiricism and rationalism do not take reason in 
one and the same sense. It would not be wrong if we interpret this 
antagonism in terms of their more fundamental differences regarding 


the origin and nature of knowledge. Indeed, .the meaning of, 
“ knowledge ’ which is accepted by the empiricists in general (and we, 


have already stated this) has been rejected outright by the rationalists. 


Knowledge, or- more accurately, scientific knowledge, according 
to the rationalists, cannot come from the senses alone; universality 
and necessity are essential to it; hence it is a product ‘of reason. 
Sense-experience does not give us anything but. sensations and feel- 
ings. - It tells us nothing about the realities which underlie sensations. 
Moreover, sense-experience cannot give us universal and necessary 


principles, for it is limited to the present. Hence, scientific knowledge , 
(which is knowledge proper according to rationalism) having universa- * 
lity and certainty.must be based on principles which are thernselves , 
universal and certain. Reason has in it some such principles; these: - 
are natural or native to it. In this sense they are innate or w priori 


and lie implicit in the mind. HAN 
If knowledge be taken in terms of iha rationalistic interpretation 
obviously sense-experlence "cannot be its- only source. Of course, the 
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extreme rationalists would not ‘accept sense-perception to be at all a 
factor in FREN 0 But whether extreme or moderate they 
all make reason “a law-giver to Nature”. Now, what does this 
‘metaphorical phrase actually signify? It acl means that in a 
knowledge-situation reason has got some ‘original contributions to 
make." To put this in modern terminology: for the rationalists 
reason, in a cognitive-situation, bas not only an epistemic but also a 
constitutive function. 

The question now is: what actually comprises the constitutive 
functions of reason? The answer of the rationalists may be considered - 
in two sections: the first dealing with immediate knowledge; and the 
second, with mediate knowledge. f 

Regarding immediate knowledge: In immediate knowledge, 
where the object of knowledge is known directly, mind or reason 
constitutes or creates the object in a certain sense. What we get in 
bare sense- -perception is merely a ' brute ' fact. It becomes an intelli- 
gible object of knowledge through the mind’s recognition and classi- 
fication. In so doing the mind supplies the forms of knowledge (ef. 
Kant's categories and the forms of sensibility). These forms are 
constitutive not only because without them no object of knowledge is 
what it actually signifies, but also being themselves universal and 
necessary, they make scientific knowledge possible. 

Regarding mediate knowledge: If the rationalist’s analysis of 
immediate knowledge be accepted, there would be no difficulty in prov- 
ing the constitutive functions of reason in mediate knowledge too. 
For, mediate knowledge must have some sort of initial immediacy, 
and it has already been shown that an immediacy, to be intelligible at 
all, requires the forms supplied by reason. Hence, mediate knowledge 
“also depends on the constitutive functions of the mind. Moreover, as 
some of: the rationalists point out, the conclusion in mediate know- 
ledge does not automatically follow from the premises. They are 
required to be drawn out, and this implies assertive recognition on the 
part of the knower. And since, recognition is impossible without the 
categories (as supplied by the mind), here too the constitutive function 


“of reason is evident. 
Thus, the constitutive functions of reason, for the rationalists, 


comprise ihe following theses :— | 
« (8) Reason supplies the forms which turn the ' brute ' facts of 


sensation into intelligible objects which are known; 
* For the extreme rationalists reason is the source of all creative principles. 
We should note that the distinction between extreme and moderate rationalism has not 
been strictly maintained here. We have taken the fundamental principles of rationalism 
without working them out in ifs different schools. 
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(b) these fórms make universality and necessity of ' knowledge. 
possible, since sense-experience is helpless in this respect; 
(c) and lastly, the relation between the conclusion and the 
premises in an inference cannot be made intelligible on 
the basis of niere mechanical association; reason is 
required for some sort of assertive recognition. | | 


Now, the empiricists vehemently oppose the so-called constitutive 
functions of reason in a knowledge-situation. Knowledge of an object 
(or of any fact) implies that. the object is known as it is, and not as 
we create it to be. The latter contains a psychological fallacy which 
‘is the product of a crude Representative theory of knowledge. In the. 
case of immediate knowledge,—' simple apprehension ' (as Hobhouse 
puts it) is the starting point. ‘Here, at this stage, we know the 
object: as it is. To deny this on the ground that what we get directly 
is not the object. but a copy of it (in the form of an idea) is t@ support 
the Lockean theory of knowledge. It is well known that Locke's 
Represéntative theory of knowledge leads straight to a form ‘of sub- 
jective idealism. Subjective idealism either ends in solipsism or 
tries to save itself by bringing ‘ deus ex machina’ God himself. And 
we must confess that both these alternatives make simple things. 
difficult and chaotic. The fact is that “if an object is apprehended, 
it does not follow that merely because it is apprehended it must be a 
part of the nature of apprehension, that is part of the apprehending 
consciousness. If that were so it would be entirely mental or, in 
| general, a state of consciousness. " That there is a rigid distinction 
between the apprehending consciousness and the object apprehended 
would be made clear by an examination of the nature of the object 
in question. And'if this distinction be accepted, there would be. 
no logical ground for believing in a tertium quid which is an inter- 
mediary between the knower and that which is known. So, in valid 
immediate cognition we know the object as it is. To dispute this is 
to deny the fact that it is known to all. 

If this analysis be granted, the empiricists point out, it can no 
longer be maintained that in immediate knowledge reason is “a 
law-giver to Nature."  Hather, we have seen, just the opposite is 
the case: the object of knowledge is the determining factor. And 
we myst accept this if we believe in the independent existence of the 
‘object, and that in knowing it one knows the object itself and nothing | 
else: 

. I ° 
_* + Statement and Inference J, Cook Wilson, Vol, I, pp. 74-75. 
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From this it follows that both the ‘ matter’ and the ‘ forms’ 
of knowledge are objective.. It is only an ‘idealistic epistemology 
which creates. an unnécessary gulf between the two.” But against 
° this contention the rationalists: may point out that if the forms of 
knowledge -are objective; how to account: for the universality and 
. necessity of knowledge? Now, it is true that this problem has been 
ü great stumblingblock to all schools of. Western Empiricism. But 
that it is not a real difficulty will be seen from the following analysis. 
We will begin by considering two alternatives : (a) first, whether it 
Is the case that univer sality and necessity are as a matter of fact, 
. never given in experience; or (b) .secondly, that these cannot be 
derived from experience. The first alternative is ruled out on the 
ground that there are some at least who would deny it altogether. 
Hence, the latter stands alone. And we would ask whether this 
dictum is gxiomatic or is supported by reason. It cannot be axiomatic, 
for, there are many who would not accept it. Hence, arguments. 
must be given. But to argue in favour of the fact that universality 
and necessity cannot be given in experience is to take for granted 
the truth of & universal and necessary premise. To explain: Those 
who say that universality and necessity can never be derived from 
experience will have to produce evidence in support of their thesis. 
Now what is the nature of this evidence? If it is perceptual, then 
we are committed to the position that perception or sense-experience 
is competent to yield a universal and necessary proposition, viz. 
“ Experience can, never yield necessary and universal knowledge.” 
But that would be contradicting the basic thesis. If, again, the 
evidence is described as inferential, then for that inference, a general 
proposition would be necessary, and, the form of phe inference would 


be as follows :— 
What is true of some experience is true of all experience. 

Inability to yield universal and necessary knowledge is true 

: of some experience, 

* Inability to 100 universal and necessary knowledge is true of 

dll experience. 

That is, no experience can yield universal and necessary knowledge. 

Now the general proposition that here figures as the major premise,’ 

will raise precisely the same old questions. To escape these  diff- 

culties, it may be urged that this general proposition is axiomatic or 


self-evident. "But that is hardly a defensible position in view. of the..- 


fact that there is-difference of opinion on the point. _ It is not & faet 
* Vide ' Statement and Inference '— Cook Wilson, NP. I, Part I, Chapter TV, 
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that people always believe that what is true of some is true of all. 
Thus we see, that no logical argument can prove the case that univer- 
sality and necessity are not obtained through experience. 

It follows from the above that the ‘form’ of knowledge is as 
much objective as the ‘matter’. We may conclude then that in 
immediate knowledge we know the object as it is, and that reason 
has no constitutive functions to perform. 

Now, can we say the same thing in the case of mediate 
knowledge?* The empiricists answer in the affirmative. To say that 
in mediate knowledge the conclusion is obtained through some 
assertive recognition is to go against the very nature of inference. 
The link between the premises and the conclusion, according to them, 
may well be explained in terms of some associative functions of the 
mind (cf. Mill’s theory of inference). The conclusion is obtained 
from the premises through certain laws of association. Any 
‘phenomenological analysis’ would support this, rather than the 
rationalists ' conclusion. 

Thus we see, in a real knowledge-situation, reason has no 
constitutive functions. But this does not mean that reason has no 
function at all. Knowledge must have both: (a) an object; and (b) a 
subject or a knower. And since a ‘ knower’ is there, reason 
necessarily comes in. But it is there to discharge only certain epistemic 
junctions, the functions that are described as ‘ knowing ’, ‘ inferring ’, 
‘relating’ etc. The fundamental assumption of knowledge, as 
` Hobhouse points out, is that in knowing an object we know what it 
is actually and not what we make or create it to be. So if knowledge 
is to be explained clearly and accurately, we must admit that reason 
has no constitutive function but only an epistemic one. 


^ We take mediate knowledge only in the form-of inference. 


VIVEKANANDA AND HIS TIME 
(A BRIEF REVIEW) 


PRIYATOSE MAITRA, M.A. 
Professor, G. C. College, Silchar, Assam 


Self-realisation, respect for life on this earth, a revolt against 
other-worldliness of the orthodox religion, predominance of the reason 
and a distrust and hatred for superstition in the domain of thought 
and respect for man as the ideal of man.and a sincere and joyous 
service for the greater good in this world which culminated into a 
philosophy of humanism were the expressed characteristics of the L9th 
century and marked the period as ‘Renaissance Age’ in the history 
of Indian culture and thought. 

In India at that time literature, society, education, religion, 
political philosophy—almost all spheres of life were pulsating with 
new energy, inspired with ideals of life, i.e., to make life more and 
more beautiful and to create greater good to the people as a whole 
and to release the knowledge from orthodox religion, love for man 
being the basis. Of course, simultaneously with this new trend a 
reaction was becoming visible against it. On the one hand, there 
was this new trend of enjoying this life on earth in a more beautiful 
and a better way by making the life struggle easier and developing 
the subjective and objective side of a life through unfolding reason 
and science, and on the other, the age-old superstition, conservatism 
and the fear for any change. Clashes between the two forces—old 
and new were taking place. This age-old conservatism, and the 
negative outlook towards life encouraged by the Sanatanists were 
sapping off the dynamic force of life caused and nurtured by the 
new ideals of life, i.e. Equality, Liberty and Fraternity and the poli- 
tical ideal of democracy carried in our country through the English 
education. l | 

With the forced decay of our Cottage Industries and Commerce 
by legal measures and oppressions imposed and inflieted by the foreign 
rulers in our country, with a view to making room for their manu- 
facture, and turning India into the source of raw materials of their 
industry, the course of the economic development in our country 
instead of proceeding towards industrial capitalism from the running 
stage of Commercial Capitalism, the half-way house between Feudal 
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Economy and Industrial Capitalism, forced to retress its step towards 
feudal economy, the potentiality of which at that time was too little 
to feed the growing number of population. Numerous people hitherto 
engaged in cottage industry began to crowd on land: and at the same 
time a new landed aristocracy evolved as the result of the establish- 
ment of permanent Zemindary System created by Cornwallis to lure 
away the moneyed men from -investing in commerce and industry 
again. Imagine, side by side with this, what happened in Europe 
in the 18th and 19th centuries where industrial revolution took place 
to absorb the growing pressure of population on land and raise the : 
‘standard of living of population—the task of the onward march of 
civilization. Life struggle thus becoming easier reorientation of 
society, literature, culture and religion began on the basis of new 
ideals of life. . 

But in India, the growing deterioration of the economie , condition 
of the country caused by the factors stated above resulting in rapid 
. impoverishment of the people recurring famines brought about frus- 
tration towards life and life-struggle. ‘They lost initiative and energy 
and began to rest on fate. ; 

Making ‘‘Bairagyamebavayam,'’ the motto of life, they began to 
regard this world as Maya (illusion) and thereby retreated from the 
field of life-struggle. This proved their total loss of manliness and 
naturally their appeal and philosophy of life failed to reach the men, 
. who were at that very critical moment of history, guarding their loins 
to see the world and enjoy the human life on this earth. 

The British rulers destroyed our industries and commerce and 
gagged the economic progress but unfortunate as they were, they 
unconsciously brought with them an education, and s new ideal of 
life which proved to be Mritasanjibani to the conscious middle, class 
of the day. Indeed, the education and the new philosophy, of life 
brought about in this country by the foreigners, prepared thé’ ground 
for sowing. the seed of a new culture. We should not forget that 
India’s were the soil and seed. With Raja Ram Mohan Roy started 
the voyage of this new ideal of life which culminated into perfection 
with Vivekananda who also “died almost at the very expiry of the 
19th century. | 

When Ram Mohan commenced his journey of life, Europe had 
emerged in this world with a new philosophy of life. Democracy the 
new political set-up over-throwing the despotic feudal monarchy, and 
the new ideal of life, the love for humanity, equality, liber&y-and 
fraternity. started his veyage of conquest. Ram Mohan ' greeted this 
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force of life behind this new message. After Ram Mohon, Deben 
Tagore, Keshab Sen, and other leaders of Brahma Samaj as well -as 
other great men like Krishna Mohan Bandyopadhyaya, Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, Michel Madhusudan also heartily appreciated this new | 
ideal and Philosophy of life. Vivekananda like other leaders of the 

then-India appreciated and praised the ideals of new life brought 
about by English culture in India. In an article in his ‘Bartaman 

Samasya’ Vivekananda said-—(1) "sua bifafes seca aital, ive wa 
Apsis feat, wel GHA HITT S etel WII — tz! ASNA ai fe seca * clea” 
amt crt satan e Shes agta Seata RAE fagis-cacat tatu ote AEE 
crits fast sai aferwrg) cepe wire acy ace tare fis Ge 
catater wie "eth uz ses] foratce—a way catena fe ATATA ate | 

Vivekananda advocated the necessity of the spread of this new 
ideals ef life from Europe but warned against the thorough and blind 
imitation of the European Culture. Because culture of a country 
is a product of the soil of the particular country—it cannot be imitated: 
Ideal behind a superior culture can be followed and ‘developed in 
another country with her own material. In 19th century, educated 
Bengalees were imitating the English Culture which led to the growth 
of “ Shahebiana '' and demoralisation among them. 

But with the march of time, with the development of capitalism 
as the new economic structure born out of industrial revolution, the 
new ideal of li'e began to be misused for the satisfaction of thé 
self-interest of a particular class instead of the people as a whole. 
Besides this, nationalism, the child of industrial revolution, became 
an effective weapon in the hands of the European country to exploit 
and colonise the backward Eastern countries. India was not exemp- ` 
ted from this exploitation. Oppression of the British rulers began 
to express itself in India in the form of severe attack on the cottage | 
industries and its artisans as well as on the peasantry. 

Illusion about the -European civilisation began to be frustrated. 
Vivekananda in his first visit to America praised her for her demo- 
cracy but in his second visit condemned the vices of her civilisation. 
Bankim Chandra one of the leaders ‘of renaissance movement pro- 
testing against the war-thirst of Europe and the oppression of the weak 
by the strong in the name of Laissez faire principle followed by Europe. 
said, “I$ is law indeed that government would protect all, but in 
practice it is not the fact. The Government cannot protect all. The 
stronger class exploits and oppresses the weaker classes. I am riot 
telling of the civilised people but this is the way of civilised Europe.” 
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Again he said “ European patriotism is a grave crime. The 
substance of European patriotism is to feel her own store-room 
snatching away from others. She will increase her wealth by 
devastating that of others.” 

. Nivedita says of Vivekananda in this connection ‘‘ we know the 
verdict that Europe bas passed on it all. Our art, our science, our 
poetry, for the past sixty years or more are filled with vices of our 
, despair. A world summed up into the growing satisfaction and 
vulgarity of privilege and growing sadness and pain of her dispossed. 
And a will of man too noble and high to condemn the evil yet too 
feeble to avert or arrest it, this is the spectacle of which our greatest 
minds are aware. Reluctant. wrigling her lands if is true, yet seeing 
no other way the culture of the west can but stand and cry, ''' To 
him that shall be given and from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even which he hath. ^ Vaevictis, woe to the vanquished. Is 
this also the verdict of the eastern wisdom? If so what hope is 
therefore humanity? I findin my master’s life an answer to this 
question." 

Besides this, the painful experience of the oppression by the 
Britishers on the Indians,the extravacant ways of living of the English 
Capitalist class at the cost of the working class of their country and the 
exploitation of the working class by the capitalist class brought a 
great reaction against the European culture in the minds of the 
freedom-loving young Indians. Moreover—-with the development of 
‘capitalism which began to take the form of imperialism, Victorian 
Liberalism the basis of Brahmo Samaj began to decline because of 
inner contradiction. 

Utopian socialism had a profound influence on the thought of 
Vivekananda and he realised the growing discontentment among the 
Sudras because of the oppression by the Baidya. He said '* An 
individual lives in society. At the good of society individual enjoys 
the good and happiness. An individual without society is impossible. 
This is eternal truth—basis of this Universe. You cannot befool 
society for a long time. Society bears much but one day or other it is 
roused and when it rises all the evils and drawbacks heeped on society 
are washed away by the new force." He further said “ Now in the 
world the third stage of Vaisya (Capitalists) control is going on,” 
He realwed that the oppression of the labour class (Sudra) by the 
upper class were responsible for the fall of our society. The oppres- 
sion of the depressed classes for a long period by the aristocratic 
class made these . people lifeless and mechanical. They forgot that 
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they were also human beings and they had the equal right to live in 
this world. Swamiji made this class oppression responsible for our 
social and moral decay. Swamiji criticised the practice of calling 
lower classes as ‘ panktibara,’ ‘ jatihara,’ down irodden. He wanted 
reformation right from here. In the fourth stage the rule of the 
Sudras would be established. He also said, “L do not believe in the 
reform but in the natural progress." Vivekananda felt the necessity 
of change in this state of condition of the society. A distrust against 
the Huropean civilisation grew but he had a respect for their new 
philosophy of life. So Vivekananda tried to synthesise new philo- 
sophy of life with that of religious condition of India. He said, 
*^ One may desire io see again the India of one's book's, one's studies, 
one’s dream. My hope to see again the strong points of India 
reinforced by the strong points of this age, only in a natural way. 
The ney state of things must be a growth from within." 

The principal characteristics of the mind of Vivekananda is his 
love and respect for the ideals of the age—Humanitarianism as a 
religion of inter-human relation, democracy as the political set-up, 
confidence in and love for, the toiling people. He said they are the 
builders of history. His high respect for Robespeare, the leader of 

^ ihe French Revolution, as well as for the American war of indepen- 
dence when he addressed Columbia (America) as the seat of freedom 
also revealed his love for the ideal of the age. He had no support 
for any kind of despotism not even for benevolent despotism. He said, 
‘The king, independent of the control of the subjects might bring 
good t> the people, but if would lead to the deterioration of the 
subjects because of the want of the Self-Government.’ In this 
connection in stating the weakness of the ancient political set-up in 
India, Vivekananda said :— 


aq spec aanst, gatia qoto fact sa Gf, fessis 
412, clamos GH, ine WABI aiats cay suqqa dog vats sfacwrga, 
asta «xbox latices wfecas eidal sfacerg, eta JAIA ws CANTA 
wat eRe, fee RIS awe awa akaa eaa coa Bway 
ate | qafe wisata saw ene wet fac ater wfWceu— 
«feq afaa gatai «cup uta ea ANZ, Sigs aqata We «| gazte 
ae + Sta Baa a aime tea Weta aca Hea wa faa om wits s 
faces wa Saga ABa «fe cats vty, ae IRE aries Wales aH Seq stata 
atagia fe wf Saal su xD) Ope stata etal fee aste au 
aay tna cues AL] | HSL AC Vaal sma; fags fone eui ary | 
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He realised from the course of history the rise of a new force 
as an heir to the feudalism. The force is capitalism that is Vaisya 
sakti. He also realised the inner-meaning of the conquest of India 
‘by East India Company and só he said, 

tas at atficara otal qala meeta ate aga Cexs Ete aye gfs 
eese; wife ace aan warg, Raced stawifests aa as 
Saath, «caa Fess stas aae are, Aa otata abada Stawfeaca 
gine ate: fee Sum Neca, atadai, afa aca Geristsd ances 
BH ced Aate atagia e wyrasta Moire atea gene famata, 
Cg ence wal xcu PIA afeal AdE, wares ARAF das Tate 
«at adis) l «E aes ACME afata «Db afo afaa qntata—mtaeq setas 
fasi aÈ qea «Hex cw stue fe qor faga Afza ga e sta 
efaqua fa faaéa Afis eus visi starsat testa ROS wf 
RRNA FA ACE | 

Rabindra Nath made almost the same observation regarding the 
conquests of India by Britishers in his book ‘ Kalantar’ (P.1, 
Chandimandap). 
| This supremacy of capitalism, Banik Tantra, was not' the 
characteristics of England alone, but it was the characteristic of the 
age itself. He gave a historical analysis of this evolution of the 
society in his ‘ Bartaman Bharat’. He said thu as in the conilict 
' between priesthood and kingship, kingship won, between monarchy 


and capitalism, capitalisin won; again between Baishyatantra and 
Sudra class Sudra would win. He wrote, 


ca sets ata ateifes aster wen a coi) efate safes 
z?af&s GE Asta «m wt acf afra aaa ates ee asus 
gabe sta, we atate fPaficas xw sq Mal ca Saeb fret uae] 
cect safes eee afea state css gal gatuaar AAG ASS qaqi*la 
asia ifia waqta afaa fae fae caa fate etti afan | | 
Philosophy of Socialism of this age had an influence over him as 
has already been said. Itis revealed from his work when he said to 
Indians, ‘ You are boasting of your Philosophy but this philosophy 
of yours is a class philosophy. Referring to the oppression of and 
onslaught on the .Sudras by the Baishyas he rightly remarked, 
` Banik Tantra is very much careful of their self-protection but a day 
will come when the rising of the Sudras would win them over, He 
said— ° 


* 


|. 
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"ue mu wifi qux waqa ARES dca atta aca safe Cass afters 
ate efan ya wife cy ciate AAI ast fan wie ate! mq 
fee aşa cares sual cmicw water ate afal sita tetas 
totes Siew slca Sica Chews azro eae Teta Giza watery sifa em! | 
atta, atara cette zen «m faeces SANT sea] | 


Vivekananda had touch with the common people. He understood 
properly that the common people of India.at that time of history was 
not able to accept and follow any social philosophy without thorough 
religion because of their ignorance and backwardness. Thorough 
Europeanisation was not the way and hence the failure of the Bramho 
Samaj movement to go deep into the social minds of the people. 
Bramho Samaj movement was mainly concentrated among: few 
educated people of the country and even among them it could not last 
long as a great force for revitalising the country. , 

Vivekananda had love and respect for common illiterate masses. 
He said being pained at the suffering of the people of those days, 
“ The only God in Whom I believe in the sum total of all souls and 
above all I believe in my God the wicked my God the miserable 
my God the poor of all races." This consciousness of his mission 
only came and took possession of him after years of direct 


experiences wherein he saw with his own eyes and touched with 


his own hands the miserable and glorious body of humanity— 
his mother India in all her tragic nakedness. Everywhere he shared 
the privation and insult of the oppressed classes. In Central India 
he lived with a family of outcast sweepers. Amid such a lowly 
people who cover at the bottom of the society, he found spiritual 
treasures while their miseries choked him. (N ivedita). 

So he took the path of reforming the country through religion 
but his religion was not the region of-the orthodox Sanatanist. It 
was not concentrated in the Mantra Tantram, temple or in Sasira. 


His religion was to serve the humanity. Service of the people was ' 


the motto of his religion. He was the first to make Hindu religion 
a missionary one to come in touch with the common people to 
organise them and to develop self-consciousness and self-reliance among 
them. He condemned the reform movement of last fifty years 
because of its limited sphere of activities among the educated people. 
It did not reach the poor masses. Therefore this reform movement 
and Bramho Samaj movement failed to become a deep-rooted force. 
He said ‘‘ through my travel for ten years in various places of the 
country I found the country full of social reform associations, 
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But I could not find a single one for this poor people who have shed 
their blood to build up the nation. 

He wanted to begin his work of revitalising the life of the people 
from the bottom. For ihe purpose he expressed his desire that 
literature and book should be published in the easy colloquial language 
so that the common people could understand and develop their 
knowledge. So he said— 


“ada [SW Cu ACH SAA BTS FA 93, MA CATA HAL erat «3 1" 
( «feeit Stal ) 


In his article ‘ Banga Bhasha' he thoroughly analysed the need 
and importance of expressing thoughts and philosophies in easy 
language for the understanding of the commoners. He thus wanted 

an intellectual reformation by spreading literacy among the illiterate. 
| The whole philosophy of humanism of  Vivekananda can be 
expressed in a few words of Romain Roland—His universal sou] was 
rooted in its human soil. 


E 


———  ———— nanie 


Reviews and Bilofices of Books 


Wordsworth: A Reinterpretation—By F. W. Bateson. Published by 
Longmans, Green & Co, First Published 1954. Pages 227+ X, 
Price 21s. 


After a good deal of mud-slinging from T'auseti's researches in the 
Annette Vallon episode, carefully locked up in the family cupboard, the 
Lost Leader waited long for the vindication of his honour till oaly last 
year Mr. Bateson in the present volume almost restored the deity to his high 
pedestal. Traditionally Wordsworth has been the subject of too much 
bardolatry and too little intellectually honest criticism, The spirit of 
worship has continued, only changing forin since Matthew Arnold launched 
his famous attack on the Wordsworthians, The new criticism, including 
those of American critics and others derived from T. S. Eliot, has but 
contributed little to our understanding of Wordsworth from the twentieth 
century point of view. l 

Mr. Bateson’s is an attempt at á re-interpretation of Wordsworth, the 
man and the writer, in- the light of the latest informations available. 
Comprehensive critical discussion of Wordsworth has become possible only 
in recent years, after Miss Helen Derbishire’s edition of The Excursion 
(1949) from the Mss. Mr. Bateson has also utilized the vast accumulation 
of material in Victorian memoirs and in casual reminiscences contributed 
to journals like Notes and Queries, Athenaeum, and Academy. ` And from 
all these data now available, more is known, or at least knowable, about’ 
the evolution of Wordsworth’s poems than about those of any other 
English poet known t6 our time. i 

The author is aware that a re-interpretation of Wordsworth along the 
new lines is not likely to convince all the readers. So he does not claim 
to say the last word on any aspect of the Wordsworthian problem: critical, 
biographical, or historical... He can only hope that his efforts will make a 
very great poet at once ‘‘ more real and more sympathetic,............ a man 
speaking to men, instead.of the egocentric rhapsodist of the textbooks” 
Also, taking the hint from Sir Herbert Read, Mr. Bateson represents 
Wordsworth, not conventionally as the central figure of the English 
Romantic Movement, but as “the extreme instance of Romanticism ”’ 
in being '' a more subjective poet not only than Coleridge and Keats but 
also than Blake and Shelley," though he made ‘‘ heroic and agonized 
efforts to break out of his own subjectivity.” 


After all the commonplace and insipid moralizings on Wadya 
Mr. Bateson’s critique comes refreshing and stimulating, providing as it 
; e 
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does an introductory critical report on Wordsworth as a poet and a man, 
the twoinseparable. ‘The volume, however, lacks in a select bibliography 
and illustrations from the author’s life, such as we come across in 
Longmans’ Men and Books series. This deficiency is compensated by 
two appendices supplying an accurate time-table of Wordsworth’s move- 
ments upto 1800 and a chronological list of Wordsworth’s poems upto the 
end of 1815, which provide the factual basis of the autlior's re-inter. 
pretation. | 
| K. LAHIRI 


U 


Evelyn Waugh—By Christopher Hollis. Published for the British 
Council and the National Book League by Longmans, Green & Co. First 
Impression 1954, Price 2s. Pages 40. 


"This is brochure No. 46 in the Bibliographical Series, Writers and 
Their Work, brought out as supplement to the monthly bibliégraphical 
journal, British Book News. This essay from Mr. Hollis’ pen is a worthy 
successor to that on G. K. Chesterton which appeared as No.8 in the 
series, A debator, essayist, broadcaster, researcher in economic problems, 
and no less renowned as a writer of imaginary letters from the War front 
in his well-known Death of a Gentleman, Hollis has brought his imagina- 
tive insight and analytical skill in tracing the quick development of 
Waugh’s fiction which his admirers éxperience difficulty in keeping pace 
with, l | 

Starting as a novelist of the Bright Young Things of the 20's, Waugh 
has developed dark pessimism and interest in religion. But the seeds of. 
these later characteristics, Mr. Hollis points out, were there at the begin- 
ning, for, brilliant and funny as the early works were, they contained, ag 
in Vile Bodies, sure hints on the irremediable futility of society and the 
catastrophe of impending doom, Hence his early portraits seemed to 
lack their author's pity and appeared totally fantastic with little semblance 
to. reality, which alone can admit sympathy or antipathy. It is not until 
we come to Brideshead Revisited (1945) that we get from Waugh a wholly 
three-dimensional novel on whose characters judgment may be passed as 
on real people. 


The change in Evelyn Waugh comes about, asin T. S. Eliot, under 
the influence of the Catholic faith. The trend towards a Catholic work 
of fiction we find in the short story Out of Depth ''in which a worldly 
and foolish Catholic American man of fashion is transported by a magician - 
into 4 future age, in which the blacks are the.masters and the whites the 
subject race, in which the only survival of a wholly changed society 
which he can recognize as familiar is the survival of the Mass." If Ash 
Wednesday is a Caihol&, poem, Brideshead Revisited is decidedly a 


° " 
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Catholic novel. Here Waugh has shown the Catholic Church as a much 
stronger force than is generally thought, if more evil and dangerous. In 
Scoti-King's Modern Europe Waugh reveals the hardening of the world, 
from the pre-war days, when the going was so good, to the modern life of 
ruthless totalitarian tyranny before which the individual man despairs. 

Mr. Hollis shows The Loved One as, not a jeu d? esprit or ‘an extra- 
vaganza, as the casual reader would take it, but as one of the most serious 
of all Waugh’s works studying the modern, irreligious man’s attitude 
towards death. The prayer of the non-sectarian clergyman on the dead 
dog: ‘* Dog that is born of bitch hath but a short time to live, and is full 
of misery. He cometh up and is cut down like a flower; he fleeth as it 
were a shadow, and never continueth in one stay”: this is much more 
than excellent fooling. In pointing a catholic contrast to secular futility, 
Waugh sees modern society as essentially one of incomplete men and 
women, who, having renounced the religion for which they were born, 
are losing rapidly the culture that is Eius on that religion and the 
humanity thab is based on that culture.' 

Ihe bibliograhhy at the end of the volume is not so > heii as those 
in other issues of the series. Though it gives a complete list of Waugh’s 
works—novels and stories, travels and biographies in the main—from the 
Decline and, Fall (1928) to the latest Love Among the Ruins (1958), it does 
not at all provide a companion list of critical works on the author In the 
absence of mature, complete critiques on Waugh, the writer might have 
referred to prominent periodical articles and reviews on the changing, 
asi writer, as Waugh is. 

K. LAHIRI 


The Education of Women for Citizenship (Some Practicai Sugges- 
tions)—By Marjorie Tait. Published by the UNESCO, under the series 
° Problems in education ’ (Agents: Orient Longmans). 106 pages. Price: 
$ 1.00; Rs. 5; 250 fr. i | I 


The present title is the eighth one in the UNESCO of publications 
on ‘Problems in Education ’. During the last ten years about twentyfive 
countries have granted their women rights to vote and to be elected £o 
the legislature. The United Nations Department of Social Affairs 
published a pamphlet on ^ Political Education of Women’ at the 
request of the commission on the ‘Status of Women’. To supplement 
this pamphlet UNESCO has published ‘the present handbook, in English, 
of practical suggestions for the education of women for citizenship, together 
with two separate but similar studies in French and Spanish. 

This book has been written by an English woman teacher and social 
worker for the use of leaders of women's organizations. An attempt has 
been made here to give an account of the prigéiples and practices which 
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cbtain in England in the field of adult education for citizenship, especially 
concerning women. ‘The author has aptly remarked that the whole world 
is becoming more—not less—like London. ‘To quote her very word ‘In 
some degree, rural life is becoming cilified. By roads, railways, ships, 
air-transport, by radio and television, by the printed word, by the cinema, 
. the remotest areas, where life bas scarcely changed its rhythm for 
centuries, are now being brought within the sphere of influence of the 
city.’ 

With the rapid spread of industrialisation, there has come upon the 
face of the world a change in the sociological outlook and ideas. Social 
changes have been affecting both the private and public lives of women. 
Now we want our women ‘to have the widest possible scope for their 
personal development and social activity’. But, says the author, ‘ We 
do not want the women to impoverish human life by copying men to the 
detriment of their womanly qualities. We want them to take their full 
part in life as women and the colleagues of men’. 

The topics discussed in the book are Education for Citizenship in 
general, Home and School, Women at work, Women in Local Govern- 
ment, Women in National and International life, and so on. In the last 
chapter (Chapter VIII on ' Communication and Interpretation °) the writer 
has suggested various useful and interesting devices of training women 
for publie speaking, oratory, and political life. Some of those devices are: 
Debates, Forums, Commissons, Question and Answer, The Brains Trust, 
and 'so on, Lectures and Talks including Visiting Lectures, Radio listening 
groups, etc., Drama, Newspaper Reading Groups, Discussion on contem- 
porary social problems, Visual and other Aids to Education, such as, 
Films or Flashes, Screen Magazines, and the like. 

The book under review will certainly stimulate further discussions on 
various other methods and means of educating and training our women 
for citizenship, and ‘the information supplied here can be adapted to 
meet the needs and interests of other communities ’. The style and 
language used are simple and non-technical and hence the book will have 
an appeal to all kinds of readers, both laymen and serious students alike, 


K. K. MookERJEE. 





| Ourselves 


KURUVILA ZACHARIAH 


By the death Kuruvila Zachariah in Tondon on June 30, 1955, 
Bengal, particularly the University of Calcutta, has suffered a great 
loss. Mr. Zachariah was born in 1890. He passed the Matriculation 
Examination of the Madras University in 1906, standing first in order 
of merit. In the B.A. Honours Examination, he was first in the first 
class in History and first in the first class in English. As a Govern- 
ment of India Scholar he went to England, and read in Merton 
College, Oxford, during the years 1912-15 and got a first in Modern 
History in 1915. Mr. Zachariah came to Bengal in 1916 as Professor 
of History in the Presidency College, Caleutta—very soon he joined 
the Post-Graduate Department of History in the University of 
Calcutta where he was engaged as a teacher till 1930. Many of his 
pupils in the University during this period still remember with 
unfailing admiration and gratitude Mr. Zachariah’s inspiring teaching, 
gentleness of manners, and the essential courtesy of his soul. He 
created a new tradition of tbe teaching of History in Calcutta. In 
1930 Mr. Zacbariah became the Principal of the Hooghly College. 
His term of office there deserves to be remembered for his work in 
connection with the centenary celebration of that college in 1936. 
, His history of the Hooghly College from 1836 to 1936 published in the 
centenary year should be studied by all students of the history of 
Indian education in the 19th and 20th centuries. The book throws a 
flood of light on the nature and history of Bengal Renaissance in 
Modern India. Mr. Zachariah became the Director of Public 
Instruction in Bengal, and after a successful career in his new office, 
finally ieft Calcutta in December, 1946. Thus he spent 30 years of 
his busy life in Calcutta or in work connected with the University of 
Calcutta. Bengal, and his numerous devoted pupils and admirers in 
Bengal, can never forget the personal charm and wonderful scholarship 
of Mr. Zachariah. He was a true Christian with the modesty, 
humility and charity of a good and sincere Christian. May his soul 
rest in peace. 
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TAGORE Law DLACTURES 


Mr. Justice William O. Douglas of the Supreme Court of the - 
United States of America, Tagore Professor of Law in our University 
for one year, has just delivered a course of twelve lectures on prin- 
ciples of American and Indian constitutional Law. The subject that 
Justice Douglas particularly chose for his discourses was from Marshall 
to Mookerjee—studies in American and Indian Constitutional Law. 
His listeners were greatly impressed by the learning, erudition, 
scholarship and power of clear “exposition of the distinguished 
Professor. It is but rarely that such a distinguished jurist of world- 
wide reputation comes to our country. The University of Calcutta, 
of course, had the pleasure and privilege of listening to the discourses 
of Paul Vinogradoff and William Holdsworth before. The lectures of 
Justice Douglas, we understand, will be published simultaneously in 
America and India. We are eagerly and earnestly looking forward 
to the early publication of these learned and stimulating lectures. 
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:iofifications 


CHAPTER LV 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION IN MUSIC (I.MUS.) 


. i. The Intermediate Examination in Music shall be held annually 
in. Calcutta and such other places as shall, from time to time, be appointed 
by the Syndicate, the approximate date to be notified in the Calendar. 


2. Any student of the University with Matriculation or the School 
Final Certificate as his minimum qualification may be admiitted to this 
examination, provided he has prosecuted a regular course of study in one 
or more colleges affiliated for this purpose, for not less than two academical 
years after passing the Matriculation or School Final Examination with 
Music as a special subject of the Board of Secondary Education, West 
Berfgal or any examination considered equivalent thereto. 


Candidates who have passed the above Examinations without Music 
as one of their subjects must pass a Test in Music of an equivalent 
Standard to be conducted by the University before they zan be admitted 
to the I.Mus. class. 


3. Every candidate sent up for the Intermediate Examination in 
Music by an affiliated college shall produce a certificate (a) of good conduct, 
-. (b) of diligent study, (c) of having satisfactorily passed the College 

“~~Periodical Examinations and other Tests, and (d) of probability of passing 
thé-examination. Every candidate for admission shall send in his appli- 
cation with a certificate in the form prescribed by the Syndicate, to the 
Controller of Examinations within a date to-be fixed by the Syndicate for 
the purpose. ` | 

4. A fee of Rupees Thirty shall be forwarded by each candidate with 
his application. A candidate who fails to pass or to present himself for the 
examination shall not be entitled to-claim a refund of the fee. A candidate 
who fails to pass may be admitted to àny. one or more subsequent Inter- 
mediate Examinations in Music on payment oi.@ hike fee of Rupees Thirty 
on each occasion, subject to the provisions of sections 4B and 4C. 


4A. If a student, after completion of a regular course of study for 
the examination, does not register himself as a candidate tor or present 
himself at the examination immediately succeeding such completion, ho 
may appear at any of the two following examinations of the same standard, 
on payment of the prescribed fee, provided that he produces, in addition to 
the ordinary certificate or certificates as required by the Regulations, a 
certifi»ate from the Principal of the college at which he last studied, or from. 
a Member of the Senate, testifying to his good character during the inter- 
vening period and provided further that he also produces a certificate 
from the Principal of the said collera or from some other authority approved 
by the Syndicate to the effect, that he has taken a course of practical 
training during the year imraodiately preceding the Examination at which 
ho presonts himself. + 

If such a student; does not register himself as a candidate for, or appoar 
at, any of the byo examinations immediately succeeding the examination 
following the- ‘completion of his regular course of study as aforesaid, he 
may appear at any of the three subsequent examinati ns of the fame 
standeq on payment of the prescribed f.e, provided that he vrosecutes 
a f" osh course of study for at least one academical year immediately pre- 
“seding the examination at which he presents himself and provided further 
that he produces a certificate testifying to his good character during the 
intervening period as above. 

All students appearing at the examination under the second paragraph 


of this section will be deemed to be non-collegiate students, 
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‘fa student, after the completion of hia regular course of stud v, registers 
himself as a candidate at tho examination immediate'y succeeding such 
com;letion and appears t the examination but fails to complete the 
examination on account of illness or any other reas:;n considered sufficient 
by the Syndicate, the above rules may be applied to the case of such a 
student by t:e Syndicate, . 

If such a student desires to-present himself at any subsequent examina- 
tion he shall be required to prosecute a fr sh course cf study fer the full 
p riod in accordance with the Regulations. 

4B. Ifa tudent appears at the examination and fails , he may appear 
ab any subsequent examinations of the same standard, on pay- 
ment of the prescribed fee, provided that he prosecutes a fresh course 
of study inclu ‘ing practical training for one academical year in an affilia- 
ted college and is duly sent up by the Principal on his passing 
the College Test each time he wants to appear in the. Examina- 
tion and provided further that if there are any gaps in the successive 
chances taken by such a student he must produce & certificate either from 
the Principal of such a college or from a person approved by tho Syndicate 
testifying to his good character for the period of his break of study before 
seeking admission to.the Examination. 


4C. If & candidate is unsuccessful at the examination on account of 
failure to secure pass marks in one subject only but obtains 55 per cent. 
of marks in aggregate in other subjects, he may appear for re-examination 
in that subject alone in which he has failed, on payment of a fee of Rs. 15, 
at a special supplementary examination, if held by the University, six 
months after the examination at which he was unsuccessful, or mt the 
next annual examination, but^not at both. Such a candidate shall be 
declared to have passed the Examination as a whole provided that he 
passes in the subject and that his marks at the Supplenientary Examination 
added to the marks obtained at the original Examination, come up to 
E the minimum of the aggregate of marks required to pass the Examina- 
tion: ` 
Provided that the candidate produces, in addition to the ordinary 
certificate or certificates required by the Regulations, a certificate from 
the Principal of the College at which he last studied or from a Member 
of the Senate, testifying to his good charactér curing the intervening 
period: ow 
"Provided further that he also produces a certificate from the Principal 
of a college affiliated in J.Mus. course or from any 46r cuthority approved 
by tho Syndicate to the effect that he has takerxc course of practical training 
for a period of not less than three months preceding the examination ab 
which he presents himself. | 
If such a candidate fails to^pass in the subject at the re-examination 
or fails to Bppear at any of the examinations mentioned in tho first para- 
graph and seeks admission to any subsequent annual examination of the 
University, ho wilt be required. to appear in all the subjects prescribed : 


for the exs&rzifietion, subject to the provisions of Section 4B abovy. 


Explanation. For the purpose of this Section, any full paper, with its 
8x" divisions into Theoretical and Practical will be considered a separate 
~” subject, irrespective of the total number of marks allotted to it. 
| 5. The Intermédiate Examination in Music shall be conducted by 


means of printed papers, tke same paper being used at every place at which 
the examination is held. 


6. As soon as possible after 






. ¿he examination, the Syndicate skall 
publish a list of the candidates, who have passed, arranged in three divisions, 
the first in order of merit and the second &nd third in alphabetical order. 
Names of candidates who pass the examination under section 4C above ` 
shall be published separately, arranged in alp sabetical order, without 
any division or distinction. Every candidate shall>On passing, receive a 
certificate in the form entered in Appendix A. E 


7. "Tbe subjeets for tho Intermediate Examination in Mus: 
(A) COMPULSORY SUBJECTS 





THEORETICAL es 
Paper I— 
History of Indian Music.. a .. 100 TE 
Part I~Ancient Period.. .. 20. marks aa 
Part II-—Mediaeval Period ` . 50 marks 
Part IlI—Modern Period with Tendencies in I 
° Modern Age .. 30 marks 
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Taper II— EE - 


. Theory of Raga, Swara and Tala (with practical demonstra. 100 marks 
tions) and Knowledge of Musical Instruments. ` 

(1) Theory of Raga se š 25 marks 

Thata and Raga——Jati (according to thé number of notes and 
‘structural peculiarities such as Vadi, Samvadi, 
Vivadi, Anuvadi, ete.), Varna, Matra, Kala, ‘Ango- 
padhanya, Prakara-Bheda, Pakad. 


(2) Theory of Swara  .. š 15 marks 
Alankara, Tana and Gamak. 
(3) Theory of Tala - à 20 marks > 


(Sonso and knowledge of Matra, Laya, Tala and Chhanda to 
be learnt and also the following sixteen Talas :— 
Trital, Ada-Chautal, Dhamar, Daskusi, Chautal, Ektal, 
Jhamptal, Sur-Phank, Tilawara, Jat, Rupak, 
Jhamur, Lopha, Dadra and Kaharwa. 
(4) Knowledge of Musical Instruments .. 15 marks 
String Instruments: (1) Vina, (2) Rabab, (3) Sarod, (4) Sitar, (3) 
Esraj. (6) Sarengi, (7) Tambura, (8) Surbahar, (9) Sarinda, (10) 
Ektara, (11) Dotara, (12) Ananda-Lahari, (13) Gopi-Yantra, (14) 
Piano and (15) Violin ; 

Wind-Instruments : (1) Bansi, (2) Venu, (3) Bheri, (4) Shanai, 
(5) Clarionet, (6) Harmonium, (7) Organ, and (8) Bag-pipe. 
Drums and Cymbals : (1) Dholak, (2) Tabla and Bayan, (3) Pakhawaj, 
e (4) Mridanga or Khol, (5) Dhak, (6) Dhol, (7) Damaru, (8) Khanjani, 

and (9) Khartal. 

Notation .. .. 25 marks 
with Knowledge of the following three systems of 
Notations, viz., Akshara—Matrik, Danda Matrik 
and Bhatkhande systems) | 


Papers ITI and I V— 
Two languages .. 200 marks 
(a) The Mother tongue of the candidate.. .. 100 marks 


(b) Either English, or Sanskrit or a Modern Indian 
Language other than the mother-tongue. 100 marks 


PRACTICAL .. 200 marks 


There will be no q es ion on the Theoretical aspect of Music in any of 
the papers V-X, the Theoretical Papers from I-IV including as much 
theory as will be needed—the 200 marks i in all the other subjecta will bs 
devoted exclusively to practical study. 


Papers Y & VI— 
Classical Musie—Vocal or Instrumental 
The following are the details of syllabus in the above subjects :— 
(i) CLASSICAL MUSIC—Voceal (Practical) : .. 200 marka 


Dhrupad with Alap—75 marks; Kheyal—75 marks; Tappa—10 

marks ; Bhajan—10 marks ; i Thumri—30 marks. 

40 songs to be learnt in the following 20  Ragas—Bhairava, Kalin- 
gada, Bhairavi, Malkaush, Ashavari, Jaunpuri, Todi, Multani, Alaiya, 
Behag, Kafi, Bhimpalasri, Purabi, Puriya Dhanasri, Yaman Kalyan, 
Bhupali, Madwa, Sohini, Khambaj and Desh. Of these 40 songs, 16 (of 
which four should be in Dhamar) are to bo Dhrupad, 4 Vilambita Kheyal, 
2 Druta Kheyal, 14 Thumri, 2 Tappa and 2 Bhajan. 


(ti) ALTERNATIVE-—Classical Music—Instrumental .. 200 marks 


40 Gats aro to bo learnt on a particular instrumont : 20 in the Mashid- 
khani and 20 in the Reza Khani style; besides Alap in any ten out of th 
20 Ragas as prescribed for Classical Music (Vocal) above. 


200 marks will be distributed as follows :—80 marks for Alap, 80 for 
Mashid-Khani Gats and 40 for Roza Khani Gats. 


B. OPTIONAL SUBJECTS— .. 400 marks 
Papers VII, VIII, IX & X— 

Any two of tbe following subjects, each carrying 200 marks. 

(4) Kirttans 

(ii) Rabindra-Sangit 

(iii) Bongali songs (other than Kirttana or Rabindra- Sangit or Folk 
* songs) or Oriya songs or Assamese sengs 

(iv) Folk songs of Bengal or of Orissa 
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(v) Insirumentel Musie—over and above what Has been prescribed 
for the compulsory paper. 


(ü) KIRTTANA sa - .. 200 marks 
Practical only : 40 songs from a list to be prepared from time to time. 
(4) RABINDRA-SANGIT vs .. 200 marks 


Practical only : 75 songs from Rabindranath, from a list to be prepared 
from time to time. 


(iii) BENGALI SONGS (other than Kirttana or Rabindra- 200 marks 
Sangit or FOLK SONGS) or Oriya Songs or Assamese songs. 
Practical only : 100 songs from lists to be prepared from time to time. 
(v) FOLK SONGS OF BENGAL OR OF ORISSA .. 200 marks 
Practical only : 50 songs from lists to be prepared from time to time. 
(vo) INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC (to be taken in lieu of two 400 marks 
papers) 
Paper I P Í s; .. 200 marks 
(1) Tuning of instrument—according to the prescribed 35 marks 
method used in tuning of the particular instrument. 
(2) Playing of notations at sight Vx .. 25 marks 
(3) Ten Alaps of the Ragas besides the Ten Alaps of Ragas 80 marks 
learnt in the compulsory courses which comprise 
twenty Ragas. 
.(4) Display of Thumri type of Gat-toda in the following 60 hharks 
Ragas—(1) Bbairabi, (2) Kafi, (3) Pilu, (4) Desh, 
(5) Khambaj. 
Paper TI has us 200 marks 


(1) Playing of the following different embellishments, such as 40 marks 

—Sparsha, Gitkiri, Krintan, Ash, Méd, Jam-Jama, 
. Gamak, Jhunker or Jhala. 

(2) Application of varieties of Toras, Disteras, Jhankar and 160 marks 
Boles to the Gats of the selected ragas learnt in the 
eoumpulsory subject (Mashidkhani—20 and Reza 
khani—20). 

8. Candidates may also be examined, if they so dosire, in an additional 
subject included under Papers VII, VIII, IX and X above, provided they 
have not already taken the subject. 

9, In order to pass the Intermediate Examination in Music, a candidate 
must obtain 40% of the marks in each of the. theoretical papers and 50% 
in each of the practical papers and 48% marks in the aggregate in order to 
qualify for a pass in the third division. 

10. In order to be placed in the second division a candidate must 
obtain 550 marks. 

In order to be placed in the first division, he must obtain 600 marks. 

In papers consisting both of Theoretical and Practical parts, the candi- 
date in order to pass in the paper as a whole, must pass both in the Theo- 
retical and Practical parts separately. 

If a candidate has passed in -the compulsory and optional subjects 
making up a total of 1000 marks and in the aggregate, the marks 
in excess of 80 obtained by him in the additional optional subject, if 
any, shall be added to his aggregate and the aggregate so obtained shall 
determine his division and his place in the list. 

11. Any candidate who has failed in one subject only, and by not 
more than 5 per cent. of the full marks in that subject, and has shown 
merit by gaining 600 marks in the aggregate, shall be allowed to pass. In 
order to determine the division in which such a candidate will be placed end 
his place in the division, the number of marks by which he has failed in 
one subject shall be deducted from his aggregate. 

In papers consisting both of Theoretical and Practical parts, the 

shortage of 5 p. c. should be either in respect of the one part or of tho 
other, but nob in both, in order to entitle a candidate to the benefits 
of this Section. 
. 12. If the Examination Board is of opinión that, in the ease of any 
candidate not covered by the preceding Regulations, consideration ought 
to be allowed by reason of his high proficiency in a particular subject or 
in the aggregate, it shall forward the case to the Syndicate with a definite 
recommendation stating specifically the reasons for such recommendation. 
The Syndicate may acgept the recommendation. or may refer the matter 
back to the Board for reconsideration. š 
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CHAPTER LVI 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC (B.MUS.) 


1. An examination for the degree of Bachelor of Music shall be held 
annually in Calcutta, and at such other places as shall from time to timo be 
appointed by the Syndicate and shall commence at such time as the Syndi- 
cate shall determine, the approximate date to be notified in the Calendar. 


2. Any undergraduate in Music (I.Mus.) of this University may be 
admitted to the examination provided he has prosecuted a regular course 
of study for not less than two academical years after passing the I.Mus. 
Examination in a college or colleges affiliated tó the University in the 
subjects which the candidate takes up. 


Provided that in exceptional cases, candidates who pass a special Test, 
held by the relevant authority of the University appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Undergraduate Studies in Fine Arts and Music, 
according to the Syllabus prescribed for the I.Mus. Examination, may be 
permitted to join vhe B.Mus, course without their being required fo pass 
the I.Mus. Examination as required under the foregoing paragraph. 


Provided further that the above proviso shall remain in operation for a 
period of fivo years after the introduction of the B.Mus. Regulations. 


3. Every candidate sent up for the B.Mus. Examination by an aff- 
Hated college shall produce a éertifieate of (a) of good conduct, (b) of diligent 
study, (c) of having satisfactorily passed the college periodical exami- 
nations and other tests, and (d) of probability of passing the examination. 
Every candidate shall send to the Controller of Examinations his appli- 
cation, with a certificate in the form prescribed by the Syndicate within 
a date to be fixed by the Syndicate for the purpose. If he desires to bo 
examined for Honours in any subject, he shall name the subject in his 
application. . 


4. A fee of Rs. 45 shall be forwarded by each candidate with bis 
application, provided that a candidate who applies for admission to the 
Honours Examination shall pay an additional fee of Rs. 10. 


A candidate who fails to pass, or to present himself for examination 
shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. A candidate who fails 
to pass may be admitted to one or more subsequent examinations for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Music on payment of a like fee of Rs. 45, or Rs. 55 
as the case may be, oneach occasion, subject to the provisions of Sections 
4B and 4C, 


4A. If & student, after completion of & regular course of study for 
the examination, does not register himself as a candidate for or present 
himself at tho éxamination immediately succeeding such completion, he may 
appear at any of the two following examinations of the same standard on 
payment of the preseribed fee, provided that he produces, in addition to 
the ordinary certificate or certificates as required by the Regulations, 
a certificate from the Principal of the College at which he last studied, 
or from a Member of the Senate, testifying to his good character during 
the intervening period, and provided further that he also produces a certi- 
ficate from the Principal of a college affiliated to the B.Mus. standard 
or from some other authority approved by the Syndicate to the effect 
that he has taken a course of practical training during the year immediately 
preceding the examination at which he presents himself. 

If such a student does not register himself as a candidate for, or appear 
at, any of the two examinations immediately succeeding the examination 
following the completion. of his regular course of study as aforesaid, he 
may appear at any of the three subsequent examinations of the same 
standard, on payment of the prescribed fee, provided that he prosecutes 
a fresh course of study for at least one academical year immediately 
preceding the examination at which he presents himself and provided 
further that he produces a certificate testifying to his good character 
during the intervening period as above. oo 

If such a student desires to present himself at any subsequent exami- 
nation he shall be required to prosecute a fresh course of study for the 
full period in accordance with the Regulations. 

If a student, after the completion of his regular course of study, registers 
himself as a candidate at the examination immediately succeeding such 
completion and appears at the examination but fails to complete the 
examination on account of illness or any other reason considered sufficient 
by the Syndicate, the above rules as in paras,, 2 and 3 above may be 
applied to the case of such a student by the Syndicate. 
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These Regulations may, for reasons considered sufficient by the Syndi- 
cate, be made applicable in the case of a student who having been allowed 
to appear at the examination as a non-collegiate student on account of 
shortage of attendance at lectures does not register himself as a candidate 
for or present himself at the examination immediately succeeding thé 
session or sessions in which he attended lectures. All such students 
appearing under the first paragraph above will be troated as non-collegiate 
students. 


4B. Ifa student appears at the examination and fails, he may appear 
at any subsequent examinations of the same standard, on pay- 
ment of the prescribed fee, provided that he prosecutes a fresh course of 
study including practical training for one academical year in an affiliated 
-College and is duly sent up by the Principal on his passing the college Test, 
each time he wants to appear in the examination, and provided further 


that if there are any gaps in the successive chances taken by such a - 


student he must produce a certificate either from the Principal of such 
a college or from a person approved by the Syndicate testifying to` his good 
character for the intervening period of his break of study before seeking 
admission to the examination. 


Provided also that no student who has been unsuccessful at the 
examination in an Honours subject will be allowed to take up Honours 
course unless he proseeutes a regular course of study for one academical 
year immediately preceding his admission to the examination in the Honours 
subject. 


4C. If a candidate is unsuccessful at the examination on accouné of 
failure to secure pass marks in one subject only but obtains 55 per cent, of 
marks in the aggregate in the other subjects, he may appear for re-exami- 
nation in that subject alone in which he has failed, on payment of a fee of 
Rs. 23, at a special supplementary examination, if held by the University, 


. six months after the examination, at which he was unsuccessful, or at. 


the next annual examination, but not at both : 


Provided that he produces, in addition to the ordinary certificate 
or certificates required by the Regulations, a certificate from the 
Principal of the college at which he last studied. or from a Member of the 
Senate, testifying to his good charactor during the intervening period ; 


Such a candidate shall be declared to have passed the examination as 
a whole provided that ho passes in the subject and that his marks at 
the Supplementary Examination added to the marks obtained at the 
original examination come up to the minimum of the aggregate of marks 
required to pass the examination. 


Provided also that no student, who has been unsuccessful at the oxami- 
nation in one subject after having appeared with Honours, shall be allowed 
to appear for re-examination in that subject only, if he wants to retain 
Honours but he must take it along with other pass subjects in the next 
annual examination after attending a course of study at an affiliated 
institution for one year. 

Ezplanation-—For the purpose of this section any full paper with 
its subdivision into Theoretical and Practical will be considéred asa 
Separate Subject. irrespective of the total number of marks allotted to it. 

If such a candidate fails to pass in the subject at the re-examination 
or fails to appear at any of the examinations mentioned in the first para- 
graph and seeks admission to any subsequent annual examination of the 
University, he will be required to appear in all the subjects preseribed 
for the examination, subject to the provisions of Section 4B above. 

5. The examination for the degree of Bachelor of Music shall be con- 
ducted by means of printed papers, the same papors being used at every 
centre at which the examination is held. 


6. Every candidate shall be examined in the following subjects t— 


4. COMPULSORY SUBJECTS: Six Papers, four in Music proper 
(Theoretical and Practical) and two in Languages. 


Paper I— 


|. History of Indian Music with reference to tho Great 100 marks 
Composers (including North Indian and South 
Indian styles). | 
Jayadeva, Vidyapati, Chandidasa, Suradasa, Amir Khusru, Vishnu, 
Digambar, Brinda, Din, Mira Bai,  Kobir, -Dadu, Nayak: Gopal, 
Baiju Bawra, Raja. Man Singh of Ghwalior, Hardasa Swami, Tanasena, 
Tulasidasa, Nawal Bilf& Khan, Nawal Kisor, Misri Singh, Sadarang, 
Adarang Manoranj Ganopot Rao, Jaafar Khan, Pyare Khan, Wazir Khan, 
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shori Miyan, Wazid Ali Shah, Mohammad Khan Kawwal; > Ramprasad, 
Dasarathi Ray, Ramnidhi Gupta, -Rabindranath, Dwijendralal Ray, E: 
Atul Prasad Sen, Rajanikanta Sen, Pandit Bhat Khanda, Radhika | 
&oswami, Yadu Bhatta, Ajay Bhattacharyya and Nazrul Islam. 


Note.—Composers of South Tndian style will be selected later. 


Paper II— l ; 
Development of Music in the West (Ancient Greece, ` 50 marks 
Italy, France, England, Germany), | 
European Staff Notation and Tonic Solfa . 50 marks 
Papers III and IV-— 
Two Languages T is 2E .. 200 marks 


(a) The Mothertongue of the candidate š .. 100 marks 
(b) Either English or Sanskrit or à Modern Indian Language 


other than the mother tonguo. ^ `. 


Papers V and VI— 
Classical Musió : Vocal or Instrumental ,. 3900 marks 


B. OPTIONAL SUBJECTS— 


Papers VII and VIII— 


Any one of the following subjects, each carrying . 3800 marks 
Š 300 marks, as indicated below : 
e(?) Kirttana ; k 
(4) Rabindra Sangit ; 
(44) Bengali songs other than Kirttana or Rabindra Sangit or Folk 
° Songs or Oriya songs or Assamese songs ; 
(w) Folk songs of Bengal or of Orissa. 


7. The course in Honours for the B.Mus. Degree will include, the 
Compulsory subjects and the Optional subject which are prescribed for 
Pass candidates. In addition,"Honours candidates will take two Pass 
subjects (other than the optional subject taken in the Pass Course), each 
carrying 300 marks or one Pass subject carrying 600 marks included under 
Section 6” : f i 

Provided that à candidate who takes up a Pass subject carrying 600 
marks for the Honours course shall not be allowed to take up the same 
as one of his Optional subjects for the Pass course. f 

In the common papers Honours students will be expected to show 

a higher standard of proficiency than in the éase of Pass students. 


8, As soon as possible after the examination, the Syndicate shall 
publish a list of the candidates who have passed in the Pass course, arranged _ 
in alphabetical order, together with a list of those who have obtained 
Honours, arranged in two classes, both in order of merit. Names of candi- 
dates who pass the examination under Section 4C above shall be published 
separately, arranged in alphabetical order, without any class or distinc- 
tion. Each successful candidate shall receive with his degree of B.Mus. 
a certificate in the form entered in Appendix A. 


9, The following syllabuses defino the subjects prescribed for the 
Pass and Honours courses for the B.Mus. Examination :— 


COMPULSORY SUBJECTS-—. 
(ü: CLASSICAL —VOCAL. | 
(1) Paper V—Theoretical ea . ë .. 100 marks. 


The subject will be divided into (a) Theory of Notation—20 marks 
(Aksharmatrik, Danda-matrik, and the New Hindusthani System); (b) 
Theory of Ragas—-50 marks (Ragas and Raginis according to Hanumat- 
Mata—Six Ragas and Thirty-six Raginis in addition to the Ragas studied 
already at the I.Mus. stage; besides the following :—Theory of Alapa; 
Dhrupad; Kheyal; Tappa; Thumri; Purbanga; Uttaranga; Hori 
Dhrupad; Tarana; Sargam; Time-table of Ragas (its general rules): 
Sudha, Salanka, Sankirna; Sruti-swaras (ancient and Modern); Rasas: 
Murchhana or Scales in Music; the Musician’s Personality—Good qualities 
and Defects and (c) Theory of Talas,—30 marks (Addha, Teoda, Pancham 
Sawari, Panjabi. Theka, Dipachandi). 

(2) Paper VI :— Practical ae "y .. 200 marks. 


(Dhrupad with Alap—80 marks ; Kheyal—80 marks; Tappa or Thumri 
40 marks * 20 songs are to be learnt—10 Dhrupads, including 4 Dhamars, 
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10 Kheyals and 5.Tappas or Thumris—in the following 90 Ragas— 
Ramakeli, Lalit, Suddha Kalyan, Kedara, Chhaya-nata, Brindabani 
Sarang, Gaud Sarang, Miyan-Ki Malhar, Deshkar, Jaijayanti, Adana, 


. Kamod, Pilu, Tilak Kamod, Jhinjhauti, Basant, Durga, Puriya, Gaud 


Malhar and Darbari Kanada). - : 
(i) Alternative: Classical—Instrumental : f 
(1) Paper V—Theoretical—100 marks—the same as for Vocal (above). 
(2) Paper VI—Practieal—200 marks. | 
(20 Gats are to be played—10 Mashid-Khani (80 marks) and 10 Reza- 


. khani (80 marks) and Ten Ragas with Alapa or Tana (40 marks)—Total— 


200 marks. The Gats are to be played in the following 20 Ragas—Ramakell, 
Lalit, Suddha Kalyan, Kedara, Chhayanata, Brindabani-Sarang, Gaud- 
Sarang, Miyan-Ki Malhar, Deshkar, Jaijayanti, Adana, Kamod, Pilu, Tilak- 


- Kamod, Jhin-jhauti, Basant, Durga, Puriya, Gaud Malhar and Darberi 


Kanada). Display of Thumni type of bat-toda in the following— 
Sohimi, Jogiya, Sarfarda, Sindhu, Paraj. . 


OPTIONAL SUBJECTS 


Papers VII and VITI— 
(i) KIRTTANA. | 
(1) Paper VII—Theoretical-—100 marks. 


(a) History of Kirttana—30 marks 2 . " š 

(b) Structure of Kirttana—70 marks (Talas and Ragas according to 
lis& to be prepared from time to time aro to be learnt). 

(2) Paper ViTI—Practical—200 marks, 

(10 Songs from each of two lists to be’ prepared from time to time, 
20 songs in all, to be learnt). 

(ii) RABINDRA SANGIT.™ 

(1) Paper VII—Development of Rabindra Sangit—100 marks. 

(2) Paper VIÍI—Praetical—200 marks. 

[110 songs to be learnt, according to subjects and styles as indicated 
below: Dhrupad style 8, including Dhamar, 2; Kheyal, 2; Tappa, 2; 
Kirttana, 4; Folk, 8; Western, J; © Rabindrik 85—110]. 

(iii) BENGALI SONGS (other than Kirttana or Rabindra Sangit or 
Folk songs) or ORIYA SONGS or ASSAMESE SONGS s=- ` 

Paper VII—Theoretical—100 marks. 

(a) Development of Bengali Songs, from 10th to 20th. century—50 marks. 

(b) Basis of Composition—50 marks. (This is to inelude—(z) Lyrical 
Elements, (42) Elements of Tunes and. Talas, and the gradual changes in 
Bengali songs (other than Rabindra sangit, Kirttana or Folk songs) 
their characteristics in different ages). 

Paper VIII—Practicai—200 marks. 


(115 songs to be learnt, as composed by tho various Poets and Com- 
posers: Group A-—Poet Composers—-Ramprasad, 4 Agamani, Vijaya, 
4; Kamalakanta, 2; Dasarathi Ray, 2; Nidhu Babu, 2; Dwijendralal 
Ray, 4; Rajanikanta Sen, 2; Atul Prasad Sen, 8; Nazrul Islam, 4 Yatra 
Songs, 6; Total—38; Group B—Poets—Ajay Bhattacharyya, 5; Sailen 
Ray, 6; Pranab Ray, 4; Subodh Purakayastha, 4; Anil Bhattacharyya, 
5; Hiren Basu, 3; Gauriprasanna Majumdar, 5; Syamlal Gupta, 3; 
Total—35; Group C—Composers—Dilip Ray, 4; Himansu Datta Sura- 
sagar, 8; Sailesh Dattagupta, 8; Anupam Ghatak, 8; Bhishmadeva 
Chatterji, 6; Sachindra Devavarman, 4; Salil Chaudhuri, 4; Total—42; 
Grand Total—115. Not more than two pieces from each author shall be 
prescribed from year to year). ` 


(iv) FOLK-SONGS OF BENGAL OR OF ORISSA. 


(1) Paper VII—Theoretical—100 marks. 
(a) General knowledge about Folk Songs in different parts of Bengal, 


50 marks; (b) Structure of Folk Songs (Scales, Major Notes, Tunes and 
Talas used in different types of Folk Songs), 50 marks; i 

~(2) Paper VIII—Practieal—200 marks. 

(100 songs to be learnt—Bhatiyali 16, Baul 16, Jhumur 5, Bhaoai 8, 
eChatka 5, Mangalgiti 12, Panchali 12, Sari 12, Jari 6, Gambhira 8.). 


10. (a) In order to pass in the Pass course, a candidate must obtain 
4095 of the marks in each of the Theoretical papers and 50% of the 
marks in each of the Practical papers and 48% in the aggregate. 

(b) In paners consisting both of Theoretical and Practical parts, the 


e 


candidate in order te Pass in the paper as a whole must pass bothin ^ 


the Theoretical and Practical parts ‘separately. 
e š 
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(e) In ardor to qualify fòra décond class House a candidate must 
obtain at least 55% ofthe marks in the aggregate. If such a candidate 
obtains 65% of the marks in ‘the aggregate he shall be declared to have 
passed in the first class. ` 


ll. Any candidate who has failed in one subject only, and by nob 
more than 5 per cent. of thefull marks in that subject and has shown merit 
by gaining 60 per cont. or more in the aggregate of the marks of the exami- 
nation, shall be allowed to pass. If such a candidate has taken up the 

" Honours course and has qualified for Honours, he shall be allowed to 
retain his Honours and his place in the Honours list. In papers consist- 
ing of both Theoretical and Practical pares, the shortage of 5 per cent. 
should be either in respect of the one part or of the other, but not in 
both, in order to entitle a candidate to the benefits of this section. 

12. If the Examination Board is of opinion that in the case of any 
candidate not covered by the preceding Regulations, consideration ought 
to be allowed by reason of his high proficiency in a particular subject, 
or in the aggregate, it shall forward tho case to the Syndicate with a definite 
recommendation stating specifically the reasons for such recommendation. 
The Syndicate may accept the recommendation or may refer the matter 

‘ back to the Board for reconsideration. 


. SYLLABUS FOR ASSAMESE SONGS AS AN ELECTIVE SUBJECT 


^ a FOR THE B.A. EXAMINATION 
Group (f) 
e .. Papers II and III (Practical) 
- A—As defined in the Syllabus given in page 4— .. 50 marks 
Ie) 60 songs are to be learnt from the following books :— 150 marks 


5 songs from Bahagi—compiled by Nakul Bhuyan. 

5 songs from Biarnam—compiled by Bhubanmohini Borani. 

5 songs from any book of Gopini Shabar-nam. 

10 Ghoshas with Pad from Kirtan by Sankardev. 

10 Bargits. ` 


10 Gits from Aukia Nats- Rukminiharan, Parijatharan, 
and Rambijay by Sankardev. 


16 Adhunik. 


SYLLABUS FOR ORIYA SONGS AS AN ,ELECTIVE SUBJECT 
FOR THE-B.A.-EXAMIN ATION 


GROUP ( f) 


A—Aa defined in the Syllabus given in page 4— ` .. 60 marks 

B— Papers II and III (Practical) .. 150 marks 
60 songs are to be learnt 
15 Bhajans (Fiom Gopal Krushna, Shalibeg, Dinakrushna 
and others). 

8 Chautishas. 

15 Chaupadis (Upendra Bhanja). 

12 Champus. - 

10 songs from Krishnaprasad Basu and others. 


SYLLABUS FOR ORIYA FOLK SONGS AS AN ELECTIVE SUBJECT 
FOR THE B.A. EXAMINATION 


GROUP (e) 
À—As defined in the Syllabus given in page 4— 50 marks 
B-——Papers II and III (Practical) 1500  ,, 


26 songs to be learnt 
: Five Laudi (Gopala Ogalo). 
Five Wedding songs. 
Five Yugi songs (Kendara). 
Five Odishi songs (Jhula, oto.). 
Wive Shabara songs. 
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SYLLABUS FOR ORIYA SONGS AS AN OPTIONAL SUBJECT 
FOR THE B. MUS. (PASS) EXAMINATION 


Group (iii) 
Paper VII ` 


: Theoretical ae 100 marks 
- (a) History of Oriya Sees (from 10th to 20th 50 marks 
centuries} 
o Development of Oriya Songs (Gradualchangesin 50 marks 
Lyrical Elements, characteristics of Tunes, 
.Talas, etc. through different ages). 


Paper VIII 
` ` Praetical .. | si . we ee 200 marks ; 
75 songs are to be learnt. 


25 Bhajans (From Gopal Krushna, Shalibeg, Dinakrushna 
and others). 

` 10 Chautishas. 

15 Chaupadis (Upendra Bhanja). - 

15 Champus. 

10 songs ork Krishnaprasad Basu and others, 


SYLLABUS FOR ORIYA FOLK SONGS AS AN OPTIONAL SUBJ ECT 
: FOR THE B. MUS. (PASS) EXAMINATION 


GROUP (iv) 
Paper VII 


Theoretical ae .. 100 marks 
. (a) General knowledge of Folk gongs in different 50 marks 
parts of Orissa. 


(b) Structure of -Oriya Folk songs (Scales, 25 marks 
major notes, Tunes and Tals, used in  . 
different types of Folk songs) 


(c) Knowledge of Folk Musical Instruments .. 25 marks 
; Paper VILI 


` Practical Demonstration I idis "d .. 200 marks 


60 songs to be learnt 
10 Bhatiali. 
` 10 Laudi (Gopala Ogalo). ` 
10 Wedding songs. P 
10 Yugi songs (Kendara). . 
10 Odishi songs (Jhula, ete... 
10 Shabara songs. 


SYLLABUS FOR ORIYA SONGS AS HONOURS SUBJECT IN 
B. MUS. EXAMINATION 


x. 


Six Papers ` .. 600 marke 
Paper I. History and "Development of Oriya 100 marks 

Songs. 
Paper II. Koyili and Chautisha Songs (Markan- 100 marks 

deya Das, etc.). 


Paper III. Bhajans and Kirtans 100 marks 
Paper IV. Upendra Bhanja, Abhimanyu Samanta 100 marks 
Singhar and Biswanath Khuntia. 


» Paper V. Champu (Baladeva Kavisuryya and 100 marks 
others). 


Paper VI. Modern Oriya songs, their tendencies, 100 marks 
influences, ete. Songs to be learnt 
from Krishnaprasad Basu, Ram- 
sankar, eKuntala Kumari, etc. 
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SYLLABUS FOR ORIYA FOLK SONGS AS AN HONOURS SUBJ noa 
FOR THE B. MUS, EXAMINATION’ 


Six Papers is js .. 600 marks 


Paper I—(Theoretical) l .. 100 marks 


General knowledge about Folk: donesi in different 
parts of Orissa with special reference 
. fo their cultural and Social back- 
grounds. 


Paper II. Bhatiali songs—(a) Their composition 100 marks 
(characteristics of their’ Tunes. and 
Tals), 
; (b) Their composers. 
Paper III, Wedding Songs—Different types; 100 marks 
Characteristics of their Tunes and 
Tals; Composers. 


. Paper IV. Laudi Songs, Patna songs, Ghosajata 100 marks 
songs~—Significance of the names ; 
? characteristics of their Tunes and 
Tals; Composers. 


Paper V. Yugi Songs—Significance of the name; 100 marks 
subject-matter of the songs; 
characteristics of the Tunes and 

° Tals ; Composers. 
Paper VI. Ghudki, Odishi and Shabara Songs. 100 marks 
Significance of their names ; 
Peculiarities in their Tunes and Tals ; 
Composers. 


wa 


I ' i 
MUSIC AS AN ELECTIVE SUBJECT FOR THE I.A. EXAMINATION 


The following changes be made in Chapter XXXI (I.A.) of the egens 
tions :— 
A. Insert “(ix) Music (any one of the following) : — 


(a) Classical—Vocal 

(b) Clissical—Instrumental 

(c) Kirttana - 

(d) ‘Rabindra-Sangit 

(e) Folk-songs of Bengal or of Orissa 

(f) Bengali songs (other than Kirttana or Rabindra-Sangit or 
Folk-songs) or Oriya songs or Assamese songs after (viti) Junior 
Military Course....Chapter LIIT-A in Section 7 un er Group 
A on page 193 of the Regulations (1951 Edn.). 


B. Insert the following as the last para, of Section 7 of the Chapter 
(P. 193 of the Regulations) : — 


“Tn Music there shall be two papers of 100 marks each. ‘The dis. ribution 
of marks and divisions of subjects into Theoretical and Practical will be 
as Shown in the detailed syllabus." 

C. Insert the following id in Musie on page 212 just ebove 

the heading ‘General.’ i 


Music 
(a) CLASSICAL—VOCAL. - mE E 
l Paper I 
(Theoretical) 
A, Preliminary knowledge of Ragas, Swarae and Talas— 50 marks 


(i) Knowledge of Ragas—20 marks 
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Knowledge of ten "Thats—(1) Bhairav, (2) Bhairavi, (8) Ashavari, 
(4) Todi, (5) Bilawal, (6) Kafi, (7) Purabi, (8) Kalyan, (9) Khambaj, 
(10) Madwa. 

(22) Knowledge of Swaras—15 marks. 

Knowledge of twelve Swaras (Suddha Swaras—7, Vikrita Swaras—6). 

(iii) Knowledgé of- Telas—15 marks. 

Knowledge of the following seven Talas—(1) Trital, (2) Chautal, 
(3) Ekta], (4) Jhamptal, (5) Dhamar (Practical), (9) Chachar, (7) Kaharwa. 


B. Voice and Ear Training 50 marks 
(2) ap ns pea . 15 marks 

(4?) Tan .. 15 s> 

(iii) Mid  . »«. 10 is 

(iv) Gamak wa, 10 ^y 


Total .. 50 š; 


Paper LI ' - 
Practical Demonstration .. 100 mar s 
(Dhrupad—40 marks, Kheyal—40 marks, Thumri or Bhajan— 
. 20 marks)- 


Twenty-five (25) songs are to be learnt :—-Dhrupad—-10 songs (in- 
cluding 4 Dhamirs), Kheyal—10 songs—2 Vilambita. (slow), 8 Druta (fast) 
—Thumri or Bhajan—5 songs. I 


The songs should be learnt in the following ten Ragas :— 
(1) Bhairav, (2) Bhairavi, (3) Ashavari, (4) Alaia, (5) Todi, (6) KAS, 
A 7) Khambaj, (8) Purabi, (9) Iman-kalyan, (10) Madwa. 


(b) CLASSICAL—INSTRUMENTAL : 


Paper I 
(Theoretical) . 


A. Knowledge of Ragas, Swaras and Talas .. 50 marks 

(i) Knowledge of Ragas—20 marks. 

‘Knowledge of ten Thats :—(1) Bhairav, (2) Bhairavi, (3) Ashavari, 
(4) Todi, (5) Bilawal, (6) Kafi, 7) Purabi, (8) Kalyan, (9) Khamba), 
(10) Madwa. 

(4) Knowledge of Swaras—15 marks. 

Knowledge of 12 Swaras :—Suddha Swaras—7 ard Vikrita Swaras—b, 

(iii) Knowledge of Talas—15 marks. 

Knowledge of the following seven talas :—(l) Trital, (2) Chautal, 


(3) Ektal, (4) Jhamptal, (5) Dhamar, (6) Chachar, (7) Kaharwa. 


Practical 
B, Kara Sadhana (Use of Hands and Fingers).. 50 marks 
(i) Bol Sadhana .. 185 marks 
(it) Tan $e SEDO 2 
(iii) Mid s üt es 
(iw) Gamak (e 10 us 
Total ca DO. ous 
Paper II 
Practical Demonstration .. 100 marks 
Mashid Khani (slow) .. 40 marks i 
. Reza Khani (fast) ; .. 40 ,, 
Alap (Vilambita, Madhya, .. 20 ,, 


Druta or Jalad) —— 
Total .. 100. 5; 
"The following ten (10) Ragas with Alap in 5 (five) Ragas are to be 
played in Mashid Khani (slow) and Reza Khani (fast) Gats:— 


(1) Bhairav, (2) Bhairavi, (3) Ashavari, (4) Alaia, (5) Todi, (6) Kafi, 
(7) Khambaj, (8) Purabi, (9) Imankalyan, (10) Madwa. 


Twenty-five (25) Gatsgire to be learnt—-Mashid Khani—10 Gats, Reza 
Khani—10 Gats; d in $ Ragas, 


- 
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(c) KIRTTANA 
Paper I— ! 
A. (Theoretical) .. i0 marks 


(i) General History of the type of songs in the Group .. 20 marks 
(4) Preliminary Knowledge of the following ten Thats :— 


(1) Bilawal, (2) Kalyan, (3) Kafi, (4) Khambaj, 
(5) Ashavari,: (6) Bhairavi, (7) Bhairav, (8) Purabi, 
(9) Madwa, (10) Todi. 20 marks 


(444) General knowledge of Laya, Matra and Tala . 10 marks 


Trital, Ektal; Jhamptal, Rupak, Kaharwa, Dadra, Dhamar, Chautal, 
Teoda and Jat (in 7 matras). \ 


B. (Practical) | .. 50 marks 


Voice and Ear Training :—Articulation, Pronuneiaticn and Mudras—15 
marks; Recognition of Swaras—15 marks; Knowledge of Swaralipi—16 
marks; Range of Voice—5 marks. 


Paper II 


Practical .. 100 marks 
30 Krittana Songs from a list to be prépared from time to time. 


(d) RABINDRA-SANGIT 


e I 
Paper I—As in Paper I under Kirttana mentioned above .. 100 marks 
Paper IT—50 songs to be learnt from a list to be prepared 
from time to time 100 marks 


(e) FOLK SONGS OF BENGAL OR OF ORISSA 
Paper J—As in Paper I undér Kirttana mentioned above .. 100 marks 
Paper II—30 songs to be learnt from a list to be prepared 


from time to time 100 marks 
SYLLABUS FOR ORIYA FOLK SONGS 
Paper Il 


Practical si x ET e 100 marks 
| Thirty songs are to be learnt 


Twelve Bhatiali. 

Six Ghudki songs from Tika Govinda Chandra. 
Six Laudi Songs. 

‘Six Wedding songs. ' 


(f) BENGALI SONGS (other than Kirttana or Rabindra-Sangit.or Folk - 


songs) Or ORIYA SONGS Or ASSAMESE SONGS 


Paper I—As in Paper I under Kirttana mentioned above .. 100 marso 
Paper II—50 songs to be learnt from a list to be prepared 
f rom. time to time 100 marks 


SYLLABUS FOR ASSAMESE SONGS AS AN ELECTIVE SUBJECT 
FOR LA. EXAMINATION 


Paper II 


50 songs to be learnt from the following books :— .. 100 marks 


5 songs from Bahagi—compiled by Nakul Bhuyan.  . 

5 songs from Biarnam—compiled by Bhubanmohini Borani, 
5 songs from any Gopini-Shabar-nam book. 

10 Ghoshas with Pad from Kirtan by Sankardev. 

10 Bargits. 

15 Adhunik. 


SYLLABUS FOR ORIYA SONGS 


Paper 11 : 


> 
2 
` 


Practical I .. .. .. 100 marks 
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Fifty songs to be learnt 


Twenty Bhajans from Gopal Krishna and Others. 
Ten Kirtans from Krishna Lila. 

Ten Chaupadis. 
_Ten Modern songs. 


i © H 


MUSIC AS AN ELECTIVE SUBJECT FOR THE B.A. EXAMINATION 


The following changes be made in Chapter XXXII (B.A.) of the Regule- 
tions :— 


A. Insert (IX) Music (any one of the following) :— 
'* (a) Classical Vocal, (b) Olassical—Instrumental, (c) Kirttana, or 
Bengali songs (other than Kirttana or Rabindra Sangit or Folk songs.)" 


(d) Rabindra Sangit, (e) Folk songs of Bengal or of Orissa or of Assam, (f) Oriya 
songs or Assamese songs, 


After “(ot Senior Military Gana Gahan LITI-A’ in Section 6° under 
Group A on page 218 of the Regulations (1951 Edn.). 


B. (i) Section 8 of the Chapter (page 219) be replaced by the following :— 


" Phere shal] be three papers in the Pass Course and six papers in the 
Honours Course in every subject except in the Compulsory Modern Indian 


' Language and Music, In Compulsory Modern Indian Language, only 


one Pass paper shall be set. Hach paper shall be of three hours and shall carry 
100 marks. In Music, however, there shall be three papers, theoretical and 
practical, carrying 800 marks in all. The distribution of marks and divisions 
of subjects will be as shown in the detailed syllabuses."' 

(ii) Add the words ‘and in Music’ after ‘Vernacular’ in the last line of 
Section 7 of the Chapter (page 219), 

C. Insert the following Syllabuses i in Music on page 247 below the Syllabus 
in Education :— 


Any one of the following: — 
(a) CLASSICAL-—VOCAL. 


Paper I—(Theoretical) ». 100 marks 
A. History and Development of the Special Type of Music ... 25 marks 
D. Theory of Notation .. 25 marks 
(s) Akar Matrik, (//) Danda Matrik, (iii) Hindusthani Paddhati. 
O, Theory of Ragas | .. 25 marks 
Six (6) Ragas and Thirty (80) Raginis of Hanumat Mat, Swaras and. 
Srutis. 

D. Theory of Talas , i .. 25 marks 
Teogda, Jhumur, Ada Chautal, Surphank, Rupak in addition to Talas in 
Papers II and 1I]—(Practical) «+ 200 marks 
A. Voice and Ear Training :—(i) Alankar, (ii) Tan, (i) Mid, 

(iv) Gamak. 50 marks 
B. Dhrupad--60 marks, Kheyal—60 marks, Thumri or Tappa 
—30 marks — Total 150 marks. 


25 Songs are e to be learnt (Ten Dbrupads ineluding Four Dhamars, Ten 
Kheyals and Five Thumri or Tappa) in the following 20 Ragas :— 


(1) Ramkeli, (2) Lalit, (3) Suddha Kalyan, (4) Kedara, (5) Chayanata? ` 


(6) Brindabani Sarang, (T) Gaud Sarang, 18) Mianki Malhar, (9) Deshkar. 
(10) Jayjayanti. (11) Adana, (i9) Kamod, (13) Pilu, (14) Tilak Kamod, 
115) Jhinjhauti, (16) Basant, (17) Durga, (18) Puriya, (19) Gaud Malhar, 
tao) Darbari Kanada. 


-—— í` L2. 9 --. 
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(b CLASSIOAL—INSTRUMENTAL | 
Paper I (Theoretical) f ww. 100 marks. I 
A. History and Development of the Special Type of Music ... 25 marks. 
. B. Theory of Notation os» 25 marka, 


(ü) Akar Matrik, 
Gi, Danda Matrik 
(4i) Hindusthani Paddhati 
C. THEORY OF RAGAS .. 25 marks. 


(1) Ragas and Raginis (according to Hanumat Mai (Six) (6) Ragas and 
Thirty (80, Raginis in addition to the Ragas in I. Mus ), (2) Theory of Alap, 
(2) Dhrupad, (4) Kheyal, (5) Tappa, (6) Thumri, (7) Purbanga, (8) Utta- 
ranga, (9) Hori Dhrupad, (10) Tarang, (11) Sargam, (12) Time Tables of 
Ragas, (13) Defects and qualities of a Musician’s personality, (14) Suddha, 
Sslanka, Samkirna, (15) Sruti Swaras (ancient and modern), (16) Rasas, 
(17) Musical scales or Murchana. 


D. Theory of Talas .. 28 marks. 


In addition to the Talas of 7.4, the following are to be added :— 
(1) Addha, (2) Teoda, (8) Pancham Sawari, (4) Panjabi Theka, (5 


Dipachandi. | 
Papers II and III (Practical) e. 200 marks. 
A. "Voice and Ear Training: (ü Alankar, (ii) Tan, (iii) Mid, I 

(iv) Gemak see 50 marks. 
B. Twenty Gats are tobe played: (10) Mashid Kheni, (10) Reza-khani, 

with Alap of Ten Ragas. f f 
Mashid Khani—60 marks, Rezaskhani-60 marks, 

Alap—30 marks. Total 150 marks. 


The Gats are to be played in the following Ragas :— 


(1) Ramkeli, (2) Lalit (8: Saddha-Kalyan, (4) Kedara, (5) Chayanata, 
(6) Brindabani Sarang, (7) Gaud Barang, (8) Miyanki Malhar. (9) Deshkar, ` 
(10) Jayjayanti, (11) Adana, (12) Kamod, (18) Pila, (14) Tilak Kamod, 
(15) Jhinjhauti, /16) Basant, (17) Durga, (18) Puriya, (19) Gand Malhar, 
(20) Darbari Kanada. 


(c) KIRTTANA 

Paper I (Theoretical) : .». 100 marks. 
A. History and Development of the Special Type of Music ... 25 marks. 
(i) From Jayadeva to Sri Chaitanya, (i) From Sri Chaitanya to Khetari 


- 


Utseva, (fii) From Khetari Utsava to Modern times. š: 
B. Theory of Notation P .. 25 marks. 
(i) Akar Matrik, (6 Danda Matrik, (iii) Hindusthani Paddhati. 
. C. Theory of Ragas | ^o. 95 marks. 
Siz (6) Ragas and Thirty (80) Raginis of Hanumat Mat, Swaras and 
Srutis. l Er 
D. Theory of Talas .. 25 marks, 
x Teods, Jhumur, Ada Chautal, Surphank, Rupak in addition to Talas in 
Papers II and III (Practical) see, 200 marks. 
A. Voice and Hat Training : (i) Alankar, (ii) Tan, (iii) Mid, | 
(iv) Gamak «. 00 marks, 
B. 90 songs to be learnt from liste to be prepared from time 
to time- . e 150 marks, 
(d RABINDRA SANGIT— 
Paper I (Theoretical) s.. 100 marks, 
A. History and Development of Rabindra Sangit ` e 95 marks. 
B. Theory of Notation ^  *. 95 marka, « 
(i) Akar Matrik, (ii) Danda Matrik, (i) Hindusthani Paddhati, 
, C Theory of Ragas «> 25 marks. 
Siz (6) Ragas and Thirty (80) Raginis of Hanumat .Mat, Swaras and 
Srutis. ` š 
D. Theory of Tales l E .. 25 marks, 
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rl Jhumur, Ada Chautal, Surphank, Ropák,in addition to Talas in 


* * 


Papers II and III (Practical? | 900 marks. 
( Voice and Ear Training .. 60 marks. 
(if) Practical Knowledge of Ragas, Swaras and Talas .. 50 marks, 


(ii) Sixty songs to be learnt (according to zone and Sub- 100 marks 
jects) from the following Groups :— l 
(ü Dbrupad 5 including Dhamar 9, (ii Pappa 2, (iii) Kheyal 2, (iv) Folk 
Song 3, (vc) Kirtan 8, (vi) Western 2, (vif) Seasonal 10, (vii) Ceremonial 6, 
(tz) “Devotional 6, (z) Love 6, (xi) Patriotic 4. (zi) Drama (From Gitinatya 
and Nritya Natya) 8, (ciii) Kabya Sangit or Lyric Songs 3. 


(e) FOLK SONGS OF BENGAL OR OF ORISSA 


Paper I (Theoretical) l .. 100 marks, 
A. History and Development of Folk Songs .. 25 marks. 
B. Theory of Notation .. 25 marks. 
(ü) Akar Matrik, (if) Danda Matrik, (fü) Hindusthani 
Paddhati. 
C, ` Theory of Ragas .. 25 marks, 
Siz (6) Ragas and Thirty (30) Raginis of Hanumat Mat, Swaras and , 
Srutis. 
D, Theory of Talas .. 25 marka, 


Teoda, Jhumur, Ada Chautal, Surphank, Rupak in addition to Talas in 


Papers If and III (Practical) poo 200 marks. 
A. Voice and Ear i (i) Alankar, (ii) Tan, (iii, Mid, 
(iv) Gamak ` .. O00 marks, 


B. 25 songs to be learnt—Bhatiali 10, Baul 10, Jhumur 5 150 marks, 


(f) BENGALI SONGS, OTHER THAN KIRTTANA OR RABINDRA 
SANGIT OR FOLK SONGS OR ORIYA SONGS OR ASSAMESE 
SONGS. 


Paper I (Theoretical) .. 100 marks. 


A. History and Development of the Special Typo of Music ... 25 marks, 
(From 10th to 20th Century) 


B. Theory of Notation .. 25 marks, 
(ü Akar Matrik, (i) Danda Matrik, (iii) Hindusthani Paddhati. 
. G. Theory of Ragas .. 25 marks. 
Siw (6) Ragas and Thirty (80) Raginis of Hanumat Mat, Swaras and Srutis. 
D. Theory of Talas . 25 marks. 
oo Jhumur, Ada Chautal, Surphank, Rupak in addition to Talas in 
L e 
Papers IT and III (Practical) .. 200 marks. 
A. Voice and Ear Training : : (i) Alankar, (it) Tan, (iii) Mid, 
(iv) Gamak .. 50 marks. 
B. 60 Songs are to be learnt from the list to be prepared from l 
time to time ' «. 150 marks, 
e° 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification 


No. C./3186/72 (Affl.) -- 


Tt is notified for general information that the Chancellor -has, been pleased to approve 
of the resolution of the Syndicate granting extension of affiliation to the Vijaygarh Jyotish 
Roy College, Jadavpur, in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Physics, Chemistry and 
Mathematics to the I.Sc. standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1954-55, 
i.e., with permission to present candidates forthe examination in the subjects from 1956 
and not earlier. I 


Senate House, ~., D. CHAKRAVARTY, 
'The 17th June, 1955 Registrar 


` QOALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification 
No, C/3102/113/(Af8.) 


Tt is notiged for general information that under Sub Section (1) of Seetion 2 of the 
Firt Statutes of the University of Calcntsa, relating to the '"'affiliation of Colleges", the 
Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the Affiliation of the West Bengal State College 
of Agriculture, Tollvgune, to the B.Sc. (Agri ) standard with effect from the commencement 
of the session 1954-55, with permission to present candidates for examination in the subject 
from 1957 and not eariier. | | | 


Senate House, >. D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 16th June, 1955 Registrar. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification 
No. CSR/29/55 


Tt is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter LII-B of 
the Regulations were made by the Academic Council on 30th March 1955 and adopted by 
the Senate on 80th April 1955 :— 


(i) In Section 3, under clause (a), in lines 1 and 2 the words “Ordinarily to 
be taken at the end of the first year” be replaced by the words “to be taken after 
completing a ccurse of one year in a recognised institution", i 


. (ii) In Section 8, under clause (b), in lines 1 and 2 the words ‘‘Ordinarily to be 
taken at the end of the third year' be replaced by the words ‘fto be taken after 
completing a regular course of three yeers in a recognised institution.” 


(ii) In Section 3, under clause (c), in lines 1, 2, and 8, the words ‘Ordinarily 
to be taken at the end of the fifth year and provided the candidate has already 
passed the B. Arch. Examination Part IL” be replaced by the words “to be taken 
after completing a regular course of five years in a recognised institution bud not 
within a period of two years from the date of passing the B.Arch. Examination, 
Part TT’. I . 

(v) Tn lines 8 and 5 of Section 6 of the B.Arch. Regulations (page 643 of the 
Regulations). the word 'three' be replaced by the word 'Four' and the following 
proviso be added to the Bection : 


Provided that! a candidate for the B.Arch. Part III Examination may be 
permitted to appear as a non-collegiate student after four years, if he is specially 
recommended by the Principal of the college. 


The changes will take immediate effect. 


i , 


BSanate House, ; D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 23rd May, 1955 " Registrar ` 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notifications 
No. Rts, /MP/Int, /55 
Re : Intermediate (1955) candidates reported against 


[JULY 


The following orders have been passed by the Vice Chancellor and Syndicate in respect 
of the cases of breach of discipline arising in connection with the ILA, Examination, 


1955 — 


(i) The examination for 1955 of the following candidate is cancelled and he is debarred 
from adpearing at any University examination for the years 1956 to 1960 (five years) :— 


(1) 


Asitkumar Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 581, 


(ii) The examination for 1955 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are 
debarred from appearing at any University examination in 1956 and 1957 :— 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


Gopalkrislina Ghosh, Roll Balur. No. 62. 
Murarimohan Saha, Roll Balur. No. 70. 
Subhashbchandra Sarkar, Roll Rai. No. ô. 
Bimalkumar Dasgupta, Roll Rai. No. 37. 


(iii) The examination for 1955 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are 
debarred from appearing at any University examination in 1956. 


(1) 
(2) 
(8) 
14) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9' 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(18) 
(1.4) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 


Anantakrishna Kundu, Roll Cal. No. 1504 
Hrishikes Tanti, Roll Cal. No. 2061- 
Tapendranath Mitra, Roll Cal. No. 2161 
Syamalkumar Sengupta, Roll Cal. No. 8858 
Shree Krishan Bahety, Roll Cal. No. 3809 
Dwarka Das Bagree, Roll Cal, No. 3810 
Shree Ram Agarwala, Roll Cal. No. 3837 
Gopalkrishna Ghosh, Roll Cal. No 4760 
Tapaskumar Mukbopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 6321 
Manorama Saha, Roll Cal. F. No. 1927 
Arabinda Majumdar, Roll Balur. No. 32 
. Hirendramohan Ghosh, Roll Balur. No. 68 
Santcshkumar Saha, Roll Balur, No. 67 | 
Nirn a'chandra Sarkar, Roll Balur. No. 68 
Hiralal Poddar, Roll Balur. No. 73 
Sumeru Gupta, Roll Bol. No. 43 
Sudhamay Kole, Roll Bur. No. 141 
Lachhuman Subba, Roll Dar. No. 62 
Rishnupada Mandal, Roll Jia: No. 49: ` 
Arunkumar Bandyopádhyáy, Roll Mahi. No. 6 
Himansusekhar Mistri, Roll Mahi. No. 8 
Hrishikes Bag, Roll Mahi. No. 9 
Sudhirchandra Metya, Roll Mahi. No. 10 
Sasankasekbar Bag, Roll Mahi. No. 11 
Shaikh Yusuf Ali, Roll Mal. No. 72 
Dilipkumar Das, Roll Mid. No. 50 
Debasish Sengupta, Roll Ser. No. 7 


(iv) The examination for 1955 of the following candidates is cancelled :— 


Md. Osman Ali, Roll Cal. No. 1684 

Pujan Gupta, Roll Cal. No. 2455 

Kapur Chand Jain, Roll Cal. No. 3731 

Shanker Lall Jhunjhunwala, Roll Cal. No. 3737 
Ram Adhin Singh, Roll Cal. No. 3949 
Banipada Saha, Holl Cal. No, 5481 

Anilbaran Bandyopadhyay. Roll Cal. No. 5796 
Kamalkumar Malakar, Roll Cal. No. 6284 
Hirendranath Ray, Roll Cal. No. 6216 
Sanatkumar Gangopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 6841 
Sitendranarayan Baksi, Roll Cal. No. 6348 
Pratima Rauth, Roll Cal. F.N. No. 583 

Ira Ray, Roll Cal, F.N. No. 587 

Muhemmad Abdur Rashid, Roll Ber. No. 53 
Pulakkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Jal. No. 41 
Gunasckare Ellawala, Roll Ser. No. 61 
Bankimehadra Pradhan, Roll Tam. N. No. 4 


(v): No action be taken against the following candidate :— 


(1) 


Birendranath Sau, Roll Cal. No. 1740 
e 
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of the cases of breach of diseip!ins arising in connection with the I.S:. Examination; 


1955 r 


(i) The examination for 1955 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are 
debarred from appearing at any University examination in 1956 ;— 


(1) 


Santoskumar Das, I, Roll Cal. No. 1214 
(Regd. No. 18087 of 1953-54) 

Sibapada Goswami, Roll Cal. No. 1963 
Rama Nand Prasad Sinha, Roll Cal. No. 2751 
Sitansusekhar Bhattacharyya, Roll Gal. No. 2897 
Asokkanti Basu, Roll Cal. No. 2976 

Purnendu Guhathakurta, Roll Cal. No. 3307 

Asok Biswas, Roll Cal. No. 3570 i 
Timirbaran Sen, Roll Cal. No. 3967 

Subhendu Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 4107 
Dhrubanarayan Basak, Roll Cal. No. 4949 
Rabindranath De, Roll Cal. No. 4354 
Kesabchandra Gangopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 4459 
Subaschandra Basu, Roll Cal. No. 4963 
Harisankar Saba, Roll Cal. No. 5111 
Kalyankumar Dasgupta, Roll Cal. No. 5466 
Subratakumar Gupta, Holl Cal. No. 5475 
Dipendranath Pal, Roll Cal. No. 5930 
Indubhushan Sengupta, Roll Cal. No. 63-6 
Aaunkumar Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. No. 6770 
Sukomal Mahapatra, Roll Cal. No. 7306 
Sudhirkumar Ghosh. Roll Cal. No. 7801 
Prabhaschandra Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. No 7885 
Kamala Ray, Roll Cal, F. No. 467 

Ajitkumar De, Roll Asan. No. 151 

Krishnakumar Bandyopadhyay, Roll Asan. No. 161 
Debes Mitra. Roll Asan. No. 208 

Md. Ayub Quais, Roll Asan. No. 251 - 

Anis Ahmed Hussaini, Rolf Asan. No. 252 
Pratibhanath Chaudhuri, Roll Balur. No. 1 


Pradyotkumar Sarkar, Roll Balur. No. 48 (s 


Dhanapati Samanta, Roll Bank. No. 205 
Md. Mokhtar Hosain. Koll Bar. No. 47 
Pradipkumar Sinha, Roll Ber. No. 1 
Subrata Chakrabarti, Roll Ber. No, 56 
Durgadas Chattopadhyay, Roll Birb. No. 73 
Kumarischandra Dan, Roll Birb. No. 89- 
Nirendranath Chaudhuri, Roll Bur. No. 111 
Nirmalkumar Das, Roll Hug. No. 2 
Binaykrishna Ray. I, Roll Jal, No. 5 
(Regd. No. 17596 of 1959.53) 
Debkumar Ghosh, Roll Jal, No 10 
Debaprassad Ghosh, Roll Jal. No. 26 
Binaykrishna Ray, IT, Roll Jal. No. 29 
(Regd. No. 14216 of 1950-51) 
Kishanchandra Sen, Roll Jal. No. 36 
Syamapada Das, Roll Jal. No. 48 
Asimkumar Guha, Roll Jal. No. 74 
Gopinath Pal, Roll Jal. No. 77 
Amalkumar Bandyopadhyay, Roll Jal. No. 83 : 
Syamalkumar Sarkar, Roll Jal. No. 196 
Shasthicharan Kole, Holl Kalna. No. 51 
Ohowdhuri Abdul Quddus, Roll Kat. No. 12 
Dayamay Nandi, Roll Kat. No. 22 
Md. Abdur Raquib, Roll Mal. No. 10 ' 
Birendrakumar Goswami, Roll Mal. No. 43 
Sunilkumar Das, Roll Mal. No. 53 
Md. Khalid Mian, Roll Mal, No. 92 
Sankarlal Saha, Roll Naba. No. 109 
Ajaykumar Basu, I, Roll Nai. No 46. 

I (Regd. No. 2889 of 1953-54) 
Ajitkumar Kes, Roll Nai. No. 75 
Ranjitkumar Bandyopadhyay, Roll Nai. No. 77 
Santoshkumar Chattopadhyay, Roll Ram. No. 33 
Prabodhchandra Desarkar, Roll Ser. No. 24 
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Bibhutibhushan Ghatak, Roll Ser. No. 52 
Barenkumar Sen, Roll Uttar. No. 43 
Nanigopal Goladar, Roll Uttar. No. 70 


(ii) The examination for 1955 of the following candidates is cancelled :~- 


- 41) 


Senate House, 


Ranjitkumar Ghosh, I, Roll Cal. No. 509 
(Regd. No. 13152 of 1953-54) 


. Onkarnath Pal, Roll Cal. No. 510 


Ratbindranath Mukhopadnyay, Roll Cal. No. 1068 

Asitbaran Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 1064 

Prabirkumar Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. No. 1192 

Piroze Bulsara, Roll Cal. No. 1646 

Kasim Tyebbhoy, Roll Cal, No, 1647 

Kamaikumar Datta, Roll Cal. No. 2257 

Sukumar Das, Roll Cal. No. 9259 

Birendrakumar Samal, Roll Cal. No. 2765 

Manicharan Das, Roll Cal. No: 2756 

Asitranjan Basu, Roll Cal. No. 8268 

Sibapada Chattopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 3942 : 

Amal Basuray, Roll Cal, No. 3948 

Sudhendranath Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 8958 

Subhrendu Ghosh, Roll Cal. Nc. 4034 

Tarasankar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 7248 

Bimalendu Ray, Roll Cal No. 7677 

Prasantaprasad Ray, Roll Cal. No. 7678 

Bijaykrisha Parui, Roll Cal, No. 769) 

Harendranath Mandal, Roll Cal. No. 7922 @ 
Ram Bahadur Shaw, Roll Asan. No. 346 

Malaykumar Ray, Roll Ber. No. 235 

Bansidhàr Ojha, Roll Bol. No. 48 ' : 
Hitendrakumar Nag, Roll Coo. No 39 

Biswanath Mandal, Roll Tta. No. 84 I i 
Achintyakumar Bhaduri, Roll Jal. No. 92 

Prabirkumar Raychaudhuri, Roll Jal. No. 102 

Debesranjan Dasgupta, Roll Jal. No. 108 

Debdas Ray, Roll Jal. No. 107 

Gaurkisor Chandra, Roll Kat. No. 5 

Ranjitkumar Chattopadbyay, Roli Kri. No. 50 

Ardhendusekhar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Kri. N^. 129 

Birendranath Maiti, Roll Mid. No. 221 

Animeshranjan Ghosh, Roll Sili No. 48 

Dipakkumar Acharyya, Roll Uttar. No. 2- 

No action be taken against the following candidates :— 
Sailendranath Sarkar, Roll Cal. No, 825 

Bimalkumar Mitra, Roll Cal. No. 3245 

Nirojkumar Sengupta, Roll Cal. No. 4334 

Asokkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 4346 

Dilipkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 4347 

Sudhansuranjan Majumdar, Roll Cal. No. 4849 

Nagendramohan Majumdar, Roll Cal. No. 4850 

Binaybhushan Majumdar, Rol! Cal. No. 4351 

Kanailal Hajra, Roll Cal. No, 4358 

Biswanath Gangopadhyay, Roll Cal. No.4 353 

Amalkumar Nag, Roll Cal No 4406 | 

Prabirkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No, 4408 

Jayantakumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 4409 

Arunkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 4410 
Satyabrata Guha, Roll Cal. No. 4425 
Jyotiprazad Guha, Roll Cal. No. 4426 
Manindrachandra Gupta. Roll Sili. No. 25 
' Yours faithfully 
Calcutta, š N. C. ROY 


The Ist July, 1955. Controller of Examinations. 


UNIVERSITY OF LUCKNOW. - 
Dated the 16th December, 1954. i ) 


“ 


É Tt is to state that.Dr. M. G. Tekchandani, who passed M.B.B.S. in May, 1952 from 
Calcutta University, has been working for his M.D, Examination at the K. G. Medical 


P | | 
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College, Lucknow. During his stay in the Medical College he mutilated a number of text 
books, journals and the manuscript of an old thesis in deposit at the Medical College 
Library, It was noticed that whole articles and a number of pages were removed from 
the text books, journals and the thesis. After a thorough investigation into the matter, 
it was found that Dr. M. G. Tekchandani was guilty of the above offence. The missing 
pages and articles were found in his possession in addition to a number of X-ray plates, 
which were missing from the case sheets of the Medical Ward. The nature of the offence 
is, obviously, very serious. Dr. M. G. Tekchandani has, therefore, been expelled from the 
University on account of gross misbehaviour and he will not be allowed to appear at any exa- 
mination of the University i in future. 


In view of the serious nature of the offence, I am directed to bring his case to your 
notice for such action ag you may deem fit to take, 


K. D. TEWARI, 
Registrar. 


OSMANIA UNIVERSITY. 
Hyderabad—Deccan. Notification. 


(A) The Results Committee has found Shafiuddin Babu Khan, son of Bashiruddin 
Babu Khan, candidate Roll No. 2796, Intermediate Science Examination held in April, 1954 
(Nizam College Centre), guilty of grave malpractice and has resolved that this vandidate 
be expelled from the University. He should not be allowed to appear at any University 
pius a hereafter and his result at the Intermediate Science Examination, April, 1954, 

e cancelltd - 


(B) The Results Committee has found the under-mentioned candidates guilty of 
malpractice (actually copying from the written matter at the Examination Centres) at the 
University Examinations held in April, 1954 and has resolved that these candidates be 
rustieated for two years and the results of the candidates at the University Examinations 
held in April, 1954 be cancelled. They can appear at the respective examinations of the 
University to be held in April, 1956. 


Intermediate Science 


Roll No. Name. 


264 . Md. Zaheeruddin, s/o Md. Ali. 

518 Ashok Bodbanker, s/o Gangadhar Rao. 
| 785 Khaja Rasheeduddin Ahmed, s/o Khaja Basheeruddin Abmed. 

788 Dattatraya, s/o Maruti Rao Maladkar. 

1199 Kamlakar, s/o.Madhav Rao. l 

1227 Mohd. Moncer Ahmed, s/o Shaik Amam. 

1241 Marthand Rao, s/o Ramchander Rao, 

1500 Y. Chandrakant Rao, s/o Ram Rao. 

9968 K. Narsimha Rao, s/o K. Brahmanandam. 

2367 K. Chandra Sheker, s/o Kashinath Rao. 


Intermediate Arts 


Roll No. Name. 


8299 Perhlad Pershad Sharma, s/o Girdhari Pershad Sharma. 
' 3445 P. Surender Rao, s/o Panderinath Rao. 

3741 Hasan Fuzlullah Siddiqui, s/o Abu Turab Ali Siddiqui. 

4648 Shama Rao, s/o Sharanappa. 

5496 Suseela, L. d/o L. Konda Reddy. 


B.Sc, 


Roll No. Name 


689 Tomas Millary, s/o Millary. 
67 . V.A. H. Samuel, s/o V. Samuel. 


B. A, 


Roll No. Name. 


1742 Mohd. Saleh Mirza Khan, s/o H. Yunus Mirza. 

1758 Syed Mohammed Nooruddin Masood Quadri, s/ o Syed Gulam Gp / 
2838 Shridhar Rao, s/o Atmaram Rao. 

2432 Ramana Rao, B. V. s/o B. V. Nandikeswara Rao. 


š š 
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(C) The Results Committee bas found the under-mentioned candidates guilty of 
malpractice (in possession. of printed matter at the Examination Hall) at the University 
Examinations held in April, 1954 and haa resolved that these candidates be rusticated for 
one year and the results of the candidates at the University Examinations held in April, 
1954 be cancelled. They can appear at the respective University Examinations to be held 
in Apri], 1955. 

Intermediate Science 


Roll No. : Name. 
762 Abul Faiz Mohd. Moinuddin, s/o Mohd. Alimuddin. 
Intermediate Arts 


Roll No. Name. 


9714 Shaikh Mohammed Raza, s/o Shaik Abu! Qassim. 
4176 Khaja Fakhruddin Ahmed, s/o Mohammad Bandai Ali. 


B. À. 


Roll No, Names 
1561 Md, Yasin Ali, s/o Raj Muhummed. 


t 


(D) The results of the under-noted candidates who are suspected of malpractice at 
the University Examinations held in April, 1954 are cancelled. They are, however, allowed 
to appear at the respective Supplementary Examinations to be held in Septr./Octr., 1954. 


Intermediate Arts. 


Roll No. Name. 


4916 A. Ramraj, s/o Hanumayya. 
. 4898 R. Murlidher Rao, s/o R. Seetaram Rao. 


B.A. 


Roll No. Name, 
1599 Jeevan Khandare, s/o Keshav Rao Khandare, , 


OSMANIA UNIVERSITY. 
Hyderabad—Decean. Notification. 


R. Kanakachari, son of R. Jaganadha Chari, candidate Roll No. 2481, H. 8. C. Public 
Examination held in-1950, has been found guilty of registering himself for the Intermediate 
Arts Examipation on false pretences by tampering the Memorandum of Marks issued from 
the Board of Secondary Education, Hydérabad-Dn. His irregular admission to the Inter- 
mediate Arts Examination beld in April, 1954 is hereby cancelled and he is rusticated for a. 
period of three years. He can appear at the Intermediate Arts Examination to be held 
in 1957 provided he becomes eligible for admission by then. 


M. A. OSMANI 
Controller of Examinations. 


OSMANIA UNIVERSITY, HYDERABAD-DECCAN 
Notification. 


Naganatham, Roll No. 700, H.8.C. Supplementary Examination of 1932 and 
B. Venkateshwar Rao, Roll No. 3482, H.8.C. Examination of 1958 have been found guilty 
of securing admission to the first-year of Chaderghat College on false pretences by sub- 
mitting forged Memoranda of Marks issued from the Board of Secondary Education, 
Hyderabad-Deccan. Their irregular admissions are hereby cancelled and they are rusti- 
cated for a period of three years. They can join the University in 1957, provided they 
become eligible for admission by then. ` 


` | | M. A. OSMANI 
Dated 18th November, 1964. Controller of Examinations 
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OSMANIA UNIVERSITY, HYDERABAD-DEOCAN 


Notification. 


(A; The Results Committee has found the undermentioned candidates guilty of 
malpractice (actually copying from the written-matter at the Examination Centres) at the 
Supplementary Examinations held in Septr/Octr 1954 and has resolved that these candi- 
dates be rusticated for two years and the results of the candidates at the Supplementary 
Examinations held in Sepir/Ocir 1954 be cancelled. They can appear at the respective 
examinations of the University to be held in Septr/Octr 1956. 


* 


Intermediate (Science) 


Roll No. | Name. 


4 Laxminarasiah, s/o Istary. 
197 Md. Ikram Ilyas, s/o Mohd, Hanief. 
232 Md. Yaver Hussain, s/o Md. Aijaz Hussain Ansari, 
541 Shujat Ahmed Khan, s/o Md. Badhan Khan, 
1008 B. Damoder Reddy, s/o B. Krishna Reddy. 
1017 Shanta Pershad, s/o Jodha Pershad. 
1042 Dharma Reddy, s/o Veera Reddy. 
1075 Sarad Kumar Bende, s/o Renukadas Rao Bende, 


Intermediate (Arts) 


Roll No, Name. 
2071 Narendra Kheny, s/o Madivalappe Kheny. 


(B) Phe results Committee has found the undermentioned candidates guilty of 
malpractice (in possession of matter pertaining to examination) at the Supplementary 
Examinations held in Septr/Octr 1954 and has resolved that these candidates be rusticated 
for one year and the results of the candidates at the Supplementary Examinations held in 
Septr/Octr 1954 be cancelled. They can appear at the respective exeminations of the 
University to be held in Septr/Octr 1955, 


Intermediate (Science) 


Roll No. Name 
43 Mohd. Yousuf Hussain Kadary, s/o Mohd. Hidayat Hussain. 
1016 N. Kashi Rao, s/o N. Venkat Rao. 
B, 8c, 


Roll No. Name. 


67 (Ghulam Mohd. s/o Shaikh Ali. 
79 K, Yethi Rajam, s/o K, Dubha Bajam. 


M. A. OSMANI 
Dated 19th Novr., 1954. Controller of Examinations. 


UNIVERSITY OF TRAVANCORE 


No, D. Dis. 414/64. ° Trivandrum, 
Proceedings of the Syndicate 


Subject :—Malpractice at the University Examinations held in September 1953 and 
March 1954. 
Read :—(1) Reports of the Chief Suprintendents ; 
(2) Explanation of the Qandidates ; 
(3) Reporta of the Examiners in the subjects concerned; . " 
(4) Recommendations of the standing committee of the Sydicate on resi- 
dence, welfare and discipline of students. 


Orders 


. The Syndicate having found the undermentioned candidates at thé University Exami« 
nations held in September 1953 and March 1954 guilty of misconduct or resorting to unfair 
means at the Examinations, has resolved that the Examinations taken by these candidates 
be cancelled and that they be debarred from appearing at any Examination of this Uni- 
versity earlier than the date noted against the name of each. 


“are By order 
Dated 19th Feb., 1955. P. 8. ABRAHAM 
à .? Registrar, 
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NYAYA-MANJARI 
VoL.—l1l (5) 


JANAKI VALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., PH.D., Sankhyatirtha 


The demonstration of the authenticity of the Agamas of the 
Saiwa, the Paficarütra and such other schools 


Various other Agamas are noticed by us. They generally admit 
of two types. Some Agamas are absolutely opposed to the Vedas, viz., 
the Agamas.of the Buddhist school. . The other Agamas are not 
opposed to the. Vedas. But they teach new rites. which have been 
suggested by them. The Agamas of the Saiva. school illustrate the 
second type of Agamas. Of these two types we hold that the Agamas 
of the Saiva school are authentic since we find reasons neither to 
entertain a doubt about the truth of knowledge, derived from these 
Agamas nor to contradict the truth of such knowledge by other true 
judgments. It has been established by the Dharma Sastras and 
inference that these Agamas have been composed by God. We cannot 
imagine that they owe their origin . .to greed, delusion and such other 
sinister motives. - Some doctrines of the Saiva system of thought are 
.in perfect aggreement with those of some sections of the Vedas. Thus 
there is no scope for entertaining the hypothesis that these Agamas 
bear the stamp-‘of sinister motives such as greed, delusion, etc., on their 
face. They do not challenge the authority of the Vedas since they do 
not discard the caste-system etc., accepted by the Vedas. : Reasons 


which nayo been advanced in support of the authenticity of the works 
-$ 


; Y 
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of Manu and such other persons are not applicable to vindicate the truth 
of the Agamas of the Saiva school. But still it is reasonable to hold 
that they are true. If we carefully examine the doctrines of these 
scriptures then we find that they are saturated with the teachings 
of the Upanigadas which point to final emancipation. 

Kysna-Dvaipayana and others—the leaders of the Vedic scholars, 
approve of the authenticity of the Agamas of the Saiva school, etc. 
By this approval the authenticity of the Paficaratra school is also 
hinted at since there is nothing to discredit the truth of the scriptures 
of this school. 

Lord Visnu has been declared to be the author of the said 
scriptures. He is none but God. God who is the eternal cause of the 
whole world has infinite majesty. He creates, preserves and destroys 
it. As He discharges three distinct functions, viz., creation, preserva- 
tion and destruction so three designations, viz., Brahman, Visnu 
and Siva, are given to Him. In the Vedas there are repeated 
references to the hypotheses that Rudra is only one without a second; — 
and Visnu strides over this world. It is also stated that Rudra is 
Visnu. As they are held to be in charge of creation, preservation and 
destruction so the ways and means of worshipping them have been 
prescribed in the Vedas. In the scriptures of the Saiva and the 
Paficaratra schools the different methods of worshipping them have 
beén given. Such a difference does not imply ‘that ‘the scriptures of 
these schools are in conflict with the Vedas since the methods of 
worshipping God are. merely optional. Hence théir authenticity 
should not be challenged since they have been composed by the 'trust- 
worthy persons.and are not opposed to the Vedas. 


The scriptures of the Buddhists are not authentic 


No man of culture approves of the authenticity of the scriptures 
of the Buddhist schools since these scriptures which prefer to: teach 
the means of final emancipation really embody lectures on misconduct. 
It is a plain fact that the Buddhist scriptures are not affiliated to the 
Vedas. We learn from them that they have advised to abandon all 
manners and customs arising from duties alloted to the different castes. 

The Buddhist saints who are indifferent to the worldly 
pleasures are addicted to animal slaughter. So their conscience is 
clouded. Hence their scriptures are not true. 

They generally induce persons to do such acts as are prohibited 
by the Vedas. Whese speech will not falter to declare that the 
scriptures are trueé 
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Though it is a very rare phenomenon that few persons sometimes 
obtain mysterious control over some departments of Nature, following 
the said sinful path yet this success is compared to the enjoyment of 
creature comforts, derived from killing a Brahmin. This success will 
result in hellish tortures. | 

Sins which arise from indulging in prohibited acts are never 
remedied. The inevitable result of them is to visit inferno in the 
future. 


The defenders of Buddhism may argue in favour of the truth of 
the Buddhist scriptures that Buddha and such other saints, ‘the 
authors of these scriptures, are trust-worthy persons since they have 
become omniscient practising meditation. How do you meet 
this argument? It is refuted thus. No book can pass as a 
work of a trust-worthy person unless and until an authoritative person 
recommends it to be so. He approves of the authenticity of the Vedas, 
the Puranas and the Dharma Sastras which closely follow the 
teachings of the Vedas and those of some Agamas that are not hostile to 
the Vedas. But he does not.recommend the truth of the Agamas-of the 
Buddhist school. How will these Agamas be accepted as works of the 
trust-worthy persons? The motive behind the composition of 
these texts may be clearly stated. Ignorance, greed and such other 
motives play an important part in their composition. With this 
remark the Buddhists who challenge the authority of the Vedas should 
be excluded from list of the trust-worthy persons (aptas). The 
Buddhists review this stand and say. | 


‘Who is an authoritative person? What is his appearance? 
How much is the number of such persons? What is his conduct? 
Answer these questions." Moreover, in order to establish the truth 
of their scriptures the Buddhists hold that Buddha is a trust-worthy 
person. They may also add that they have got their own authoritative 
persons and their number is roughly a hundred crores. How can you 
refute this view? The refutation of this view is as follows. The 
authoritative person is he who accepts the caste-system and the four 
stages of life, well-known in the land of Aryyas. The second question 
is “ What is his appearance?” Does this question amount to this? 
How do his hands and feet look like? Or, how do his head and neck 
look like? (Our simple answer is this that all his limbs bear a close: 
resemblance. to those of a human being). The number of these autltita- 
tive person is so vast that it is beyond the scope of human calculation. 
The authoritative persons who adhere to the laws of caste-system and 
the duties of four stages of life are as old as dhe Vedas are. Those 


h 
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who believe in the truth of their Agamas are also loyal to the above 
tenets of the Vedas. | . 

The wieked Buddhists, restrained by the influence of the Vedas, 
avoid the touch of Candalas. If they bid a long farewell to caste-system 
then how does the touch of a candala contaminate? The other saviours I 
in the name of initiation into the mystic intuition of incomprehensible 
Reality commit sinful acts such as the taking of prohibited food, 
, unchartered debauchery etc. But they being afraid of the great 
persons who honour cáste-system, do everything behind a screen but 
‘not in broad day-lght. But if they have unflinching confidence in 
their scriptures then why do they behave like a thief? Thus they 
cannot assert that they have got hundreds of millions of great men as 
their own. But the great men who adhere to caste-system etc., 
discard such Agamas as are hostile to the Vedas but do never give their 
voice for them. 

Whenever a man of good conduct touches a saviour Ne takes an 
ablution and cleansés his cloth with water. The Buddhists have no 
social intercourse with them. Almost every body follows the dictates 
of the. Vedas. An Agama, non-affiliated to the Vedas, is'a trick to 
mislead’ people. 

The voluminous work, known as. the Vedas, fortunately is 
possessed of such unique wealth of contents that the authors of Agamas 
non-affiliated to the Vedas envy it. When they vindicate the truth of 
their Agamas they follow the method of the Vedas to express their ideas. 
As they try to dive ‘deep into the subject-matter of the Vedas they 
import Vedic ideas in their Agamas here and here. They consider 
themselves to be pure by the touch of the Vedas. The lamp of the 
truth of the Vedas becomes bright as it were in their heart. Ag no 
Agamas other than the Vedas stand well in the opinion of the great 
men so they have not been composed by the trust-worthy persons. 

. Now the critics put a question to us. If the-truth of the Vedas js 
proved only by the approval of the great persons then why do you talk 
vourself out of breath? 

| Tt has been declared that the system of logie has been written to 
establish the validity of the Vedas. Tf the task is done by the approval 
of the great men then what is the necessity of composing the said logical 
system. Enough of these trifling objections! There are a few heretics 
who .gontradict the veracity of the Vedas accepted by the great men. 
The. weapon in the shape of logic-is hurled against them in order to 
counteract their arguments. Therefore the truth of the scriptures 
stated, before is established. But. the works which are not affiliated to 


the Vedas are not true 


É5————————————— 
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The hypothesis that all Agamas are authentic since they have 
been revealed by the trust-worthy persons 

Some thinkers accept the veracity of all Agamas since the truth of 
knowledge imparted by them is neither contradicted nor doubted. They 
imagine that all Agamas like the Vedas have been composed by the 
trust-worthy persons. These Agamas teach us both secular and transcen- 
dental matters. Their teachings on secular matters are found to be correct. 
(But the verification of their doctrines with regard to transcendental 
objects is not possible. This remark applies to the Vedas as well.) An 
objection has been raised regarding the Agamas that all Agamas, having 
discordant voice should invalidate one another. Ii is met thus. 
All Agamas are equally true since they have been composed by trust- 
worthy persons. One Agama cannot contradict another Agama since a 
weak ‘spot is noticed in none of them. ‘The content of one Agama is 
contrary to that of another. The said contraviety is negligible. All the 
sentences of the Vedas are held to be true. They exhibit such contrary 
character.. The touch of the head of a person, the drinking of wine, 
the killing of a cow etc. have been enjoined by some Vedic injunctions. 
But the just opposite acts have been enjoined by some other Vedic 
injunctions. Moreover, the Agamas are not really opposed to one 
another since they do not disagree in pointing out the goal of human 
life. 

The Agamas are many. The roads to the goal of life, they 
prescribe, are also many. But they all converge upon the same goal of 
life as many, rivers having different currents of water flow into the same 
ocean. | 

In all the systems of thought final emancipation has been declared 
to be the only ultimate goal of human hfe. But they differ from one, 
another in selecting various forms of knowledge as ways and means to 
that end. But many of them agree in this point that the object of such 
knowledge is the soul. Those who hold that the discriminating 
knowledge between Purusa and Prakrti leads to final emancipation 
express the view that Puruga should be distinguished from Prakrti. 
Those who preach the doctrine that the soul does not exist make a show 
of refuting the existence of a soul. But they believe in the existence 
of pure consciousness (consciousness which is not mixed up with 
feelings, passions, desires, impressions etc.). This consciousness has 
its independent existence, i.e., it is not a bye-product of matter. It 
does not rest upon another object as its locus. Such consciousness is a 
substitute for the soul. The only difference lying between these two 
hypotheses is this that the soul is static but ç series of phenomena of 
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consciousness is dynamic. The Buddhists also hold that this series of 
consciousness is infinite, i.e., does neither begin nor meet with an end. 
All the different systems agree in accepting the two principal tenets, viz., 
the knowledge of Reality and final emancipation. ( They all believe 
that the knowledge of Reality is the proximate cause of realising the 
ultimate goal and the cessation of all sorrows is the final goal of human 
life. Let each Agama prescribe its own distinct rite. One Agama may 
advise its followers to wear matted hair and besmear their bodies with 
ashes. Another Agama may prescribe to carry a stick and a water-pot.. 
Another Agama may teach its followers to remain naked. But do these 
diverse teachings suggest that the Agamas are at war with one another? 
Do not the Vedas enjoin the different ways of attaining Heaven? 
| Hence though the Agamas hold contrary views yet this opposition does 
not contradict their validity. Now, an objection is raised against this 
solution. How do you correctly know if Kapila is omniscient then 
Sugata is not omniscient. Again if both of them are omniscieat why 
do they hold contrary views? Such an objection is met thus. If they 
are unanimous in major topics then their difference in minor matters, 
may be easily overlooked. But sometimes the very existence of 
difference invalidates a work. If an Agama. instructs a rite which 
loudly denounces other Agamas then such condemnation does not amount 
to their invalidation ‘since condemnation does not logically determine 
invalidation. 

The Agama of a particular sect prescribes to take food from the 
skull of a dead person. We entertain a doubt as to the validity of the 
Agama because it prescribes such a rule. Such a doubt arises m our 
mind since we are familiar with the teachings of the other systems of 
thought, have framed a habit of thinking in that direction and possess 
deep-rooted impressions of the contrary teachings. In other words, we 
have formed a peculiar angle of vision. From that point of view we find 
fault with the above prescription. But we do not dive deep into the 
merits of the question. 

But, on the contrary, persons who possess calmness of mind and 
have compassion for every creature entertain a doubt about the validity 
of the Vedic injunction prescribing animal slaughter. Let one's heart 
tremble, thinking of the killing of enemies enjoined by the Vedas since 
carnage is its end and personal gain is its motive. The killing of 
animals has been prescribed as a means to an end (a subsidiary rite) 
in connection with a few sacrifices such as Agni-soma etc. 

We learn from the Vedas that the killing of animals is useful to: 
the completion of the sacrifices mentioned above. People undertake 
such actions, being rd by the Vedas. A compassoinate person 
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entertains a doubt, even in such cases, about the validity of such injunc- 
tions. They say “ If animal-slaughter is a religious aet, which act will 
be an irreligious one? The truth of the Vedas is not discredited in spite 
of the inclusion of such disputed injunctions. Similarly, the. other 
Agamas will also be held to be true though they contain certain matters 
which do not find universal acceptance. | 

A hostile remark has been made against some procedures of the 
other Ágamas which advocate the attainment of perfection. It has 
been stated that though one attains communion with Siva yet he will be 
punished in the future because he has done prohibited acts. Such 
criticisms are not fair since these acts have not been prohibited by the 
Agamas in question. ‘Though the said acts have been prohibited by the 
other Agamas yet they may be taken as optional ones. If they are 
proved to be the means to the ultimate goal of a human being then how 
can it dead to a pit-fall? | 

Or, we may assume for the sake of an argument that the act which 
has been prescribed by a particular Agama and at the same time 
condemned by the other Agamas may be productive of evil consequences 
in the future. Still, an Agama is not invalidated because of its pres- 
cription of such an act just as the truth of the Vedas is not questioned 
though they contain injunctions enjoining Syena sacrifice and its like. 
All these scriptures prescribe acts, considering the mental get-up of the : 
followers and their (capacity for enjoyment). The injunction that one 
should perform Syena sacrifice, intending to kill an enemy points to a. 
deeper meaning. The injunction contains the participle ' abhicaran 
(intending to kill an enemy). The said participle ‘signifies that the 
person who transgresses the prohibition that one should not kill an 
animal is directed to perform Syena sacrifice. The person who is 
entitled to Syena sacrifice will commit a sin because he will kill his 
enemy by means of this sacrifice. The Vedas will'not be discredited 
because they enjoin such acts. It has been stated in the Sabara 
Bhàsya that some injunctions enjoin such acts as produce good results 
and some other injunctions enjoin such acts as yield, evil consequences. 
It is not irrational to enjoin different acts according to the capacity of 
the different persons to be directed by injunctions. One who covets 
death is enjoined to perform the Sarvasvüra sacrifice. One who longs | 
for a long life is enjoined to perform the Krsnala caru sacrifice. Such 
prescriptions do not invalidate the Vedas. | ` 

In the Buddhist scriptures caste-system has been refuted. This 


refutation is significant. It suggests that the Buddhists extend their 


favour to all and take pity upon all. The Pn and the softness of 


heart of the Buddhists have been praised The refutation of caste- , 
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system purports to convey the good qualities of the heart of the 
Buddhists. The denial of caste-systiem should not be literally taken. 
There is a rule in the Buddhist scriptures that a sick man or a man of 
very low birth should not be admitted to mendicant orders. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to hold that all the Agamas are true since they 
have been composed by the trust-worthy persons such ‘as Kapila, Sugata, 
Arhat and such other personages. 


God i$ the author of all Aganias 


Some other thinkers suggest that God who is the ruler of -this 
Universe is the real author of all Agamas. He has direct experience of 
the various degrees of maturity of actions of all creatures. He enters 
into their feelings and sees that there are several roads to final 
emancipation. He takes into é6onsideration the capacity of each person, 
determined by his previous actions, and instructs him the proper way 
. to the final goal. He assumes various bodies by virtue of His transcen- 
dental powers and goes by different names. The names ' Arhat ’, 
‘ Kapila’ and ' Sugata ' apply to God who is self-identical. If one 
assumes that there are many omniscient beings then he violates the law 
of parsimony. | 

Lord Buddha is the son of Suddhodhana. How can he be God? 
Revered Krsnadvaipayana has given an answer to this question. 

Whenever there isa degeneration of religion and irreligion 
prevàils upon ihis earth I assume a body. | 

The body of Buddha has been procreated by Suddhodhana, but not 
his soul. Therefore, the great teachers of religion hold this view that 
Lord Visnu comes down upon this earth as an incarnation of divine law. 

If the Vedas and the other Agamas have one and tHe same author, 
why do not the other Agamas command the same respect from the 
great personages?. It is a truism that they do not honour the other 
Agamas as much as they do the Vedas. Because God has noticed the 
subconscious mind with its tendencies of a few persons, chalked out 
a path for them, and blessed them with His instructions. Innumerable 
persons derive immense benefit, following the royal road, prescribed 
by the Vedas. For this reason, their regard for the Vedas is very 
high but that for the other Agamas is slender. If all of them owe their 
‘existence to the same author why are they at war with one another? 
The Vedas themselves furnish us with the required answer. We may 
cite a large number of ‘Vedic instances which represent irreconcilable 
views. Therefore, all the Agamas are true since they have been 
composed by God. The £o thinkers hold that all the Agamas are 
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true because they rest upon the Vedas as their foundation. We should 
not hold that Manu's Law-book is reliable because it has been 
composed. by a trust-worthy person since to err-is human, the words 
of a person sometimes mislead us and a hypothesis should be based 
upon facts. We shall make minimum. assumptions if we hold that the 
sald book is based upon the Vedas. 

This argument applies to- all Agamas. The Vedas which are 
believed to be the basis of Manu’s Law-book are not known to us. If 
the upholders of this hypothesis hold that they are to be inferred then 
we may as well say that the Vedas which constitute the basis of the 
other Agamas are also to be inferred. | | 


Now, the Mimansakas may argue that as the peformer of the 

Vedic rites and that of the rites, prescribed by Smrti literature, are 
one and the same person so the Vedas which are supposed to constitute 
the basis of, Manu’s Law-books are inferred. But those who obey the 
dictates of the other Agamas do not perform the Vedic rites. So we 
cannot infer that the other Agamas are based upon the Vedas.‘ Hence 
how can we infer that the -Vedas constitute the basis of the other 
Agamas ? " T" 
The above argument does not refute the hypothesis that the other 
" Agamas are based upon the Vedas. If a person who observes Vedic 
rites is identical with him who performs acts prescribed -by Smrtis 
then this identity does not determine the validity of Smrtis. This 
shows that the Vedic rites may be blended with those of Sinrtis. 

It is not a truism that an act which is not correlated to a Vedic `, 
rite is not derived from an authentic source. The duties of the 
different castes and the different stages of life are not discharged by 
one and the same person. Are they not derived from an authentic 
source? As the said duties are derived from an authentic source so an 
act which is not correlated to a Vedic rite is also derived from an 
authentic source. | | 

Tt may be argued that as the person who follows the path of the 
other Agamas does not perform the Vedic rites so the other Agamas 
are based upon a source which is distinct from the Vedas. The 
argument does not hold good. “There is nothing to contradict the 
hypothesis that the Agamhs are based upon the Vedas since they 
contain no error—no defect. T : 

If it is’ held that the authors of the other Agamas have direct 
experience of the contents of their works by- transcendental, perception 
then this assumption does not obey the law of parsimony . The 
recensions of the Vedas are infinite. The Agamas in question may 
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draw their materials from any of the Vedic works. It is highly logical 
to hold that they are based upon the Vedas. 

Now if it is assumed that the Agamas in question are based upon 
the Vedas, why do the: Mimansakas who are well-versed in the Vedas 
cherish hatred against this assumption? Our reply to this question is 
this: ''Just approach the Mimansakas who bear a grudge against the 
other Agamas to find out an answer.” 

Why do the Mimàánsakas cherish hatred against cow-slaughter 
which has been clearly prescribed by the Vedas? The alleged incom- 
patibility holding between the Vedas and the other Agamas has been 
refuted. As the Vedic literature is infinitely large so it is difficult to 
establish the said descrepancy. 

Do you think that a fraction of Vedic literature, which being 
committed to memory is current among us constitutes the whole of it? 
How do'you know for certain, that the views which we dọ not accept 
do not correspond to those to be found in the other branches of the 
Vedas? 

The Sämkhyas hold that Prakrti is constituted by three gunas, 

z., Sativa, Rajas and Tamas. A germ of this hypothesis is noticed 
in the Vedic literature. The verse ‘ ajam ekàm lohita-Sukla-krsnam 

tc.’ points to it. The Buddhists hold that the sages live only on the 
air. lt is a repetition of the Vedic conclusion that the realisation of 
consciousness as the ultimate reality is the goal of life. The Vedic 
Scholars notice the germs of a few customs such as putting on red 
cloths, besmearing the whole body with ashes, usmg the skull of a 
dead man as a pot and so on in the Vedic literature. | 

Though the followers of some Agamas do not perform the Vedic 
rites like the adherents to’Manu’s Smrti. Yet those Agamas are the 
source of true knowledge since they are based upon the Vedas. Hence 
all the Agamas should be treated as Smrti. | 

Manu in some places teaches the duty of an individual. Such 
teaching is not the product of his imagination. He closely follows the 
Vedic texts. Eiverthing has been given in the Vedas. The Vedas are 
the store-house of.all knowledge. 


The mention of the name of Manu is by way of illustration. The 
names of the other authors of Smrti should also be taken into considera- 
tion. Gautama, Yama, Apastmba, Sambarta, Kathaka and others 
should also command our respect. Similarly, the same treatment should 
be accorded to Arhat, Kapila, Sugata and such other persons. The verse: 
which offers eulogy to Manu should be interpreted in such a catholic 


spirit. / 
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Now, a fresh problem arises. If we are so generous in our 
attitude towards the Agamas then the works of the materialists should 
be accepted as authentic. A germ of the materialistic doctrine is 
noticed in the Vedic literature. The body is nothing but our soul. 
It is constituted by the gross elements. It perishes with the decay of 
‘elements. Nó consciousness persists after the destruction of a body. 
No soul is immortal from this point of view. The continuity of 
consciousness is absurd. If the materialistic philosophy is taken to 
be true then the safety of all Agamas will be assured. | 

The solution of this problem is as follows. No duty has been 
prescribed by the materialistic system. It is purely dialectical in its 
character. No work of this system is entitled to the — of 
Mama, - -jeeli 

The materialists may contend that their work embodies. Pik 
One should pass. his days in happiness as long as he lives. It is no 
advice sincesour instinct prompts us to seek after pleasure. An advice in 
this matter is useless. One should not follow the round of duties 
prescribed by the Vedas. One should not place his confidence in the 
teachings of the Vedas. ` What has been taught by the materialists has 
been refuted. l | 

The materialistic philosophy is based upon the prima facie view 
stated in the Vedas but not upon the conclusive views of the Vedas. 
In the Brhadaranyaka Upanigad the concluding portion of the doctrine 
of soul runs thus :—'' I do not intend to mislead you, misrepresenting 
the doctrine of soul. The soul is imperishable. It has a short-lived 
contact with a body.’’ Therefore the books on materialism do not 
represent an independent point of view .since they embody the 
superficial view of things, stated in the Vedas in order to be refuted. 
As the above view is confuted by the concluding portion of the Vedas 
so it should be absolutely disregarded. But it will be improper on our 
. part to assume that the views represented in the other Agamas are 
based upon the prima facie views, stated in the Vedas since no 
corresponding counter-conclusions are noticed in the Vedas. 
Therefore, all Agamas are authentic since they are based upon the 
Vedas. I i | 


The proving of the hypothesis that a particular agama is 
not authentic 


Now, a fresh problem arises in our mind. If the validity ‘of all 
Agamas is thus established then a new book which I write may be 
accepted as authentic within a few days. The reasons which have 


been stated above are also applicable to it. ET 
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‘The book. which is very old is reported by some ere fellows 
Bs a new one. i 

The Agamas are held to be ene if they satisfy the following 
conditions : 

. (1) T must attain - celebrity RUE the circle of the- great 
persons. 
.(2) They must be accepted by. a large number of men of good 
conduct. | 

(3) Though they may have been recently eod yet they. 
should not instruct such conduct as appears to be unprecedented. | 

(4) The greed of money should not be the motive of their 
composition. i i 
(5) They should not ponen such doctrines as cause anxiety to 
others. eg 
Any and every treatise should not be considered to be an authentic 
one. Shall we accept ‘ Kuttini matam ' (à book written by Damodara 
Gupta) in which advice has been given by a senior prostitute to the 
junior ones as an authentic one? 

Let us cite an example of bad conduct under *the name of 
religion. So goes the rumour that some designing persons-iniroducéd 
a festival known as Nilàmbara vratam (a black curtain festival). They 
used to hang up a curtain. Behind the screen a large number of men 
and women used to mix up freely in an unrestricted manner and to 
perform many immoral acis. The king Samkara Varman, 
conversant with the essence of religion, stopped it as he knew it to`be | 
something unprecedented. But he did not stop the real religious 
practice of the Jains and others. 

In fine, we arrive at the conclusion that the Vedas are rd as 
they have been composed by a trust-worthy- person. They have 
been so composed that no defects which have been ascribed to them by 
the philosophers of the rival schools belong to them. Thus validity 
has been firmly assured of them. The other Sastras are true since 
either they are based upon the Vedas or they have been composed by 
the trust-worthy persons. We may apply any of these two reasons 
to prove the thesis. But under no circumstances one can point out 
defects in the Vedas on the ground that the Vedas are not based upon 

. source book. 


- - An objection to the validity of the Vedas 


Veracity does not belong to the Vedas-as health clings to a sound 
person. The body. of the Vedas suffers from many defects such as 
false-hood, etc. / 2 
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One who is desirous of getting animals should perform. the Citra 


sacrifice. One who. intends to get a son should perform Putresti 


sacrifice. On the completion of these sacrifices the performer does not 


always obtain the result. Therefore the injunctions, prescribing Citra 
sacrifice and its like, are false. 

The defender of the truth of the Vedas meets the objection thus. 
What is the meaning of the first injunction. The sentence proposes 
to import that he who intends to get an animal should perform the 
above istl. We are to prove that one obtains animals just after the 
conclusion of the said isti. Then why are not the Injunctions pres- 
cribing the Citra sacrifice, a true? 

In the injunctions, viz., ' One should perform a sacrifice as long as 
he lives." “One should offer libation as long as he lives ” nothing is 


stated about the prolongation of the life of the performer of a sacrifice ' 


since life 1s not the result of such actions. Similarly, as animals do not 
result feom the Citra sacrifice so desire for animals should qualify the per- 
former of the sacrifice. When one knows for certain that he cannot gain 
animals by means of the said sacrifice he may not be entitled to perform 
the sacrifice. ‘We shall discuss this matter later on. Reflecting on the 


nature of an action we come to know that a result which a sacrifice 
4s proclaimed to yield will follow it in close succession since an. effect 


is seen to follow from an act in immediate succession. Some say that 
an act should produce its effect during its life-time sincè when our limbs 
ate pressed we enjoy pleasure. One who undertakes to perform a 
sacrifice does so under the impression that the feeling of want which 
pains him will be removed at once. The act of sacrifice, being an act, 
will perish after sometime. Such being the nature of a sacrifice how 
can it yield the so-called effect in the remote future? Some argue in 


ihe following manner. When an act had existed it did not yield its 


result. When the said result i is produced the act does not exist. In that 
case how can we causally connect a sacrifice with the result? How 
will a sacrifice yield the result, having perished at the time of its 
fruition ? Moreover when the said result is obtained in some other time 
some other tangible causes are noticed to condition it. «A sincere service, 
rendered.to the owner of animals, is the tangible cause of getting 
animals. As such a visible .catise is noticed so, no person of clear under- 
standing will subséribe to thé hypothesis that a sacrifice like Citra, eto., 
the result of which is not tangibly established produces the said result. 
Thus we hold that the injunctions which prescribe sacrifices like Citra, 
etc., are false. | 

' We cannot pin our faith in the truth of die: Vedic injunctions 
which prescribe sacrifices like Citra, etc., mece they do not yield the 
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promised result. Similarly, we are not convinced of the truth of the 
other Vedic injunctions prescribing Agnihotra sacrifice and others. 

The injunctions which prescribe Aganihotra, etc., are false since 
they are part and parcel of the Vedic. sentences like the Vedie 
Injunctions enjoining sacrifices like Citra, etc. They are not held to 
be true because there is no agreement between. a promise and its 
fulfilment. It should also be noted that .there is also discrepancy 
between an injunction and its result in case of the Vedic injunctions 
‘‘ Oné who deserves to have a son should perform the putra-igti- 
sacrifice," etc. | 

Sometimes, we notice just the opposite of what has been, stated 
in the ‘Vedas (A. person who has undertaken the sacrifice of Agnihotra 
should preserve the fire kindled at the time of his marriage ceremony 
as long as he lives. This fire is preserved in a pot. After his demise, 
the pot, containing the said fire, is taken to the cremation ground. 
His funeral pyre is set to fire only by means of this preserved fire. 
If this fire is not available the dead body of the performer of an 
Agnihotra sacrifice will not be burnt). In the Vedas the collection of 
the pot, containing the preserved fire, has been enjoined. Having given 
instructions relating to the above act the Vedas declare that this dead 
person, the performer of Agnihotra sacrifice armed with the weapon 
of sacrifice, goes to heaven. What is the meaning of the demonstra- 
tive pronoun ' this" (egah), used in the Vedic text? If it is held that 
* this' signifies the soul then it has only a secondary meaning since 
the soul is a transcendental object. The soul; does not wield the 
implements of a sacrifice, viz., a wood-knife, a pot-sherd, etc. 
Therefore the pronoun ‘ this’ signifies the body. But the body does 
not go to heaven since the body is reduced to ashes. This state of the 
body is opposed to its going to heaven. Thus the result, declared by 
the Vedas, is reversed. The Vedas are not true since there is no 
agreement between a promise and its fulfilment and there is a 
reversal of the declared result. 

The Vedas are false since they involve inner’ contradiction. 
There are three eee in the Vedas, viz., (1) ' One should offer 
libation after sun-rise "; (2) “ One should offer libation just before 
sun- rise ", and (3) "' One should offer libation in the early morning 

, long before sun-rise ". Having prescribed thése three prodi 
" re of offering libation they (these hours of libation) have been 
prohibited by artha-vadas which condemn such libations at these 
periods. If one offers libation after sun-rise then the dog called 
Syüba licks the content of his libation. If one offers libation long 
before sun-rise, Sabala lifts the content of his libation. If one offers 
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libation just before sun-rise then the dogs Syaba and Sabala lick the 
content of his libation. The defenders of the Vedas cannot hold that 
these are nominal artha-vadas having nothing to impart. The reason 
behind our statement is this that a praise amounts to an injunction and 
condemnation indicates a prohibition. As a praise and an injunction 
have the same meaning to import so condemnation and prohibition 
imply the same sense. 

The defenders of the Vedas may argue that iat one condemns 
something he does not do it for the sake of bare censure but when. he 
condemns something he does it for praising something else. Such a 
contention is not tenable. The specified periods of time have been 
prohibited. No hour remains in order to be praised by this censure. 
Therefore the Vedas are false since they impart Se instruc- 
tions, 7.e., they involve contradiction. 

The Vedas are false since they contain repetition. (The hotr 
priest utters a Vedic mantra in order to kindle fire. This mantra is 
called Samidheni. Or, the hoty priest places faggots on fire uttering 
a Vedic mantra. This mantra is called Samidheni. These 
Samidheni mantras: are eleven in number. Each mantra has its- 
distinct designation). The first one of these Samidhenis is called the 
prathama rk. The last one is called the uttama rk. It has been 
enjoined that the prathama rk is to be repeated three-times 
and the uttama rk is also to be repeated thrice. If these mantras 
are recited thrice, such a recitation amounts to ‘repetition. As 
the Vedas prescribe to read out a mantra again and again so they are 
open to the charge of repitition. If the single recitation of a mantra . 
bears frint then the thrice recitation of the mantra is redundant. 
Therefore the Vedas are not true since they contain false statements 
involve contradiction and encourage idle repetition. 

The author of the Nyaya-sitra says to this effect. In case ol 
Putra-isti-sacrifice the Vedas make a false statement. When thev 
enjoin the offer of libation they involve contradiction. When they 
advise to utter a mantra again and again they expose themselves to the 
charge, of repetition. The Vedas are not true since they suffer from 
these defects. | | 


‘A reply to the charge of the falsehood of the Vedas 


The above problem is solved thus. Gautama says that it is not 
true that the Vedas are untrue since they do not fulfil the promise 
held out by them. He further adds that the result is not obtained 
because there may be some defects in the sagrificial act itself or in the 
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institutor of the sacrifice or in accessories of the sacrifice. The critics 
of the Vedas hold that the Vedas are not the source of true knowledge 
because they make a false declaration of results. It is not a fact that 

they make a false declaration of results. It. has got to be established. 
The false declaration of results is proved by the non:experience of 
results. The latter is not an invariable concomitant of the former. 
It is seen that though the Vedas are not false yet the expected resuli 
is not obtained. Do you think that the result is not obtained because 
the Vedas are false? Or the expected result does not occur because 
there are some defects somewhere in the conditions of a sacrifice. 
There is no crucial instance on either side. Now the critics may 
contend that as the result does never immediately follow from a 
sacrifice so the result is not experienced because the Vedas are false. 
They further add that the said defects in the performer of a sacrifice 
is not responsible for the non-appearance of the expected result. Such 
a contention is not sound. Our experience teaches that if the Kariri 
sacrifice is well-done then there is instantaneous rainfall. It is not 
& case of accidental coincidence. The causality of the said sacrifice has 
been stated by the Vedas. It has been verified by the joint method of 
agreement and difference. Some sacrifices yield secular results like a 
son, etc. If we reflect on the nature of these results then we come to 
know that these results cannot be produced at once. A son does not 
fall from the sky like drops of rain. The union of a man with a woman 
is one of its necessary conditions. So a son is not born just after the 
completion of a sacrifice. It is also seen that somebody receives a 


gift of animals just after the completion of a sacrifice. Let us cite an 


example. Our grand father desirous of owning a village pérformed 
a sacrifice known as Samgrahani. He obtained the village of 
Gauramülaka just after the completion of the sacrifice. | 

Now, the critics raise another problem. Let the acceptance of a 


gift be the tangible cause of the getting of an animal; etc. Let. the ' 


union of a man with a woman be the cause of the begetting of a son. 
Is there any necessity of postulating a sacrifice as a cause? Do not 
argue in this strain. Though the tangible conditions assemble yet the 
effect is not produced. When the sacrifice is performed the result 


follows. Thus we arrive at the definite conclusion that the wnion of a 
man with a woman accompanied by the performance of a sacrifice 1s; 


the cause of the begetting of a son. 

Moreover, when all persons wait upon their preceptors, read the 
books and till the land with equal attention the result differs in degree. 
Therefore it.is not reasonable to hold that the tangible conditions are 
only responsible for the sult. Now, the objectors may contend that 
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the very nature of the tangible material causes is responsible for the 
difference in the result. Such a hypothesis will be refuted later on. 
A condition over and above the tangible ones must be assumed. - 
Some thinkers hold a similar view and say that a sacrifice and 
an injunction enjoining it aʻe to be included in the list of conditions. 
There are cases when sacrifices are performed without any defect but 
no result in the shape of getting a son or an animal, etc., follows even 


in the remote future. In such cases it is to be assumed that there is a 


powerful unrewarded action persists from the previots birth and 
counteracts the fruition of the present action. The sacriptures also 
lend-their support: to this hypothesis. If an action does not sometime 


lead to its result then unrewarded merit or demerit lingers to prevent : 
its result. The author of the Nyà&ya-Sütra illustrates the counteract- 


ing agents of an action citing various defects. But he does not believe 
that these defects constitute the exclusive counteracting agents. It is 
not responsible to hold that the Vedas are not true since there are 
copious examples of the fruitfulness of Vedic rites provided that they 
are duly performed. | | 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF GERMAN 
| LITERATURE 


PROFESSOR ERNST ALKER 
; University of Fribourg, Switzerland’ 

Since 1950 the complaints of well-known. German authors about 
the state of literature in their country have been accumulating. 
Narrative works-—it is sald—are merely conventional, poetry is moving 
towards an elegant eclecticism, and, owing to the insignificance of 
contemporary German drama the stage is falling into the hands of 
foreign authors. Experiments in form are rare, most writing remains 
as ii was fifty years ago and the intellectual level has sunk cogsiderably 
(no doubt as a result of world insecurity, perplexity concerning the 

. present chaos together with an unwilingness to take up any definite 
intellectual’ position). 'The cultural importance of these diverse critics 
who ave united, if only in a negative way, by their strictures makes 
their judgment significant for it represents a general uneasiness con- 
cerning the state of German literature. Their blunt criticism, often 
joined with vigorous polemic, evidently springs from the disappointment 
that, since 1945 there has been no revival comparable to the intellectual 
activity apparent after the first World War, or in the period between 
the wars. 


On the other hand, despite this gloomy picture, it must be 
admitted that the state of German literature is already far more 
propitious than, one could have dared hope in 1945. It must be 
emphasized that the barbarism of National Socialism in all its forms . 
did not fundamentally destroy the continuity of German culture and 
this applies to Eastern and Western Germany, Austria, and also 
Switzerland (although the foregoing remarks do not apply to her 
literature which was not directly affected by the war). 

Yet it may also be that the speedy (possibly too speedy) restoration 
of the old line of development entails a danger for the future. The 
_rapid healing of wounds which a few years ago seemed mortal may 
threaten the whole organism with exhaustion; it may be a process : 
which induces an appearance of health rather than actual health. 

The following essay is intended as a general survey of the output 
of German literature since 1945, but it only includes recent works of 
those authors who wergalready publishing in the period between the 
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wars. A superabundance of material dictates these limits, and also 
the mention of only one work (in most cases). by any one author under 
consideration. E x 

Next, it must be remembered that the high level ‘of literature 
between the wars, which, is often now so wistiully praised, ‘Was in large 
measure the fruit of-a glorious inheritance which enriched the post 
1918 period. In the years before 1914, well-established; writers like 
Gerhart Hauptmann, R. M. Rilke, Stefan George, Hermann Stehr, 
H. V. Hofmannsthal, Karl Kraus and Robert Musil were at work. If 
these authors are eliminated from the literary world between the wars, 
the standard deteriorates perceptibly, and the more so if ithe stimulus 
given by this long line of writers to those who became known after. 
1918 is taken into account. 

In this connection it is worth noticing that even now contemporary 
literature qwes a good deal to the relatively productive pre-war genera- 
tion. The fairly numerous representatives of the ''' World of 
Yesterday ’’—to use Stef. Zweig's well known phrase—still alive 
determine many of the more lasting features of contemporary literature. 
Their influence is of great importance for the preservation of continuity, 
since the authors to be'considered here are also defenders of continuity, 
notwithstanding all that they have gone through since 1914, consequent | 
upon their growing up in an epoch which witnessed the loss of world 
peace and the disappearance of world security. Without their 
influence—and without the effect made by many new ‘translations of, 
foreign works—the levelling-down, the oversimplification and bruta- . 
lization of life attempted by the Third Reich would have proved 
disastrous. In this connection it is worth mentioning the most recent 
productions of the oldest generation: still alive today : Thomas Mann’s 
‘Doctor Faustus’ and ‘ The Chosen ' (both published by S. Fischer 
Verlag, Frankfurt a.M.), Hermann Hesse's 'ate Prose, (Suhrkamp 
Verlag, Frankfurt aMi, Hans  Caross&'s ' Unequal World's ’ 
(Insel—Verlag, Wiesbaden), Emil Strauss's ' Three Knocks’ (Carl 
Hanser, Munich), R.A. Schroder's lyrics of the last years (published 
by Suhrkamp, Frankfurt a.M.), Alfred Doblin’s ' Journey of Doom ' 
(Verlag Josef Knecht, Frankfurt a.M.), and also the works ' Light of 
the World ' (Herder Verlag, Vienna) and ' Johannes Krantz ' (Anton 
Pustet, Graz) by the Austrians Felix Braun and Franz Nabl respectively. 

Any consideration of the activity of authors between the "wars, 
excluding all surviving pre-war writers, leads one to the conclusion 
that those responsible for the present state of literature are in general 
more conservative as to form and ideas than some of the now deceased 
representatives of the older generation. - The ‘undeniable tendency 
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towards surrealisin—by this world the effort made to measure the inner 
dimension of the world is meant—so evident in Hermann Stehr 
(° Leonore Griebel ', “ The Last Child’, * Evening Glow °), in Gerhart 
Hauptmann ( ‘And Pippa Dances’, ‘ The Ghost’, ‘ Wonder of the 
Sea’, ' The Mighty Dream’), in H.V. Hofmannsthal (‘ The Tower ’) 
and in the Late works of Rilke will only be summarily treated in authors 
at work between the wats. A realism now prevails approximating to 
that which was general in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
A retrogressive movement of this kind was already in progress. after the 
collapse of a German expressionism run riot, even though this was 
concealed by a host of new, often sensational, religious, social, political 
and sexual problems. In this connection a sudden change of mind 
apparent in former leaders of expressionisin should be remembered— 
authors such as Franz Werfel, Ernst Weiss, Arnolt Bronnen, who from 
1924 onwards was a representative of neorealism, and Carl Zuckmayer ` 
who had begun with a fundamentally expressionist play ( Way of the 
Cross °, 1920), but had enormous success only a few years later with 
the realistic themes and stagecraft of his dramas, especially ‘ The Joyful 
Vineyard ' and ‘ The Captain from Kópenick '. From. this conversion 
may spring thé complete self-dedication of these authors to a very realist. 
form of art. In the realm of philosophical and political thought this 
transformation moves from the dynamic to the static, in revolt against 
the literary wastage and extravagance current among the camp-followers 
of expressionism, and by adaptation to the new public mentality which 
demanded. security after the 1922/23 struggle with German inflation. 
' And, in literature this meant the production of ‘‘ intelligible ’’: books — 
and plays. In any case the new attitude was very favourable to this 
movement of retrogression influenced by all kinds of modernism and 
in consequence very widespread in its effects. — 

This movement did not exterminate expressionism, but merely 
submerged it. Little eddies on the surface of literature and curious 
islands appearing among other productions of the period between the 
wars were recognized and called '' magical-realism '' and *' neo-realism "' 
in order to distinguish them clearly from nineteenth century realism. 

. These phenomena of ‘‘magical-realism’’ and ‘‘neo-realism’’, which 
go counter to the retrogressive movement of literature between the wars, 
entitle us to assert that the group of highly gifted poets (Georg Hyem, 
Ernst’ Stadler, Georg Trakl) which rapidly expanded after 1912, must 
not be considered as an isolated manifestation of expressionism despite 
early decay and collapse after only a few productive years. This 
expressionism is the first important manifestation of a spirit of self- 
assertion against the Very different opinions current in the second half 
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of the nineteenth century, and it witnesses to an attitude of mind and 
spirit orientated towards the region of the soul : it is the first intimation 
of the dawning of the twentieth century, in which the poet no longer 
strives for mastery over the outer shell of this world but rather seeks ' 
to search out the secrets of'its heart. This penetration and inner 
experience of its very being is for him far more significant than any 
reality conveyed as a result of observation and conscientious description. 
Thus, expressionism is an early manifestation of a new world relation- 
ship, which may be called surrealism though the term here retains its 
original meaning of an art from beyond reality, and excludes all 
reference to the numerous aesthetic ideologies which have claimed and 
still claim this same term. for very different. ends. Surrealism, 
manifesting itself in its first phase as expressionism, and seeking 
mastery in the domain of the spirit, is closely related to similar efforts 
which have borne fruit in the productions of Hermann Stehr, Hugo. 
von Hofmannsthal, R.M. Rilke and the later works of Gerhart 
Hauptmann, notwithstanding ‘important differences in style and ' 
method. Despite the retrogressive movement between the wars, and 
despite the appearance of surrealism as something exceptional rather | 
than normal, it has undergone a further development into something 
which is usually called '' magical-realism ". This may facilitate an 
interpretation of the profound meaning and scientific functioning of 
the spirit as expressed | in Franz Kafka's work: it was at one time 
` reckoned to be expressionist, then between the wars it was thought ` 
to be devoid of meaning and now it is considered to express the hope- 
lessness of human existence, which is only comprehensible by means of 
dream and allegory. In other words it will ultimately be taken as 
surrealism. 

By way of proving the relationship between expressionism and 
surrealism recourse may be had to a contemporary slogan '' the loss 
of moderation " which has been levelled by the art historian Hans 
Sedlmayr against surrealism as a purely negative force. The nineteenth 
century, delighting in realism and trying to cover up its divisions by 
the unifying efforts of bourgeois art, had accepted the concept of 
moderation and had surrounded it by idyllic floral decorations in current 
literature ('' poetic realism ") and by plush furniture in middle-elass 
drawing-rooms (the Munich school of poetry). The surrealism of H. 
Stehr, the late works of G. Hauptmann, H.v. Hofmannsthal and R.M. 
Rilke, and even the productions of the young expressionist “generation, 
of 1912 rejected this ideal of moderation and took their stand upon the ' 

edge of ‘the world, where secrets are to be found and obscure relation- 
ships become apparent, where the bounderss between this world and 
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the other are uncertain, and cosmic currents determine the fate of 
mankind, where cataclysms are consummated and nameless powers of 
darkness are operative. | 

But literature between the wars ( discounting the exceptions 
already made) instinctively strove to get away from the eeriness at the 
edge of a world surrounded by demons; and in the belief (not limited 

to Germany alone) that a aew and lasting: pattern of Society, which 
would restore the intellectual and material security prevalent before the 
war, was attainable, it gravitated once again towards the calm of 
moderation. These efforts have indeed often resulted in works of 
considerable aesthetic value, but they spring from an excessively 
optimistie even utopian outlook. | 

As the literature of the period between the wars is a factor of 
the highest importance for the post—1945 epoch, one may ask whether 
it fulfils the particular needs of the present time. The two- fold nature 
of the answer to this question is* very characteristic. 

(1) The tendency prevalent in literature between the wars towards 
- & restoration of moderation and a lasting order of society was very 
positive in its effect owihg to the re-establishment of the old line of 
continuity which had been so grievously threatened by the Third Reich : 
in addition all the excesses, so characteristic of later expressionism 
(1917-1923) were avoided. The element of personal unity among 
members of the middle class under consideration in the literature of the 
between and post-war periods also operated favourably. 

(2) Similarly, the occurrence of a real or apparent recovery is the 
chief cause of the uneasiness felt by competent critics concerning 
German.literature which was referred to at the beginning of. this essay. 
The tension between the two extremes—the attempt to restore and 
continue the old line of development, with great emphasis on modera- 
tion as was urged in certain sentimentally minded circles, and the 
recognition of the significant power of fear, anxiety, rejection, in all 
human existence which a return to tranquil and calming moderation 
precludes and.banishes to the edge of the world of cataclysm—is 
exceedingly strong. Therefore much contemporary literature will be 
considered as remote from reality in its deepest sense and aloof from 
time: it may also be interpreted as setting up old William II PIER 
furniture in the confined living quarters of ruined cities. 

One might after all wonder whether the state-of German literature 
as just outlined is not suited to a Germany wavering between efforts at 
reconstruction and the pursuit of radical and purposeless, or at least 
utopian, ideals. But contemporary German literature is scarcely in a 
position to give counsel, gtlightenment or comfort, as it mirrors too 
exactly and unhelptuly bd problems of a period ot confusion, 
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An attempt will now be made to give a cross-section—though one 
necessarily restricted by space—of the literature written between the 
wars whieh has remained an integral and consistent element in works 
published after, 1945. 

The first reference is to authors, now dead. Among these was 
Hermann Broch a very important representative of the period between 
the wars. His posthumously published books, the collection of 
short stories called ‘The Guiltless’ and the novel ‘The 
Tempter’ (Rhein-Verlag, Basel) , which are thought to be 
representations of the psychology basis of Hitlerism, mark a return to 
the sociological approach of his trilogy ' The Sleepwalker °. This had 
been supplanted a few years before, though only in a transitory way it 
would seem, by his ‘ Death of Vergil’ with its skilfully presented 
philosophy of history posting the existence of a zero-point in the history 
of’ mankind. Similarly the affinity with nature magic, which is so 
signifieanf in the development of Elisabeth  Langasser's tendency 
towards surrealism, has been confirmed in ‘ The Prussian Voyage of 
the Argonaut’ (Claassen Verlag, Hamburg), a novel at once contem- 
porary and yet deeply imbued with the religious atmosphere of ancient 

Greece. A vigorous but somewhat ` exaggerated interpretation of 
. modern Germany with its many doubts occurs in Ernst Wiechert's . 
novel * Missa sine nomine’ (Kurt Desch Verlag, Munich), which 
came out a few months after his death. [The volume entitled ' Ernst 
Wiechert. The Man and his work’, also published by K. Desch, 
includes a number of explanatory essays concerning this author, who 
emigrated to Switzerland after the Second World War because he 
believed passionately: in German’s collective war guilt. | Despite his 
consistent narrative power, Hans Fallada's book ‘The Drinker’ 
(Rowohlt Verlag, Hamburg), and also his two novels depicting Berlin's 
immediate past, ' Each. man dies for himself alone' and ' The 
Nightmare ’ (Aufbau-Verlag, Berlin), were not well received by the 
critics. Perhaps his approximation to naturalism in the form and. 
content of his writing have awakened resentment against his unfeeling 
treatment of recent events and have led men to consider him as 
outmoded. 

The generation between the wars has been experimenting with 
the ‘contemporary historical novel. The most considerable effort, in 
every sense of the word, has been Stefan Andres’ portrayal of the rise, 
development and collapse of National Socialism in the trilogy ‘ The 
Flood ’, whose first volume “ The Animal from. the Deep’ (R. Piper, 
Munich) will be examined: here as seen from personal observation 
German history is transferred to Itally, the m figures in that 
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' history (the Füherer and his followers) are not independent beings in 
, name only, and are created by an author renowned for his. powers of ` 


narration, who has now become very bold in his imagery as a result of 
perseverance and hard discipline. Edwin Erich Dwinger's account of 
the collapse of East Prussia in the winter of 1944-5 ‘When the Dams 


. break—’ (Verlag ‘‘ Welsermiihle, Wels) is in any case a striking theme 


and gives new proof of the author’s capacities, for it is at once a 
dialectical synthesis of self-accugation and self-defence. From about 
1931 onwards Dwinger was one of the most ardent propagators of 
National Socialism among German professional Writers, and he 
advocated an Eastern policy which brought thé most terrible sufferings 
to his own homéland. Another somewhat similar book+also, both 
problematic and exciting, is Ernst von Salomon’s autobiography in 
novel from ‘ The Questionaire’ (E. Rowohlt, Hamburg), which is in 
its way a historical document: very detailed answers are supplied to 
the 181 rubrics demanded in the German Military Gevernment 
Questionaire, and these are very hostile to the Third Reich, the 
German High Command and the American Occupation, but full of 
praise for the behaviour of the 8.8. leaders after the collapse. This 
1951 bestseller stands as an. unauthorized witness to the reawakening 
of National Socialism, but it may in fact only be a late testimony to 
the agressive but aimless nationalism which led to the foundation of 
the’ free corps in the first years of the Weimar Republic. The 
Diederichs Press, now established in Diisseldorf has published an 
autobiographical novel, which is descriptively and poetically important, 
called ‘ Underway’. It is by the Sudetan German author, Emil 
Merker and is a work dealing with the tragedy of Bohemia from the 
time of the later Franz Joseph to the enforced evacuation of this area 
by the German people. Max René Hesse’s competent though flashy 
description of the pleasure-seeking, plot-hatching atmosphere of a Third 
Réich embassy in ‘ Love and Lies’ (Artemis Verlag, Zurich}, is also 
meritorious, although the setting in Madrid might as well be in Buenos 
Aires or Stockholm). Frank Thiess has also written a good historical 
novel ' The Paths of the Labyrinth’ (Paul Zsolnay-Verlag, Vienna) 
dealing with present times, but. showing their close dependence upon 
the immediate past: this is not only intended as an exciting murder 
story, but it is an illustration of the metaphysical significance of forces 
constantly renewing themselves, in periods of progress and decline. In 
his book ‘The Disciples of Jesus’ (Bermann-Fischer. Verlag, 
Amsterdam), Leonard, Frank, a- repatriated emigrant has tried to 
describe, the post-war situation in Germany in an account of a band of 
young thieves in Wyrzburg, who were spurred on by idealistic 
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motives. While still an emigrant in America, Alfred Neumanun wrote 
‘They were Six’ (Neuer Verlag, Stockholm), a novel about the 1942 
Munich student putsch which conveys the atmosphere of the time 
extremely well and is a powerful piece of description. Walter Bauer’s 
° Better Two than One’ (Kurt Desch, Munich) is a somewhat slick 
story of a returned soldier and it is even excessively influenced by its 
nostalgia for moderation. Max Tau’s autobiographical novel ' Belief 
in Men’ (F. A. Herbig, Berlin) is humanistic in treatment and 
describes his experiences in Germany up to 1937 and then in Norway. 
Theodore Plivier introduces the group of Hast German writers who, as 
a result of the Marxist influence around them, naturally concentrate 
most on novels about contemporary sociological problems ; his prose . 
epics of the Russian War, ' Stalingrad’ and ' Moscow’ (K. Desch, 
Munich), now world famous, were written before the removal of this 
author to Western Germany, which in later years considerably widened 
his horizon. A few examples from the fairly numerous products of 
the German Democratic Republie which are somewhat similar in out- 
look and remain true to the Eastern attitude to polities may be cited : 
Anna Seghers—whose novel, ‘The Dead Remain Young’ (Aufbau- 
Verlag, Berlin), about the last three decades of German history is her 
best work—Friedrich Wolf (died in 1953) with his ‘ Two on the 
Frontier ' (Aufbau Verlag, Berlin) and Bodo Uhse with the collection 
of short stories entitled * St. Kunigunde in the Snow ' (Aufbau—Verlag, 
Berlin). To these also belongs the judicial novel ' The Wandsbeck | 
Axe ' which was originally published by the never Verlag (Stockholm) : 
the author, Arnold Zweig, has recently returned to Eastern Berlin 
from Tel Aviv and is a prominent literary figure in the Hast Zone. 
There are also some good Austrian contemporary novels. Alexander 
Tsernet-Holenia’s ° Mars in Aries’ (Bermann Fischer, Stockholm), for 
instance, is an account of the 1939 Polish campaign which dispenses 
with all trace of Nazi mentality and emphasises the traditions of the 
old Austrian royal and imperial cavalry, while its astrological title 
adds to it a touch of surrealism (a newspaper print of 1940 made a huge 
sensation in the Third Reich whose literary censors had already 
prohibited the circulation of the work in book form). Carl Pidoll’s 
book ‘ Augustinus Duroc ' (Oesterreichische Verlagsanstalt, Innsbruck), 
contemporary and in some ways similar to Thomas Mann's ° Doctor 
Faustus ’, deals with the last few decades and goes up to 1945, It is 
very architectonieally conceived and very Austrian, but in plot and 
detail it is not nationalistic. Robert Neumann's contribution to 
“ nuin literature ", ‘ The Children of Vienna’ (Querido, Amsterdam), 
first written in English and later turned ints German is very hard 
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boiled. Friedrich , Torberg's love story ‘The Second Meeting ’ 
(Bermann—Fischer, Amsterdam) has its setting in the Prague of 1948. 
The technique of indirectly representing the present by 
recounting past events is now less frequent than during the period of | 
the Third Reich, though historical themes ate often used as a means 
of escape from harsh, present day reality. However, the following 
high class books also attempt to satisfy the needs of the moment: the 
lately deceased Albrecht Schaeffer's novel about the Thirty Years’ 
War, ‘Janna Ducoeur’ (K. Desch, Munich); Kasimir Edschmid’s 
account of the fate of Georg Biichner—the.‘‘ Woyzeck ’’ poet—in ' If 
they are roses they will bloom’, (K..Desch, Munich); Emil Belzner’s 
legend ‘ Before the landing of Columbus’ (Lothar Blanvalet, Berlin, 
and his novel ‘ The Saffron—Gorger’ (Rowohlt, Hamburg), which 
are interesting for their backgrounds and experimentations with form; 
Hermann Kesten’s novel drawn from the life of the dictatorial Philip 
II of Spain, ‘I, the King ' (K. Desch, Munich); Otto Flake’s 
typically Europear novel cycle ‘ Fortunatus ' (in two volumes) dealing 
with the period 1814-1897 and ‘A Worldly Man’ (two volumes, 
Verlag P. Keppler, Baden-Baden). ' The Everlasting Dream’ 
(Benziger, Zurich), written by Josef Feiks, an Austrian, is a poetical 
novel of the Caroline period dealing with the fate of Sir George Calvert, 
first Lord Baltimore. A contribution to the class of historical and 
artistic novels as an expression of escapism is Robert Hohlbaum’s 
Anton Bruckner novel ‘ Te Deum’ (Pilger Verlag, Speyer), with its 
remarkably fine description of Austria and Vienna in the time of Franz 
Joseph, further his novel ‘Hellas, ancestress of the accident’ (Verlag 
‘Welsermitihl, Wels). And Lion Feuchtwanger’s novel ' Goya, or 
the hard? way to recognition’ (Frankfurter Verlagsanstalt, 
Frankfurt a.M.) should be included in this group, for, though despite 
skilful handling it is not very enriching to the reader, it has had a 
sensational success in America under the title ‘ This is the Hour ’. 
The technique of indirectly mirroring the contemporary world 
by means of utopias, which is now so popular in Anglo-Saxon 
literature is only represented in Germany by Oskar Maria Graf’s book 
‘The Conquest of the World’ (Kurt Desch, Munich) and Hermann 
Kasack’s successful, frankly surrealistic, work ' The City behind the 
Stream ' (Suhrkamp, Frankfurt a.M.), in which he reaches out to beyond 
ihe werld of dreams, as well as his more realistic, but prophetical novel 
' The great net ' (ibiolem). To those must be added the cool, gleaming 
novel ' Heliopolis’ by Ernst Jü ünger (Heliopolis— Verlag, Tubingen). 
| Although the number of worthwhile period: novels is not small, 
nevertheless there is no significant work in German literature that 
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gives a comprehensive picture of events since 1918. Erik Reger, who 
made -a name for himself as a sociologic novelist between the two wars 
(‘ The Watchful Cockerel’, ‘ The Union of the Firm Hand’) has so 
far remained silent in this respect—possibly he is very fully employed 
as chief editor of the Berlin Tagesspiegel (Daily Mirror)—his only 
publication a collection of beautiful short stories (‘ Urban’s Stor y- 
Book’, Lothar Blanvalet, Berlin), distant and timeless accounts of 


human fortunes. The Austrian, Heimito von Doderer, on the other 


hand has developed into a clear-sighted exponent of Austrian destiny : 
his impressive novel (the first part of a cycle) ' The Strudlhof Stairs 
or Melzer and the Profundity of the Years’ (Biederotein Verlag, 
Munich) is of importance as an experiment in form (possibly influenced 
by the works of Sterne) and—in spite of the strong Viennese 


background—marked by breadth in respect of spatial consideration, 


also not less by the unusual plasticity of form and thorough disclosure 
of the vertical dimension of the social symbiosis. The latter faculty 
(if one leaves out of account H. Broch’s ‘ Sleepwalker’ and Rudolf 
Brunngraber’s book of twenty years ago ‘ Charles and the Twentieth 
Century’) is not the strong point of Austrian authors. Another 
important contemporary novel, different in treatment, also of Austrian 
origin, is ‘The Crow’s Nest’ by Martina Wied (Verlag Herold, 
Vienna). This is written with much art and learning, and deals with 
the interplay of character and fortune on the hard lives of a group of 
emigrant intellectuals (of whom the author was one) in the second 
world war. f 

“With the ever closer fusion of the novel with intellectual 
pretensions to the essay, this form of writing moves into the foreground 
of literary interest. It is one of the reasons why the diary notes of Ernst 
Jünger  ' Radiations’ (Heliopolis Verlag; Tubingen) received 
unusually concentrated attention. In spite of the continuing problem 
of this once almost chauvinistic writer, involuntarily leading the way 
for National Socialism amongst the German intellectuals (although 
himself opposed to the Hitler excesses), his new book indicates a great 
swing in the direction of the humane and Christian—and what is of 
even greater importance in the case of Jünger—a turning away from 
the cult of militarism. The synthesis of stylistic elegance and the 
profound realization of actuality in the writing on Paris under German 
occupation, the north-west German homeland which had become a 


front through air attack and the military operations in the Caucasus, I 


makes one wish that Jünger, the narrator, might write an account of 
the Third Reich and its consequences; he should have the stuff to 
become a Goya of the novel, and such nafsative books as ‘On the 
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Marble Cliffs’ and ° Heliopolis’ which because of the technique of 
indirect portrayal employed, are yet in spite of all skill of presentation 
somewhat lifeless and remote in effect, would then be far surpassed. 
Frank Thiess, whose ' Empire of the Demons’ was one of the most 
important literary works produced by the internal German opposition 
to Hitler, came to the fore after 1945 with the thoughtful book ‘ Ideas 
on the, Origins and Sufferings of the People’ (Wolfgang Krüger 
Verlag, Hamburg) which 1s important for the clarification of the present 
historical and philosophical situation. Max Picard’s ‘ Destroyed and 
Indestructible World ' (Eugen Rentsch Verlag, Zurich) is a profound 
contribution towards an understanding of contemporary problems, 
taking the form of a spirited description of a journey through present 
day Italy in which the real cause of so much destruction of man’s 
handiwork is: explained as something latent in man himself. This 
glance at the development of a kind of essay technique can be rounded 
off with a reference to two works of the Austrian mefaphysicist 
Herbert Cysarz who examines in ‘ Beyond left and right’ (H. Bauer- 
Verlag, Vienna) and ‘New “Moon of the Spint’ (Linde Verlag, 
Vienna) the sum of the remainder between the end of our era and the 
dawning of the ' fourth world-epoch °. In the first book Cysarz gives 
reports, prospects, typical talks, in language which in precision and 
` suppleness challenges that of E. Jünger, m the second a threefold 
accusation and defence, with no claim on utopian hopes but an appeal 
to the always existing forces of law and order which now demand a 
definite pause but also indicate a change of direction. 

Corresponding to the conservative attitude already noted in the 
literature between the two wars, novels of a surrealistic character are 
not frequent. A connection with contemporary problems is only 
noticeable in a few books (as in ‘ Mars in Aries’ by A. Jernet- 
Holenia, ‘The City behind the Stream’ and ' The Great Net’ by 
H. Kasack, three novels mentioned elsewhere). Hans Jenny Jahnn 
digs himself into the chthonian world of instincts and nature demons; 
the two volumes of a trilogy, localized in Norway and enacted in an 
undefined past—the title ‘ River Without Banks ’* clearly indicates 
the pessimism of the author—gives proof of creative and poetic gifts. 
A very interesting and pretentious attempt at surrealistic language— 
departing from the diction of Kasack, Lernet-Holenia and Jahnn—is 
indicated by the existentialist novel in the manner of Kierkegaard by 
the Austrian Martina Wied, entitled ‘ Kellingrath ' (Osterreichische 
Verlagsanstalt, Innsbruck), which’ starts from the premise that the 
conviction held in the second half of the 19th century (in which the 
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* (Willi Weismann Verlag, Munich). 
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story takes place) of the individual as the sole architect of his own 
fortune, is an impossible one. The only insistence among East Zone 
authors to sound the surrealistic note is the Silesian Gerhart Pohl, 
who links up with the later Gerhart Hauptmann and in his story ‘ The 
Blockflute ’ (Deutsche Verlag-Anstalt, Stuttgart) gives expression to 
pantheistic sentiments. Werner Bock, to judge by excerpts from 
‘Flowers of the Precipice’ (Hrato Verlag, Buenos Aires) which 
comprises work produced over thirty years, has developed a subdued 
surrealism in spite of his emigration to South America in the 1930's: 
literary emigrants are seldom aesthetic progressives; rather -have they 
the tendency to stylistic simplification (a comparison of Dóbln's 
` Alexanderplatz ’ 

In poetry, conservative tendencies predominate, but the efforts 
of the vanguard are considerable, even if they lack the audacity of some 
English, American, . French, Swedish and Italian contributions. 
Among those striking new notes Gottfried Benn is in the lead. His 
short-lived participation in National Socialism (1933-34) he deals with 
this matter honestly and exhaustively in Double Life’ (Limes 
Verlag, Wiesbaden) is, in general, when viewed historico- 
philosophical, now seen to have been a gigantic misjudgment, where 
the wood was no longer visible because of the trees. During long 
years of persecution from both sides—the Third Reich had banned his 
works as representative of a decadent art, although he was an ardent 
adherer to the ideology of National Socialism; later he became a 
target for the opponents of the Nazis—his poetry so developed that he 
is now the greatest living poet in the German language. ‘ Static 
Poems, ‘ Satiated Flood’ and ‘ Distillations’ published by Limes: 
Verlag, Wiesbaden) bear witness to this, the art of the poem grown 
from the longing of man to the mythos of former cultures, removed 
from all eclecticism. Uneclectic also is the nature-magic-surrealistic 
movement, which without definite conventions has yet developed an 
unmistakable group; the emptiness of the present day is overcome, and 
the reanimation of an exhausted language is achieved through botany, 


with the later works of this author Is instructive). 


through the wonder of plant life (with their exact names) in which the | 


radiance of the cosmos is reflected and which are original phenomena. 
Wilhelm Lehmann, since 1917 an important but little noticed story- 
teller, who just has published the novel ‘ Glory of the Life ' (Mauesse 


Verlag, Zürich), is now a highly esteemed master of nature-magic ` 


poetry and in his last volume of poems ‘ Enchanted Dust’ (Verlag 
Tuambert Schneider, Heidelberg) Has created work of énduring and 
decisive character. . This applies no less to Horst Lange—moreover 
one of the best surrealistic, though in latter yeays inactive, story-tellers 


of his generation—whose poems ‘ Lyrics of Twenty Years’ (R. Piper, 
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Munich) are spiritually akin to the ari of Lehmann, but closer to the 
present day, and tending more towards demonology than phenomeno-. 
logy. It should also be mentioned here that this alignment to nature- 
magic—the late Elisabeth Langgiisser was a protagonist of this vogue— 
can be paralleled in the latest teachings of medicine, according to the 
semi-literary periodical ‘ Psyche ' (published until 1950 by Lambert 
Schneider, Heidelberg, since then by Ernest Klatt, Stuttgart). 

Friedrich Georg Jünger's ' Poems’ (V. Klostermann, Frankfurt 
a.M.), and Alexander von Bernus’, ‘Gold at Midnight’ (Verlag 
Hans Carl, Nürnberg), and Albert Goes’ ‘Poems 1930-50’ 
(S. Fischer, Frankfurt a.M.) are representative of a noble tradition, 
even if Bernus shows unmistakable tendencies to surrealism. 

The poetry of the Hast Zone comes to us chiefly through 
Johannes R. Bechér—whose virtuosity has completely removed him 
from the raptures of his expressionistic youth, and now a thorough- 
going leftist and yes-man, but in aesthetical matters, certailly only in 
aesthetics, of a very conservative turn of mind—the’ subject of much 
praise in the critiques of the D. D. R. and of bitter controversy in the 
West German press ( Selection of Poems in four volumes, Aufbau- 
Verlag, Berlin). The Austrian Rudolf Henz’s ‘ Austrian Trilogy ' 
(Verlag Herold, Vienna) represents the fusion of traditional form and 
contemporary content, Alexander  Lernet-Holenia's ‘The Trophy ’ 
(two volumes, Pegasus-Verlag, Zurich) the endeavour to achieve a 
strong pathos derived from Hölderlin and Pindar as also the later 
Rilke, and leading back to the mythology of archaic Greece. 

The picture of the attitude of the generation between the two 
wars in the German literature of to-day, would be incomplete with 
regatd to the novel and poetry without reference to the authoritative 
catholic group which is also recognized as such in non-catholie circles. 
The fertile creations of Reinhold Schneider are held in high esteem— 
his drama ‘ The Great Renunciation’ (Insel-Verlag, Wiesbaden), the 
shaping of the career of Pope Celestine V, is a poetic work of 
importance. The same can be said of the work of Werner 
Bergengruen, who with the cycle ‘ Dies Irae’ (IK. Desch, Munich) has 
possibly made the most worthwhile contribution of his generation of 
contemporary lyric drawn from the catastrophe of 1945, as also of the 
strongly marked viewpoint propounded in Gertrud von le Fort’s novel, 
‘The Angels’ Crown’ (Benziger, Zurich), with its radical approach 
to most difficult ethical problems, which has produced lively moral- 
theological discussions hardly fair ‘to the aesthetic worth of the book; 
the artistry of this novelist is confirmed most beautifully in ' The 
Daughter of Farinata* (Insel-Verlag, Wiesbaden). Here mention 
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should be made also of the stylistic and hymm-like visionary prose of 
the religious meditations ‘The Coming Day’ (Verlag Karl Alber, 
Munich) by Paula Schlier, who has abandoned the former tendency 
to surrealism m her writing; as well as of Leo Weismantel’s novel in 
two volumes ' Albrecht Durer’ (ibidem) in which an aesthetically 
difficult theme is developed. At the edge of this group should be noted 
the Westphalian novelist Margarete Windthorst, the beneficiary legatee 
of Annette von Droste—-Hülshoff it would seem; the two stories under 
the title ° Man and Might’ (Thomas-Verlag, Kempen) show surrealistic 
criteria. 

Although the playwright has less to his credit than other forms 
of literary endeavour, new work of interest is not altogether lacking. 
First ‘should be mentioned Carl Zuckmayer’s now universally renowned 
drama ' The Devil's General’ and the three-act play ' The Song in 


the Furnace ', striving for new ways of expression, admirable in the ' 
v 


realistic passages, in scenes in the grand manner not so convincing 
.(both plays published by S. Fischer, Frankfurt a.M. who has now 


begun the publication of a complete edition of the author's works). : 


Hermann Mostar's slicly written satire on the rise of Hitler ' The 
Lodger’ (Josef Knecht, Frankfurt a.M.) should have received greater 
attention from producers, who are always complaining of the dearth 
of German plays—Mostar had on other occasions given noteworthy 
evidence of his talent—possibly they thought the subject too risky and 
were disinclined to take sides in politics, and so it was but rarely 
performed. Hermann Rossmann’s drama on the destruction of 
Napoleon’s Grand Army in the Russian winter (the shifting of the 
period in which the play developes is evident) had a few performances, 
but the admirable popular play ‘ The Strong Breed’ (like Rossmann’s 
work published by the Theaterverlag K. Desch, Munich) by Marieluise 
Fleissner who achieved some success in the days of the Weimar 
Republic, was never produced. Theatrical literature had a financial 
success with Priedrich Michaels ‘ Three Comedies’ (Dieterich’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Wiesbaden), the work of an experienced 
dramatist. In spite of the growing schism, even in literary matters, 
between West and Hast Germany, Bert Brecht has many performances 
of his works to his credit both in the Federal Republic and in the D.D.R., 
but he has not been so successful with his new and considerable work 
‘Mother Courage and her Children ' (Suhrkamp, Frankfurt a.M.) a 
chronicle of the Thirty Years’ War, which shows the senselessnes of 
every war, even for those who at first profit from these struggles. Of 
the work of Günther Weisenborn, the vigorous and contemporaneous 
play ‘ The Illegals ' (Aufbau-Verlag, Berlin) received attention. Hans 
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Jenny Jahnn's contribution to surrealistic drama ° Poverty, Riches, 
Man and Auinial’ (Willi Weismann, Munich) can be valued as poetry 
and fresh evidence as to the talents of this author. In strict accord 
with the ideology of the East Zone is the volume including four 
‘Dramas’ (Aufbau-Verlag, Berlin) written by the German speaking 
Hungarian Julius Hay, who lives in the D.D.R., in which he 
criticizes on Marxist principles the capitalistic society of the far distant 
and near past. Austrian drama, so far as it has appeared in book-form, 
is represented by Alexander Lernet-Holenia’s ' Spanish Comedy ’ 
(Bermann-Fischer Verlag, Vienna), a fusing of effervescence with 
background, and by the new works of Ferdinand Bruckner, recently 
returned from his emigration to America, ‘ The Released ,’ a story of 
to-day, and ' Ferries ', a play performed at the Burgtheater, and kich 
will presumably find a place in one of his ‘ Dramatic Works ' of which 
the Aufbau-Verlag, Berlin, has so. far published two volumes. 
Richard Billinger’s latest effort ' Grapes in the Wine Press’ 
(Theaterverlag’ .K. Desch, Munich), clashes with objectivity and 
surrealism, and play dealing with the fortunes of the ugly Duchess of 
Tirol, Margarete Maultasch, and not altogether well received. 

In spite of apprehensions as to the present-day situation of 
German literature, its ‘condition is not hopeless, on the contrary a 
> review now suggests that there is much-more of value than could have 
been assumed possible after all that has happened since 1033. In 1945. 
the collapse seemed complete, but then a rapid revival took place with 
quite a number of representative efforts. But the incidence of growing 
senility in the profession as well as the ever growing cleavage also in 
intellectual matters between West and East Germany are harbingers 
of disaster. 
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y Kashmir is old but the Kashmir problem is new, emerging only 
. afte the birth of independent India. Free India has seldom fumbled £ 
dn sWlving her problems but the Kashmir tangle still hangs on: The” 
'ediation failed to bring the parties (India and Pakistán) to 
 &n agreement. The matter was then left to ‘the parties for settle- 
ment through direct negotiations. These also, it is understood, have 
been abortive. The matter is again going back to the Security 
Council. In a letter dated September 21, 1954, to the Prime 
- Minister of India, the Prime Minister of Pakistan writes—''In the 
circumstances, I am bound to conclude that there is no scope left 
for further direct negotiations between you and me for the settlement 
..Oof this dispute. The case therefore must revert to the Security 
Council." “In such a context a study of the problems of international 
law involved in the dispute will be highly significant 

E (The K Kashmir case will | perhaps £6 down in history as a test case 
‘for the U.N. dé dad been with the Security Council since 1948. 
The Council bungled. It betrayed the cause of.law and justice. i i 
by -passed the legal aspect of the problem. f It allowed the clear legal 
stand of India to be clouded by economic, strategic and political 
considerations. The result was muddle aud deadlock. Seven years 
have come and gone since the issue was first referred by the 
Government of India to the Security Council. Yet the dispute has 
not been settled, nor has there been any je 958 as to who is guilty, 
who is law-breaker and who is aggressor, though India had all along 
wanted an unequivocal declaration on the poin£;)s But in the Korean 
case emergent meetings of the Security Council were convened and 
in a couple of days North K®sea was branded an aggressor and even > 
military sanctions were ordered.4 In the one case, then, the Sécurity > 
Council has followed a policy of drift and dilatoriness by side-tracking y 
the Jegal aspect of the problem: ‘in the Other case the Security > 
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Council has worked with unusual haste even without’ adequate legal 
formalities to name the men from the North as aggressors and to 
prescribe the rod for them. In the one case the aggressor’ has been 
allowed to go unpunished and unadmonished even :.in the other case 
a very hasty decision was taken as to who was the aggressor and 
what would be the sanctions. against him. If this be the attitude 
of the U.N. towards the Kashmir case, can India be blamed if she 
loses faith in the integrity of the U.N. as an organ of peace? India, 
perfectly loyal to her obligations under the Charter, herself referred 
the case to the world organ for a happy and just solution. Can she 
be questioned if she feels betrayed? l 
(India”s case in Kashmir isa clear and precise one. She wants 
to know who is law-breaker and aggressor—She herself or Pakiftan. 
If by all tests and standards of law and justice, Pakistan is Jound 
to be the law-breaker and aggressor aud yet the Security Coungfl fails 
to declare ihe same categorically; iË Pakistan is guilty ofa breach 
of international law in Kashmir and yet she is given the same status 





in U.N. circles as India; if the violations of international law in- 


Kashmir by Pakistan are condoned and passed over just to give tbe 
trespasser an equal position with that of the lawful ownerj—what 
honourable alternative can there be for [India other than a 
revision of her stand in the matter? (India had faith in Law 
and Justice and in the U.N. based on these. That is why she 
referred the dispute to .the Security Council. She wanted to have 
a fair and square deal; and she believed that she would have it in 
U.N. hands. But she has been disillusioned. And frustration for 
India means perhaps the failure of Law and Justice in a field where 
these ought to have been the guiding principles.) 
ff But we must ascertain first who is law-breaker and aggressor 
fin Kashmir. Thatis the fundamental point to be decided by the 
standards and principles of intenational law. riis 
(Tt wil be recalled that. the dispute was first referred to th 
Security Council by: the representative of the Goverment of India 
in a letter dated January 1, 1948. The reference was made under 
Art. 88 of the Charter under which any Member “may bring any 
dispute or situation” threatening peace to the attention of the 


Security Council. In this letter" the charges against Pakistan are 
formulated in clear and unambiguous’ terms. Paragraph 10 of the 
PEE. 


1 We shall show that Pakistan is an aggressor in Kashmir. : 
-2 This letter may be read from the Seedrity Council official Records, Supplement for 
November, 1948, Third year. pp 139—144. Annex. 28. Document 8/628. | 


~ 
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letter reads—‘‘These facts point indisputably to the conclusion: 
(a) That the invaders are allowed transit across Pakistan; (b) That 
they are allowed to use Pakistan territory as a base of operations; 
(c) That they include Pakistan nationals; (d) That they draw much 
of their military equipment, transportation and supplies (including 
petrol) from Pakistan; and (e) That Pakistan officers are training, (6 
guiding and otherwise actively helping them.” On several occasions 
the Government of India bad asked the Pakistan Government to 
deny these facilities to the raiders “which constitute an act of 
aggression and hostility against Indis, but without any response." 
The letter goes on to add in another part—''"This attitude is not only 
unmbutral, but constitutes active aggression against India, of which 
the tate of Jammu and Kashmir forms a part.” Moreover, ib was 
told What “the presence in large numbers of ‘invaders in those portions 
of Paki&en territory which adjoin’ parts of Indian territory other 
than the Jammu and Kashmir state is a menace to the rest of India.’’ 
“Since the aid which the invaders are receiving from Pakistan is an 
act of aggression against India, the Government of India are entitled, 
under international law, to send their armed forces across Pakistan 
territory for dealing effectively with the invaders.”’ The Government 
of India, however, without .doing "anything like that, requested the 
Security Council to ask the government of Pakistan to desist from . 
all these activities. J 






/ 
{In a letter (dated January 12, 1948) of reply to these specific 
complaints addressed t6 the Secretary-General, the Pakistan Minister 


` for Foreign Affairs denied all these charges.: “The Pakistan Govern- 
ment emphatically deny that they are giving aid and assistance to the 
so-called invaders. or have committed any act of aggression against 
India. ‘| On the contrary and solely with the object of maintaining 
friendly relations between the two Dominions, the Pakistan Govern- 
ment have continued to do all in their power to discourage the tribal 
movement by all means short of war....... It is also incorrect that 
the Pakistan Government are supplying military eqipment, transport 
and supplies to the “invaders” or that Pakistan officers are training, 
guiding and otherwise helping them." * Further in æ cablegram, 
dated January 8, 1948, +e the President of the Security Council 


., Sir 4afrullah Khan said—''I assure your Excellency on behalf of 


f thə Government p Pakistan tha? we have so far rigidly ilistained 
` 


! Security Council official Records. Supplement for November, 1948. (Doc. 8/646), 
8, l ` ` ° u 


Ll 
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'and will continue to abstain from any measure incompatible with 


x+ 1 


the Charter which might aggravate the situation. 


It is seen fróm this complaint and reply that Pakistan was held 
by the Government of India guilty of granting effective aid and 
assistance to the raiders in various (five) ways indicated in the letter. 
But the Government of Pakistan disowned all kinds of hnk with 
them in the matter of this. invasion) ‘That’ there was. fabiication | 


.of facts by Pakistan wil at once be evident from ihe statements , 


of important members i in Pakistan. ' These we do find in the Interim 
Report adopted by the United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan (GNCIP) on November : 1948. Sir Dündas, the Gove nor 
of N. W. F. P., claimed that "lücursions ` ‘of. the tribesmen dfring 
the past year. had d assumed the the character of a ‘religious. crusade.. 


nnb aet A 


The tribal attack then occurred ` "un the . past year” i.e. 
And these raiders were granted transit" throügh Pakistan”, That i$ 
corroborated by the Interim Report again. ^'"Phe Governor (N. W. 
F. "5 added", the Interim M says, “that the movement of 


—— 
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province. im Den to oi. he. serious risk of oubkight war Stan 
the territory of Pakistan. Further he said that uad ip 
petrol from local sources in "Pakistan and made use'of railway and local 
motor- transport. Mr. Mohainmed Ali added that denial of this 
petrol would, have amounted to an. economic blockade and might 
have implied grave ‘consequences for the Government. of Pakistan.” ? 
Moreover, in an answer to a question asked by thé Commission "gir 
‘Mohammed Zafrullah Khan confirmed that petrol was obtained ' by: 
the tribesmen from local sources, repeating the argument that any. 
attempt to stop the petrol supply would have entailed grave conse- 
‘quences for Pakistan.” It will be seen from these that the invaders 
were allowed transit across Pakistan and they drew some of their 
upplies including petro] and transport from Pakistan even in 1947 
when the raid began. But these were later admissions before the 


aima ste git HRT Pe usos Be iy man m 


Commission ` and’ found in the "Interim | Report « of. UNOCIP. Bu 


— — €. AN Pe ne — pud a Mad 


1948, (Woe. 8/689), p. 2. 


Acquiescence inthe use of a state’s own territor, vasa passage by outsiders who 
are openly on théir way to violate the integrity of % neighbouring state is surely illegal 


according to the rules of International Law. 
| Thterim, Report of UNCIP in Security Council official Records, supplement for 


TA Council officiai Records. Bienen for January, February and March, 


November, 1948, p. 29 


4 Ibid. p. 80. The Kashmir doo again in a telegram of protest dated 18th 
October, 1947, addressed to the Gévernor-Gentral of Pakistan, write—'"The Kashmir Govt., 
cannot but cor clude that all this is being done with the knowledge and connivance of the 
loca) authorities,” “Security Council official Ré ords, Third year, Nos. 1-16, p. 16. 
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initially in January, 1948, when the dispute was first referred to the 
Security Council by India, Pakistan Government emphatically denied 
that they were helping thé invaders in anyway. In Document III 
attached to the letter dated January 15, 1948 from the Minister: 
for Foreign Affairs of Pakistan addressed to the Secretary: General 
concerning the situation ih Kashmir it was argued— “In view of 
this background it is not surprising if independent tribesmen and 
persons. from Pakistan, in particular the Muslim refugees (who, it 
must be remembered, are nationals of the Indian Union) from Kast 
Panjab are taking part in the struggle for the liberation of Kashmir 
as part of the forces of the Azad Kashmir Government. ......... these 
forges are poorly equipped and such few weapons as they possess 
hav@ either been captured (rom the Dogras or Indian troops or have 
beer Wn. their possession since the days of the British. ' {The Pakistan 
Government emphatically repudiate the charge that they have sup- 
plied military equipment, transport and supplies to the “‘invaders”’ 
or that Pakistan officers are training, guiding and otherwise helping 
ihem." ` (The tone .behind this note was that the Kashmir raid 
was purely an affair of the mdependent- tribesmen and individual 
Pakistani nationals ; the Government of Pakistan had no hand in 
the game. j) But the Prime Minister of India in a letter to the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan dated September 29, 1954 during the course 
of direct negotiations for the settlement of the problem wrote—*“ We 
have not forgotten what happened to Kashmir in the month of October, 
1947, when a sudden and brutal invasion took’ place. We need not 
go into the responsibility for.this. The fact is that such an invasion 
took place and it can easily take place because of geographical near- 
ness and other factors. | The Pakistan Government of tha day stated 
that it had nothing to do with that invasion. Later this denial broke 
down under the stress of adequate proof, which was accepted by the 
U.N. Commission on Kashmir. | But whatever the responsibility: of 
the Pakistan Government was then, the fact of invasion ‘and aggres- 
. Sjon was obvious and fully established. Are we to take a risk of 
that again ......... ? That risk becomes far greater with additional. 
military (U. S.) aid to Pakistan." ^ Jf these be the facts of the 
situation, they reveal and expose the policy of Pakistan. And it 
perhaps may be argued that the Governmet of Pakistan has been 
— E EE EMEND. 








`` 


1 Security Council, official Records, Supplement for November, 1948, pp. 83.84, 


2 This letter will be found in the White Paper on Kashmir, issued by the Govern - 
ment of India on October 8, 1954, (Italics mine). ec 
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basing its brief on lies from the very begining.’ * Diplomacy may 
mean, as it meant in ihe past, the art of lying or the science of 
deception ; yet to indulge in thé same | on. a large scale simply to 
conceal illegalities is indecent and does not become civilized nations. 
Pakistan's conduct in the matter is akin to that of a naughty child 
who having encouraged: the des:ruction of the beautiful orchard .of 
a neighbour first feigns innocence but when the chances of detection 
are great confesses that be had a part in the game. But this con- 


fession. does not make. the act legal. Rather the initial denial 


aet. 
Ac v etiem a, 
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coupled with later confession adds to the gravity and intensity of 
the offence.. 
jfAnother charge of India against Pakistan was that Pakiftan 
nationals were among the raiders and Pakistan officers were helpinggand 
guiding them. The Pakistan Government declared these chay 
false_and. baseless. ‘‘The allegation made by tue Indian Go 
that the Pakistan Government is affording. aid and assistance to the Azad 
Kashmir forces, or that these forces have bases in Pakistan territory, 
or that these forces are being trained by Pakistan officers or are being 
supplied with arms or material by the Pakistan (xovernment is utterly -~ 
unfounded.’ N These are the words found in the letter dated January 
15, 1948 from the- Minister for Foreign Affairs of Pakistan to the 
Secretary-General. y — . 
It may not. be out of place to refer to.a few proofs presented 
| by Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyangar before the Security Council in justi- 
fication of India's stand in its 277th meeting, held on January 15, 
1948. The Indian representative gave a long list" of facts and 
incidents corroborating the charges that Pakistan nationals were in it 
nd Pakistan army officers were helping the raiders. 





1 The Prime Minister of Pakistan argued that the Government of Pakistan tried to 
stem the movement of the raiders ° ‘Ly all means short of war”: and yet, according to him 
it should not be ‘surprising’ if ''some Pakistan nationals" were taking part in the struggle 
for the liberation of Kashmir. very sane man will find in tliis an approach that is queer 

aod amusing bub at the same time sinister and dangerous. For the truth of the charges 

of India Government against Pakistan and for ari. appropriate rejoinder to Pakistan’ 8 
letter of January 15, 1948, see Security Council, official Records Third year (Nos. 1-15) 
pp. 10-30 —s:atement of Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyangar {India} in the Szcurity Conncil Debate. 

2 ‘A British Officer of the Pakistan Army writing home to the Ünited Kingdom on 
05th November, 1947 from Abbottabad, said that lorry “loads of food from local civi! supplies 
and about 100) gallons of gasoline were being sent to tribes‘nen ia Kashmir f.om Abbot. 
tabad daily. Our District Liason Officer at Jhelum reported on 25th November, 1917, that 
a large number of the Firss Punjab hegim nb, d essed in civilian clothes, were carrying 
arms and ammunition every evening in trucks and sonfélimes tanks and armoured ears over 
the Jammu and Kashmir border He ‘suw 5900 tribesinen under training 11 miles 
beyond Kahuta.’’ 

“Our representative at Peshawar reporjed in November that about 20,002 tribesmen 
had moved from the North West Frontier Paine to Kashmir accompanied by mea of 
the Pakistan army ''on leave," froatier constabulary and additional police in plain clothes, 
and that petrol, ammunition, arms and transphrt were invariably supplied to them. Trans- 
port for this purpose was requisitioaed by jorder of the North West Frontier Province 


Government.”* | 


h 
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Moreover, the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 
in the Interim Report lays down in clear and unequivocal terms that 
“the situation that confronted the Commission upon its arrival was 
different from that which had been envisaged by the Security Council 
during the deliberations which preceded the formulation of its resolu- 
tions (of 20 January, 21 April and 3 June 1948), in as much as regular 
Pakistani. troops were within. the frontiers of the state of Jammu 
and Kashmir. participating in the fighting." © That the Government 
of Pakistan had been guilty of lying and double dealing to cover and 
conceal the open breaches of law and obligations can be. proved 
herefrom, The last of .the resolutions under reference;:by" UNCIP 
was passed on 3rd June, 1948. Even when this Resolution was being 
disQussed, the Government of Pakistan had neither the good sense 
norMhe minimum international decency to confess that Pakistani 
troopWwere in Kashmir. But later on before UNCIP it was stated 
by the "Minister for Foreign Affairs. of Pakistan that the Pakistani 
troops entered Kashmir early in May 1948. ' The same point of view 
is emphasized by Mr. ‘Lozano, the Rapporteur of the Commission. 
In an informal meeting dated July.18, 1948, of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of Pakistan with two members of the Commission, 
“Mr. Lozano said that since. the case had been discussed in the 
Security Council, the situation had altered in.view of the presence of 






“Captured vehicles have Pakistan number plates on them: Large quantities of petrol, 
a rationed article, without using which it is not possible for any bodies of such men to reach 
Kashmir, could only have come from Pakistan." ; 

"We have an ple eviderice to prove that the raiders include a large number of Pakistan 
nationals, There is reason to. suspect that ‘General Tariq Commander-in-chief of the. 
Raiders’ who has been described by a foreign Press correspendent as a tail Sandhurst- 
trained officer, is a regular officer of the Pakistan Army. Michals, U. P. A. correspondent 
in a despatch dated 11 November, 1947, said he met three ‘ rebel” officers at Palandri. 
One of them admitted he was an officer of the Pakistan Army. ‘on leave to fight in 
Kashmir,’ ”’ l Í : 

"Documents recovered from the dead bodies of two raiders in uniform showed them 
as men of the 16th Punjab Regiment of the Pakistan Ariy.” There are many other proofs 
as well. Security Council Official Records third year, Nos..1-15, pp. 20-93, | 

“Pakistan officers are training, guidivg or otherwise actively helping the raiders and 
they are being allowed to use Pakistan territory as a base for operations. The main bases 
are at Shakargarh. Siilkot, Wazirabad, Gujrat, Lala Musa, Jhelum, Rawalpindi, and 
Abbottabad. Al these towns lie along the length of the border between Jammu ‘and 
Kashmir state and Pakistan, Our chief Liason officer in West Punjab reported in Novem- 
ber, 1917 that there is a reception camp at Rawal, uear Rawalpindi, for tribesmen en route 
to Poonch ‘through Kahuta, Also, there is a training camp’ at Nar near Kahuta where 
training in small arms and elementary tacties is given,” 

“One of our military evacuation officers reported a few weeks ago that he saw at 
Jhelum six Pakistan cadets who had finished training at the Indian Military Academy, 
being sent by the Ist Punjab Regiment to the Kashmir front fcr "battle inoculation." He 
aiso reported that the 7/1 Punjab Regiment and the Ist Punjab Regimental Centre were 
training tribesmen bound for Kasbinir; glso that there arë nearly 10,000 tribesmen being 
trained at Gujrat under the insiruction Ae 4/19 Frontler Force Regiment." T 

"Alan Mcorehead of the London )bserver wrote in his dispatch to London dated 9 
November 1947 that recruiting for Kashmir was going on everywhere, not only in the tribal 
territories, but also inside Pakistan itself. Security Council Official Records Third year 
Nos 1-15, pP. 20.983. s 

Security Council Official Records, Supflement for November, 1918, p. 18. 
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regular Pakistani forces in Kashmir. This had weakened the position: 
of Pakistan in the disputo." ' This clearly shows that Pakistan. 
allowed her troops unlawfully to participate in the raid and as it was 
something illegal, the position. of Pakistan from the point of view of 
law was seiously damaged thereby. "At the 19th meeting on July 
20, 1948, of the Commission ‘‘a confidential cable was drafted and 
' dispatched informing the Security Council of the presence of Pakistani 
troops in Kashmir." ° Thai ihe Pakistan High Command had been 
helping the Azad Movement i in Kashmir was also recognized: by the 
Commission. To aid and encourage a rebel group against the legi- 
timate government of a neighbouring state is never permitted by the 
law. of nations. That. alnounts to.a kind of unlawful intervention 
and and unjust aggression. Yet this was done by Pakistan in comp 
disregard of the established canons of international law and con: 
Legally Pakistan might recognize the “members of ‘the Azad 
ment as belligerents (though that would have been premature). And 
direct military help to. them after recognizing their belligerent status 
would have amounted to a war against the legitimate government of 
Kashmir:, The Azad: Kashmir forces might also be granted the status 
of insurgency by Pakistan, In that case Pakistan had no legal right 
to help them. Sp is quite. clear that a recognition of insurgency. Han 


ee 
nob confer. upon the the recognizing - state any legal right. , to aid. the 
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insurgents.” * Pakistan did not officially and legally recognize 
the belligerent status of the Azad Kashmir Government. Hence help 
to it by Pakistan would surely be condemned in law. ` "That is perhaps 
why the U. N. Commission ` remarked--''Another element,. the 
significance of which had not been fully appreciated before the 
_Commission’s departure for the sub-continent, was the Azad Move- 
ment, which constitutes an organized political and military body, is 
assisted by the Pakistan High Command, and is engaged in active 
revolt against the existing Government.” ^ WAssuming that the Azad 
Kashmir movement was a bonafide one, it was nothing but the affair 







| Secarity Council Official Records. Supplenien$ for November, 1918, p. 92, 
? Security Council Officia! Records. Supplement for November, 1918, p. 28. 


3 Briggs—The Law of Nations (1953), p. 9997 Prof Garner writes—' If assistance 
is rendered to the legitimate government it is not a case of unlawful intervention as is the 
giving of assistance to the rebels who are arrayed against its authority.” He writes farther 
“that the assistance furnished the Spanish rebely by Germany, Italy and Portugal......is 
an act of unjust:fiable intervention in the internal fin of Spain for which they may be 
held responsible in case the insurrection fails, fud the present government remains in 
power." Any help by Pakistan to the Azad Kashinir Movement would create legal res- 
ponsibility for Pakistsn. , 


4 §.C.0.R. Nov. Supp—1948, p. 52. quies mine), 


+ 
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of a rebel group in Kashmir. And the ‘ Pakistan High Command ' và 
went on helping the same. Was it not a breach of international law PAP 
If * the Indian High Command ' today encouragés and assists some}sho~ 

: T o 
rebel members of East Bengal in raising the demand of, andlesax 
hi; hting for, an autonomous state of East Pakistan or merger with tfo 


thus d 
India, will not the leaders of Pakistan cry themselves hoarse in Tube 
In Ia 







arguing that that means intervention and aggression? Pakistan 
should have followed the maxim—‘‘ Do not do. unto others what you 
do not want others to do unto you." f In any case this assistance to 
the Azad Movement by the Pakistan High Command was definitely 
illegal and ought to have been so declared by the. the U. N. organs. f 
JNCIP again had interview with Sir Zafrulla Khan at Karachi 
to 9 July, 1048. “In the course of this interview, the Foreign 
informed, the members of the Commission that the Pakistan 
Army haat the time. three brigades of regular troops in Kashmir, 
and that troops had been sent into the state during the first half of 
May. Sir Mohammad Zafrulla Khan steted that this action had 
been taken as a result of the spring offensive by the Indian army." ' 
According to the admission of the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, 
Pakistani troops were sent to Kashmir during the first half of May. 
But “first publicity concerning the presence of Pakistani troops in 
Kashmir appeared in Pakistan papers, having its source in the Civiland 
Military Gazette of 31 July, 1948, a paper published in Labore.” ? 
This shows that Pakistan attaches little importance fo, and .is Mer un 
sincere in carrying out, international obligations. I} According to: th 
Resolution of the Security Council adopted on 17th January, 1948, each. 

of the two Governments was requested “io inform the Council 
immediately of any material change in the situation which occurs or 
ippears to either of them to be about to occur while the matter is 

inder consideration of the Council, and consult with the council 
shereon,”’ “4 The Pakistan Government in a letter undertook ta, act 
.ccording to this Resolution. (The invasion of thè state of Jammu 

ind Kashmir by large regular Pakistani forces was definitely a very he 
material change in the situation of which imïnediate information 

ought to have been sent to the Security Council by Pakistan: The 
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l Security Ccuncil Official Records, supplement for November, 1948, p. 25. io ae Be à 
? Interim R pert of URQUISCBSODENY Council Official Records; eur LY for 
vovember, 1918, p. 29. 
3 U.N. Year Book 1917-48, pp. 388.3894 The resolution was passed by 9 valens in 
wwour, O against, and 2 abstentions (Ukrinanian 8.8,R. and U.S.S.R.) Absten- 
on is not a veto in the practice of the Security Council. (Kelsen—The Law of the U.N. 
p. 239.944), Hence failure to comply with Lis Resolution amounts to a violation of the 
arter, / 
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Government of Pakistan sought to shift the charge of initial non- 


compliance with the Resolution on to the shoulders of the Government 


of India by inventing new though untenable arguments. | In g 
memorandum dated August 19, 1948, the ‘Pakistan Government 
argued—'' That the presence of Pakistan troops was infact not a 
inaterial change in the. situation, since India had launched an offensive 


" before that, and by so doing had caused the material change in the 


situation." ? Ingenuity in approach or stand or argument is com- 
mendable if, of course; it does not.run io the length of absurdity. This 
argument of the Government of Pakistan was not only uutenable and: 
ridiculous—it was something more—it did not stand on normal reason 
but on absurd logic. But the world has yet sane men. And Fence 
UNCIP in a letter of reply dated August 27, 1948, to this parficular . 
point in the memorandum of the Pakistan Government met thi point 
and categorically declared—'' The presence of Pakistan treffos in the 
state of Jammu and Kashmir, however, is a material change in the 
situation as considered by the Security Council in ibs resolution of 
21 April 1948, which creates obstacles to the effective and immediate 





implementation of an unconditional cease-fire- ° That is why again 


— 


the Commission did comment in some other part of the -report—‘ The 
statement of Foreign Minister of Pakistan to the effect that Pakistani. 
troops had entered the territory of the state of Jammu and Kashmir, 
and later his reply to a Commission questionaire that all forces fighting 
on the Azad side were “ under the over-all command.and tactical 
‘direction of the Pakistan Army '', confronted the Commission with an- 
unforeseen and entirely new situation.” ? o 

[ (In not reporting this material change in the situation, the Govern-: 
ment of Pakistan is surely guilty of violating the resolution of the 
Security Council.4And the intensity of. the breach is all the more 
pronounced in view of the fact that the Foreign Minister of Pakistan 
agreed in a letter to comply with the terms of the same, And in 
this, I believe, Pakistan ean be charged with an open, deliberate and 
flagrant violation of Art. 2(2) and Art. 25 of the U.N. Charter “ All 
members... shall fulfil in good faith the obligations assumed by 
them in accordance with the present charter." That is the stipula- 


‘tion in Art. 2, paragraph 2 of that document. One of these obligations 


can be read in Art. 38, under which '' The Members of the United 
Nations agree to accept and carry 9 t the decisions of the security 


1 Security Council Official Records (8.0.0 R.) Nov. Suppleinent, 1948, p. 38. 

? 8,0 O,R. Nov. Supplement, 1948, pi 188, Annex 27. The Resolution of 91 April 
1948, reaffirmed the Council's Resolution of 17 January 1948, | 

3 8.0.0, B. Nov. Supplement, 1948, p. bo. 
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Council in accordance with the present charter.’’ For every U.N, 
member to act according to the ‘ decision’ of the Security Council is 
an obligation under Art. 25 and to fulfi this ‘ obligation ' in good 
faith is a d à duty ag again under.Art.-2(2). Pakistan violates both tt these two 
articles of the U.N. charter in not acting šceordine to the resolution 
of the Security Connex It may be SOIL OU NI that Art. 95 
refers to.' decisions" and noi io. —resolutions ° and as such Pakistan 


—— mor mT 


in not following “the terms. of the * ' resolution ' of the Security 
- Council cannot be dec] ared guilty.of a breach of th this article of the 
Charter. But it must .be .pointed out in reply | that decisions ar 
reached and can be reached by the Security Council, mainly througt 
_res@utions. Hence no line should be drawn between ‘ decisions’ and 
‘resflutions’; though decisions may be distinguished from ‘ recom- 
tions’. If then resolutions do not ditfer from decisions, 
` surely offends against the law of the U. N. Charter 
in this respect. À On account of such deliberata, persistent 
and obstinate refusal to aci. according. Lo the terms of the Security 
Council Resolution, Pakistan may even. be. liable. £o. expulsion from the 
organization under Art 6 of the Oharter. Pakistan seeing perhaps the 
secret of the power- -politics g game in Kashmir “had ‘the audacity not to 
take the Security Council's Resolution even at its ts face valued UNCIP 
in its Interim Report reveals the facts of the situation moré clearly : 
‘According to the Security Council's Resolution of January 17, the 
Government of Pakistan was requested to inform the Security Council 
immediately of any material change in the situation. In a letter 
addressed to the Security Council, the Pakistan Government agreed 
_ to comply with the request. (Phe Government of Pakistan had how- 
ever not. informed the Security Council about the presence of Pakistani, 








1 For the meaning of ‘aecisions,’ ‘resolutions’ and ‘recommendations” see—Kelsen—The 
Law of the United Nations, pp. 444-450. 


2 ‘Both India and Pakistan had i: effect rejected the Security Council's Resolution 
of 21st April, 1948''. The ltesolution dealt with the questions of restoration of peace and 
order in Kashmir, Plebiscite ete. The India Govt. regretted its inability to implement those 
parts of the Resolution to which objection had been stated by the Indian delegation. One of 
the objections was against tbe failure in the resolution to mention persistent breaches of law 
and obligation by Pakistan and the failure to call upon Pakistan to repair the same. Hence 
India's failure to implement parts of this Resolution is not of the same category as the failure 
of Pakistan to report the material change in the situation tothe Security Council. India 
pointed cut her objections and regretted her inability to implement some parts of the Resolu- 
tion. But Pakistan agreed to comply with the terme of the resolution and thereafter did not 
care to act according lo the same. It follows herefrom that Pakistan seldom doés what it 
says and seldom says whut it does. Ofcourse strictly according to Jaw every U. N. member 
is to carry out the decisions of the Security Council. India from that standpo'nt in regretting 
her inability cannot justify her stand from the abstract point of principle. But if must be 
remembered that Jnternational Law and obligations are De and reciprocal. If the 
aggressor in a confliet goes on merrily with hin designs but the U. N. neither condemns nor 
punishes the same, the other party must be re leased from the strict obligations of law. 
Tf the U. N. Charter ina particular case binds India alone leaving Pakistan free, it will 
hardly stabilize peace ; it will simply load the dice in favour of the unscrupulous, 
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troops in the state of Jammu and Kashmir. 4 gir Mohammed Zafrullah 
Khan explained that, since the Commission had been charged to deal 
with the problems related to the India-Pakistan question, his Govern- 
ment thought that the information should instead be given to the 
Commission but he had been unable to do this previously because of 
the delay in its arrival on the sub-contenent....... E ommission had 
its first meeting in Geneva on June 15, but was informed of the 
presence of the Pakistani troops in the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
only on July 8°}, M Pakistan’ s excusé for not informing the Security | 
Conner is 0 of the material | change in the si cee is not only 
lame but also childish, “The Commission being convinced of the truth 
of the c the charges ‘of India recommended in its unanimous resolution of - 
13th August 1948, as follows—‘‘As the presence of troops of Pakifftan 
in the territory of the ‘state of Jammu and Kashmir constityfes a 
material change in the situation since it was represente -the 
Government of Pakistan before the Security Council, the Government. 
of Pakistan agrees to withdraw its troops from that state.” Pakis- 
tan then had been knitting a chain of lies to ‘conceal breaches . but 
ultimately got knotted in the same. ! \The Commission in recommend- 
ing unanimously the withdrawal of Pakistani troops from the state of 
wv Jammu and Kashmir indirectly recognizes the validity of the charges 
of India , against Pakistan and indirectly condemns the entry y of the 
troops of the latter into the state of Jammu and Kashmir as something 
iliegal and unfriendly. {There is hence considérable truth in the 
argument of the Prime Minister of Indis in his letter to the Chairman 
. of the .Commisson dated August 29, when | phe wrote—'"The 
Commission will appreciate that this conduct of the Pakistan 
Government is not only opposed to | all moral codes as well as inter : 
national law and usage, but has also created a very grave situation.’ 
Pakistan i is thus guilty of a breach of its obligations under the Charter 
.[ Art. 2 (2), Art, 25] in-not informing deliberately the Security Council 
' of the material change created by the presence of Pakistani troops in 
the state of Jammu and Kashmir. 
f [ That the entry of the troops of Pakistan into the state of J ammu 
and Kashmir was illegal has been pronounced in clear and unequivocal 
“terms by Sir Owen Dixon in his report. /jIn Paragraph 21 of his 
Report Sir Owen Dixon says—''Upoi a number of occasions in the 
course of the period beginning with the reference on(lst January, 1948 
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1 S$6O.R. Nov. Supplement. 1948, pp.,59.3. 
2 Ibid. p. 83. i 

3 ibid. p. 35. ° 
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of the Kashmir dispute to the Security Council, India had advanced 
not only the contention......that_ Pakistan was an aggressor, but the - 
further contention that this should be declared. The Prime Minister of 
India, at an early stage of the meeting. made the same contention and | 
he referred to it repeatedly during the conference. I took up the 
positions, first that the Security Council had not made such a declara- 
tion; secondly that I had neither been commissioned to make nor had 
I made any judicial investigation of the issue; but thirdly that, with- 
out going into the causes or reasons why it happened, which presumably 
formed part of the history of the subcontinent N I was prepared to 
adopt the view that when the frontier of the state of Jammu and 
Kaghmir was grossed, on, It believe, 20 October 1947, by hostile ele- 
me ts, tt wus contrary to international law, and that when, in May. 
Las 1 believe, 7 units of the. regular Pakistan forces moved into the 
y of the state, that too was inconsistent with international 
law." * *In the next “paragraph he goes onto add—‘‘I therefore pro- 
posed that the first step in demilitarization should consist in thé With- 
drawal of the Pakistan regular forces commencing on a named day” 
These are the words.not of a pro-Indian but of the United Nations 
representative for India and Pakistan. Even if the Security Council i- 
had not branded Pakistan an aggressor and even if Sir Dixon was not 
` required under the terms of reference to make any declaration on the 
point, yet he could not but pene the action of Pakistan” in 
sending troops to Kashmir as ‘‘inconsistent with international Jaw". 
And that was simply another name for asserting lihat Pakistan was a 
law breaker.f Attack ona neighbouring state in violation of law can 
hardly be distinguished from aggression. Hence I believe that Sir 
Dixon’s statement was just a pouts and gentlemanly version of the fact 
that Pakistan was an aggressor." And yet the Security Council has been | 
sitting, meeting and talking while ihe aggressor goes on merrily with 
| 
i 





his vile and unholy designs. Where was the attempt on the part of | 
the Security Council to use rod against the law-breaker? Where was 
the initiative on the part of this august body to live up to the ideals 
that (our Charter will not be simply the written symbol of the big' 
stick or the decalogue of the international policeman" '?l The offender 
against law is neither punished nor admonished by the Security 
Council, even if the disputeis eight years old. In the Korean case the 
issue was finally settled within two days even if there were doubts about 

l &C.OR. Fifth-year Sona for September through December, 1950, p. 29. 
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the legal adequacy of the U. N. action. Is there one U. N. jüstice in 
Korea where the march of communism is to be halted—-and is there a 
different U. N. justice in Kashmir where a sironghold and springboard 
for capitalism for an attack against communism must be secured? The 
failure of the Security Council to name and announce the aggressor in 
Kashmir is bewildering and baffling to every inquisitive apostle of peace 
and hence such questions naturally arise in their minds. The law 
breaker in Kashmir is allowed to behave like a naughty unruly boy | 
` spoilt by undue indulgence from illmotived but interested quarters 
who always creates new and fresh complications in the scene. The 
Security Councilin passing in silence over so vital an issue has been l 
guilty of a fatal disregard of its own purposes and ideals. After 
Dixon's Report the Security Council on its own initiative ough 
have declared Pakistan an aggressor and should have ordered i 
diate withdrawal of Pakistani troops. (If Pakistan failed to. 
compliance therewith sanctions ought to have been applied against 
Pakistan. Ofcourse the patrons of Pakistan, who have. permanent 
E seats in the Security Council, would have negatived any such attempt 
by using veto. ' Yet in the interest of Justice and law. things ought to 
have moved in such a direction. |) | 







(To be continued) 
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TIME IN THE WORLD—TIME IN YOUR LIFE 


. Epwarp Popousxy, M.D. 


Time is the winding tape of the universe; time is the bringer 
of life and the destroyer of life. Time marches with the sun and stars. 
Like air it comes to our service at birth for use during a brief and 
uncertain period; unlike air it is never renewed; it cannot be comp- . 
ressed nor expanded. It is inexorable; it cannot be manipulated nor 
controlled. 

Time moves; it has continuity; it has direction; it is one 
dimQnsional; it is reversible; it is homogeneous. Time is an element 
whiclMmoves as it endures and endures as it moves; it is a succession of 
time int@rvals; it is constantly turning into the past. 

Time has many meanings for many people. It means one thing 
to the man in the street and another thing “to the astronomer. The 
determination of ‘‘ now," the events of the present moment is some: 
thing that requires a bit of imagination and creative thinking. The 
greatest separation between any two ‘‘ nows’’ experienced by people 
on the earth is about a tenth of a second, which is the time a signal or 
an observation of any kind could travel at the speed of light from any. 
point on the earth to its most distant part. 

However, when we observé the sun and say an event is happening 
on the sun “ now "' we are describing in the present that is really eight 
minutes in the past, as it requires.that length of time for light to travel 
that distance. 





3? 


When we go to the stars this.situation is even more remarkable. 
If an astronomer observing the Andromeda nebula, our nearest neighbor- 
ing universe, sees a new star suddenly burst, he is observing some thing 
 ihat happened a million years ago. An event that would thus be listed 
as happening 500,000 years ago in the past by an observer at à midway 
point would still be 500,000 years in the future for the observer on 
earth. When the astronomer tells us that the universe is exploding 
and its outer bounds are moving forwarded at a terrific rate, he is telling - 
us of conditions that prevailed there 500,000,000 years ago: 

Time flows forward. If it should reverse its direction of flow, we 
° would experience some peculiar and very unusual situations. If time 
should, by some perverse chance, flow backward with all its contents 
of events occuring in reverse, we should observe the drinking glass that 
was shattered yesterday re-assembled from its pieces and returning whole 
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to our hands. The dead would return to life and life would start at 
old age and flow towards the crade and the womb. Life cannot persist 
indefinitely in time no matter at what end it starts. If time stood 
still all present events would remain frozen for ever at the point time 
began to stand still. : Nothing would stir. All things would become 
arrested structures and remain suspended in time, incomplete and 
without meaning and destiny. f 

James Dunne, physicist and mathematician, has indulged in 
some interesting speculations on the nature of time in his book, AN 
EXPERIMENT WITH TIME and THE SERIAL UNIVERSE. 
Dunne describes the universe in terms of a series of events, each event 
demanding the existence of the succeeding event and of a series! of 
times which are transformable into each other. Using two-fime 
dimensions, he arrivés at a universe which corresponds to that fhich 
has a '' becoming ” characteristic, such as in personal or jective 
time, or the time with which our consciousness reacts. The other is 
a time of infinite extension, which would correspond more to the time 
measured by clocks in experiments. 

According to Dunne, time with all the events it contains must be 
considered, not as something consciously manufactured from day to | 
day, but as something already more or less complete, an endless straight 
line, already in.existence, a line upon which the “ present moment ”’ 
is a moving point, dividing the line into what we call “‘ past ’’ and 
" future." As the point moves forward, the past becomes greater and 
the future becomes less. 

We all live in time and space. A living creature can travel in 
avery direction in a three-dimensional.space. He can walk slowly or 
rapidly, remain motionless or retrace his footsteps. He can move 
about at will in space. The same is not true of time. Not only is it 
impossible to remain motionless in time, but one cannot travel back- 
ward in if, and no one can regulate its flow. | 

The present conception of time was arrived at by the evolutionary 
process. At the present time the normal human adult is able to think 
of the present, to revive the past and to anticipate the future. The 
pre-logical thinker or primitive man was concerned almost exclusively 
with the present. The inability to foresee the future is characteristic 
of the armchair ego, primitive man and-the schizophrenic. It has 
üefinitely* been established by experiments in delayed reactions that 
subhuman and prehuman species cannot foresee a future more than a 


few minutes. Man, in primitive times, related everything to present 


circumstances and not to future events. He practised hunting for 
impellng present needs, but nof agriculture or hoarding to provide for 
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future necessities. Only immediate dangers were avoided, and there 
were no anxieties. He experienced fear when frightening stimuli were 
present, and he was not anxious about the nebulous future. 

Conscious time has only one dimension and two opposite 
directions that can be distinguished from each other. Conscious 
fime does not appear to be continuous. I is broken by periods of | 
unconsciousness or dreamless sleep; it can be interrupted by periods of 
amnesia when part of the remembered time is lost temporarily. "These 
phenomena are connected with changes in the cerebrum and 
consciousness. 

If man had-no. memory, he would probably never arrive at a true 
concept of time. For him there would apparently be only one 
moment, No. Man's notion of time is dependent upon the intactness 
and Perfection of his memory and upon the degree of change in his 
sensoriüsq and emotions. 

Time is absolute and relative; it is subjective and objective. It 
exists as clock-calendar time and as mathematical time-space 
continuum. Time has a phylogenetic and an ontogenetic aspect. 
With respect to the former we may observe a quasi-appreciation of 
time in primitive forms of life which is really a form of tropism. As 
to the ontogenetic appreciation of time it develops considerably later 
than the appreciation of space. Its earliest manifestation is observed 
perhaps at the age of four. It is fully established only at the age. of | 
fourteen. It appears that the appreciation of time is coincidental , 
with the progress of myelinization of the nerves of the human body. 
This is confirmed by the fact that the frequent site of physiopathological 
changes in connection with the dissolution of the appreciation of time 
are those in the terminal zones of myelinization. 

Ultimately time becomes with man a social and universal event. 
The degree of intensity of expression of time depends upon many 
factors. It reacts with greater or lesser intensity in accordance with 
the degree of sélectivity of total affectivity. This is- demonstrated by 
the fact that time may mean a great deal for one individual and little 
for another. | 

In connection with the appreciation of the duration of time, the 
influence of the age of the person is of great importance. For example, 
for the old time flows fast, while for the young it flows slowly. Au 
old person remembers in great detail his own marriage but he,cannot 
make decisions as regards the present. Young children remember 
single events in all their minuteness. Circumstances also determine 
the flight of time. Time passes slowly in prisons and confinement; 
each minute seems like an hour. ‘Time passse$ faster during creative 
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activity; an hour seem like a minute. Those scenes are remembered 
most vividly which are biologically relieving. f 

The appreciation of the duration of time may be further 
influenced by chemical changes. Dr. Marcel Francois has shown that 
changes in temperature of the body makes tlie flow of time change in 
tempo. An increase In temperature of the body makes the flow of 
time seem quite slow. Dr. Francois heated the body with electric 
currents and compared the rhythm in the cooler and warmer states of 

' subjects to tap a telegraph key 300 times a minute in the normal state. 
The subjects, not knowing the hidden wires had heated their bodies, 
increased their rate, indicating a shortening in the appreciation of 
time duration. Intoxicants like marihuanna, according to Dr. Walter 
Bromberg, slows down the appreciation of the flow of time, while 
mescaline, according to Dr. John Beringer, accelerates the apprefiation 
of its duration. Other experiments all led to the conclusioyAhat we 
have no conception of an absolute time, but only of a physiological 
time, and that the biological process by which we live functions in any 
way which varies with temperature just as do ordinary chemical 
reactions. 

Time appreciation can be slowed by means of hypnosis so that 

. Incredible tasks can be accomplished in the. mind in the course of 
only a few seconds. The slowing of time’s flight was accomplished by 
Dr. Linn F. Cooper through the use of a metronome beating out a 
regular tick-tock, tick-tock, by one beat a second. The young lady 
whom he had previously hypnotized was told the rate. Then she was 
told that he was gradually slowing down the rhythm until only one 
tick sounded each minute. In her hypnotized state she quite readily 
accepted this new notion of time. | 

Then Dr. Cooper told her that at signal she would visit in her 
“ mind's eye '' her school when she was in the fifth grade. She would 
have ten minutes and then would be told to stop. After ten beats of 
the metronome—ten seconds—the girl was awakened, and asked what 
had happened. She said she had had “ lots of time,” told whom she had 
met and talked with, told of walking down a hall and described the 
appearance of the school and her class mates. When she learned that 
all this had occurred in her mind in ten seconds, not ten minutes, she 
was amazed. ` , 

The same speeding up activity took place when she was nof 
stopped but allowed to continue until she had finished a task but told 
she must finish within a set time. Once it was suggested to her that 
she was in a cotton patch near her home. She was, in imagination, to 
walk along the rows and pick and count the cotton balls. She counted 
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for what she thought? was SO minutes. She told of doing it carefully, 
looking under the leaves so that she would not miss any. ‘There were 
862 balls, she said. Actually it had taken her just three seconds. For 
a waking person it is just not possible to count 862 of anything—even 
in the imagination—in only three seconds. 

Time has different meanings for psychotic individuals. In the 
manic time seems to move very slowly; it moves under great pressure; 
at times it seems to stand absolutely still. Schizophrenics feel left 
behind as the world moves; time passes them by. One schizophrenic 
said that the time in. his room was one hour behind the time in the 
next room. Time is regarded as an enemy, and clocks are destroyed 
in arf attempt to destroy time. During an epileptue attack time seems 
suspended; all time is contained in one moment. Successivity of time 
breaks down. There is an intensification of spatial experience and a 
reductionNof temporality. 

In neurotic individuals there is often a feeling of a ‘* clautrophobia 
of time." Such persons experience a dreadful fear of never having 
time, of always being “ cooped up ” by their duties and obligations, 
which is as oppressive to them. as the space sensations are to the 
clautrophiac. ‘They are afraid of the “broadness” in time; they 
hasten from one activity to another because empty time has for them 
the same awesome significance as empty space has for the agrophobiac. 


= The human personality is a structural organism-environment 
field, each aspect of which stands in dynamic relation to each other 
aspect. Dynamically, personality is the process of living. The life 
process is the resultant of two forces: the autononious determination 
of the organism and the heteronomous influences of the environment. 
The organism tends to go from a state of lesser autonomy to a state of 
greater autonomy, or stated more simply the individual has a tendency 
to master his environment and not to be defeated by it. ‘Time and 
space are essential elements in the environment. The normal and 
well-integrated personality is able to master both. 

There are different rates of rhythmicity in the different layers 
of the personality and for this reason we have different time concepts 
during different time situations. Also there are different rhythmical 
patterns in the different strata of the organism, but these | are 
synchronized by the Ego system into a rational and realistic 
conception of time. 

According to Dr. Andras Angyal, personality is a time gestalt. 
Time is a persistence in time gestalt rather than in movement. Time 
is an object of experience for the organisa. We cannot realize 
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anything that is out.of time. The AHS personality is well equippe 
to deal with time and all time relationships realistically. 

In personality disorganization there is also a disorganization c 
time perception. The awareness of time constitutes one of th 
important frames of reference by which we maintain contact wit: 
reality and thus embrace a highly developed pattern in our interna 
organization. In the disturbed personality there is a loss of master 
over the internal and external environments. Internally, diseases o 
the brain may eause a loss of mastery over the internal environment 
According to Dr. Paul Schilder, the parietal lobe of the brain and it 
adjacent structures, the temporal lobe in association with thi 
vestibular apparatus are important stations for the perception im thi 
sequence of the experience of time. Dr. Jack Cohen has found tha 
there are very definite disturbances of time perception in organic brain 
disease, and that these areas are most often involved. | 

In the psychogenic disorders of the personality there is a loss ó 
mastery over the external environment and some of the objects in it 
which tine is one of the most important. A loss of general awareness 
in these cases is.also involved in a specific loss of time awareness. 

The structure of temporal organization involves memory 
attention, reasoning, awareness and association. It is inextriciably 
interwoven with the entire psychic structure and organization. Thus, 
the interruption in proper psychic functioning is reflected in the degree 
of alteration of distortion of the time structure. The efficiency of the 
time apparatus, therefore becomes an index of the existing efficiency 
of the personality as a whole. j 


LOGICAL FORM 


P. S. Sasrri, M.A., M. Lart., Pn.D. 


$ University of Saugar 

According to the formal logic of Russell and his followers, logical 
form is a property of the propositions; and propositions, being the 
meanings of sentences, are non-linguistic entities. Meaning is non- 
linguistic and is distinct from the sentence. Yet the meaning is derived 
fron tle sentence; and the logical form is a property of the sentence, 
as well as that of a proposition. Thus though the sentence is distinct 
from a proposition, they have the same property. The identity of the 
quality must necessitate the identity of the qualifed, since no quality ` 
is an addition to the qualified. The sentence then cannot be other than 
the proposition. Moreover, the meaning of the sentence cannot be 
divorced from the words of the séntence; and the proposition must be the 
same as the sentence. If the proposition employs intelligible sounds, ` 
then just as the meaning of a sentence is the proposition, we should 
have something else functioning as the meaning of the proposition. 
This would lead to the infinite regress; and the logical form would then 
be found nowhere. 

Russell, however, argues that the form of a sentence is the 
structural property of that sentence. It employs symbols and it is 
identical with the grammatical form of a sentence in an ideal language. 
The ideal language is that language wherein the sentences have logical 
relations to each other. This argument speaks of no language in | 
particular. It does not explain the logical relations of sentences to 
each other in the actual language; nor does it consider what we mean 
by the sentences we employ. An examination of this ideal language 
will reveal that the criterion recognised here is external to logic. 

Russell explains the ‘form’ of a proposition as “ that, in it, 
that remains unchanged when every constituent of the proposition is 
replaced by another’’?. It is that which remains unchanged even 
when all the constituents of the proposition, are changed. It is “ the 
way in which the constifuents are put together '". To make the 
proposition purely formal, we have to abstract it from all the material 
constituents. As Eaton observes: “Tf, in the apprehension of a 


1 Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, p. 199. 
2 Stebbing: A Modern Introduction, to Logic, p. 126. 
Ibid., pp. 445-6. * ° 
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fact, everything is disregarded excepting the numerical identity and 
diversity of its elements, and their grouping into wholes, what remains 
` will be the logical form ".' The logical form is something like '' the 
least common factor of all objects ".* It is the factor that remains as 
the same in facts, propositions, and inferences. Such a logical form, 
says Wittgenstein, cannot be expressed. The structure of the.fact may 
be asserted in the structure of the proposition; but it cannot be 
expressed in words. 

What cannot be expressed has no meaning or significance. The 
logical form is then devoid of a meaning; and a meaningless entity 
cannot be the property of anything. It is the purest abstraction which 
cannot and does not exist anywhere in objective reality. Moreoger, 
a form is relative to its content. With a change in the content there 
is always a corresponding change in the form. Even if the qualifying 
predicate appears to be the same, the difference in the subject necessarily 
brings about a change in the property. Accordingly we will have to 
argue that there are as many logical forms as there are sentences. And 
this runs counter to Russell’s theory. 

The logical form is said to be independent of the matter or 
content. But how can form exist independent of matter or content? 
An independent form is abstract and therefore empty. It is only 
through numbering objects that even number can exist. As Bradley 
remarked: ‘‘ If formal reasoning means reasoning with a naked form, 
then it has no existence. It is sheer illusion and impossibility ’’.° 
Some matter or other is absolutely necessary for form if the latter. were 
to exist. Yet the formal logician makes an abstraction of the form by- 
arguing that though some matter is necessary, there is no rule prescrib- 
ing this or that specific matter. A formal act, for instance, is the same 
for all, though there are individual differences. Likewise '' the rules of 
logic or pure mathematics universally apply to all propositions 
irrespective of differences of their material content. But this does not 
mean that logical or mathematical forms can exist apart from all 
references to any possible content. On the contrary the most formal 
propositions are those which apply to all kinds of entities, and reference 
to such possible application is essential to their meaning ".* It 
therefore appears that form is independent of any special matter and 
that if is an unchanging structure. The, nature of this unchanging 
structure, can be explained only when we bring it into relation to some 
specific content. Otherwise it would be unintelligible. The moment 


1 aay and Truth, p. 47. 

2 Ibid., p. 

3 Principles y Logic, p. 520. 

* Prof. Cohen: Reason and M "p. 196. 
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we bring in the content for consideration, we do recognise that the form 
of one content is not the same as that of another. They differ basically. 

Consider the intuitive judgment, ''red differs from yellow more 
than from orange’’.t This’ is a necessary truth of reason or of 
‘understanding. Here we have necessity depending on special matter. 
When we abstract all matter from this judgment, it is no longer a 
judgment. And in the absence of the matter there is no necessity 
that can make me differentiate one colour from the other. The necessity 
here is intuitively apprenhended and the intuition is directly based on 
the specific matter. As McTaggart observes: “ That what is red 
cannot be blue is & universal proposition which is not proved by 
induction, but is evident to any one who knows what red and blue mean. 


9 


And therefore it is not empirical ". We may need sense-perception 


to have the concepts of red and blue; and yet our intuitive judgment ` 


is not empirical. Geometry, for instance, is not empirical though we 
cannot have the idea of a straight line without sense-perception. We 
deny any empirical status to the axioms of geometry because they are 
aprior propositions. These and the intuitive judgments alike are 
grounded in the necessity operating in reality. x 
| An intuitive judgment exhibits necessity. According to the 
formalist, this necessity must reside in a form independent of any special 
matter. But the difference between the two colours is perceived as a 
necessary difference. This necessity has everything to do with the 
colours we perceive; for, the nature of the difference is determined by 
the nature of the things perceived. This difference is of a particular kind 
and it does exist. A difference which is no difference in particular, is 
no difference at all. And if difference is always the same, differences 
cannot differ. But if two differences differ, they differ because of their 
terms which determine their nature. But the formalist replaces all 
terms with symbols; and once we bring in the symbols, we pave the 
way of disappearance of all specific difference and therefore of the 


necessity. Necessity is dependent on the concrete situations of the 


terms, not on a form which is said to be indifferent to the terms. 
Eliminating necessity altogether, the pure logical form denies to itself 
all factual content and therefore the status of a proposition. The denial 
of a factual content amounts to a denial of meaning; and this makes out 
that the proposition containg sounds that have no meanings. This is 
an impossible situation for any logic. 

The relations of space and time exhibit a necessity hich is not 
dependent on the mere logical form. Further, mere universality of 


Dr. Tennant: Philosophical 1 dn I pp. 404-7. 
Nature of Existence, 1, p. 62 noté. 
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application is taken to characterise the logical abstraction. But all 
objects of thought do not possess quantity, though we'can have an 
abstract universal called quantity. We cannot even speak of the 
quantity of quantity; and this vitiates the universality of the universal. 
That is, the operation of necessity has nothing to do with the common 
factors of all objects: and this necessity lies in the temporal and spatial 
relations of the terms. ‘The claim of the universal is not justified by 
itself, but by the concrete particular which is always conditioned by 
spatio-temporal properties. These properties provide the clue for our 
apprehension of necessity., 

Next, we have to recognise that with the abstractness of a term, 
there is no corresponding variation of the necessity’. Necessity is not 
invariably liked with generality. On the other hand, in absolute 
abstraction we find no necessity at all; and necessity becomes a fact 
_only with reference to the concrete details. This will lead to the 
conclusion that form and matter differ only in degree. We have always 
a significant form or a content embodied in a form. One is necessary 
to the other. We cannot separate them as long as we refer to concrete 
facts of experience. Even conceptually, it is impossible to think of a 
for mless content or of & contentless form. 


In actual reasoning too, we do not indulge in abstractions. We 
always take the special character of the terms into consideration; and 
this character is necessary to thought. The nature of thought is to be 
concrete. This nature is fulfilled in and through the concreteness of the 
terms. Each term is an identity-in-difference. Formalism on the 
other hand demands bare identity which the terms refuse to accept since 
the context of the terms cannot be bypassed in any reasoning.” ‘The 
terms do not stand disconnected like the so-called atoms. Bach term 
has a certain affinity with all those that are similar to it; and it bears 
at least a negative relation to all that differ from it. In virtue of these 
relations, the perception of a given object is not confined to it alone. 
It extends to all its identities and differences; and these alone make 
the term concrete in our apprehension. When we speak about the 
terms, it is this concreteness that is’ always recognised and accepted. 
The formalist, on the other hand, would ask us to confine ourselves 
either to the given term or to the class to which it is said to belong... 
‘But we can do so only through the negative relation of the term. 
This negative relation is minimised, if not ignored, in symbolic logic. 


1 Joseph : Introduction. to Logie, pp. 5, 6. mE 
2 See Bosanquet: Implication and Linear Inference. p. 27: and Bradley: 


Principles of Logic, Book ITE, Part 2, Chapter I and Terminal Essay I. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF, COLOUR IN. PAINTING 


(Lecture delivered by a well-known Swiss lady painter of Murten 
at the Lyceum Club at Bern) 


Summarized and Translated by 
Dr. Miss INDIRA SARKAR 


Colour is essential in painting. It is surrounded by mystery and 
cannot be easily grasped. It is a fact, that.colour is perceived in a 
psychic manner, because both a spiritual and a physical impression are 
connected with it. Sensibility to colour differs with painters as it 
does with spectators. 

Not many persons are endowed with an ‘epee eye for colour, 
Just as so few have an absolute ear for music. Colour-perception is' 
completely different from that of tone-hearing and that is why, nature 
has given man separate organs for each, viz., eyes to see and ears to 
hear. . : 
It is difficult to explain the range of colour. One can classify 
colour in several ways. It can be objective or subjective, scientific, 
aesthetic, symbolic, technic, as well as physical, chemical, 
psychological and historico-philosophieal. Never before has the topic 
of colour received so much attention and very much has en written 
about it during the last fifty years. 


. This is due to the fact, that technic has given many new means 
and instruments to mankind, that were previously unknown. New. 
methods have also been discovered in the manufacture of colour. 
Colours are obtainable in. nature, in spectra and in pigments. Many 
new synthetic colours have been added to those already available from 
plants, animals and minerals. There are also new methods of pre- 
sentation of colour, due to perfection of colour-printing, colour- 
photography, colour-illuminations and techni-colour films. 

Colour is a phenomenon of light. By colour is understood the 
degree of absorption of light-rays and its conditional optical appearance. 
This ig an explanation according to physics. The colours of a 
spectrum are known as absolute colours and the relative nue are 
formed by pigments. : 

The white and colourless light of the-sun is formed by the union 
of different coloured - light rays. If this light shines through a 
transparent dull object, the rays ‘break up and produce the colours of 
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a spectrum. In a rainbow, the light falls through the rain, which 
forms the transparent dull object. The light then breaks up and the 
prism is produced. The prism enables the eye-to see the colours of the 
rainbow at all times. Certain experiments, as for example, looking 
through a prism at landscapes, flowers or pictures are always very 
pleasant. The colours presented therein fill the spectator with wonder 
and amazement. The prism shows a certain rhythm of colour. This 
rhythm of colour is also important in painting. The different colours 
follow a certain method of succession. This method of succession has 
been slightly altered in the applied theoretical side of painting. 


The basic-colours such as red-yellow-blue form the starting-point 
for all painters. * Orange, green and violet form the transitional colours, 
also known as the secondary or complementary colours. The capacity 
to mix colours is an .inborn talent of a painter, but this can also be learnt 
with practice and patience. Mixing of colour is a matter of experience 
and can be perfected by frequent tests and experiments. The colour- 
pigments of a painter often do not tally with the colour-values as laid 
down in theory. A short glance at the theory of colour will show to 


the reader the complexity of the study. ç 


Contrar y to the realm of music, there is no spontaneous 
comprehension of time and colour-value in the range of colour. In 
music there are definite numeral vibrations, that can be measured in 
cadences. On the other hand, there:is no such conformity in the range 
of colours. This is perhaps, one of the reasons, why so little has been 
written about colour. 

The first records about colour can be found in Chinese Literature, 
in the ‘‘ Book on Transformations ”. This dates back to a period 
before the birth of Christ and was dedicated to King Wen and his son 
Tschou. In this book special signs are endowed with definite 
meanings. A word as ‘‘ the excitable " (Chinese: Dschen) was 
represented by a dragon and was orange in colour. Similarly a word 

s ‘‘ the joyful ” (Chinese: Diu) was represented by the sea and was 
light blue in colour. There are altogether 64 such signs in the book. 
A detailed study of the same can be very Interesting for a person keen 
, on the study of colour. 

Nothing else was written about colour in the other old literatures 
of the time. Not even the Greeks made any mention of it. And yet 
we owe to the Greeks the present system of our education by ear. It 
may be that the Greeks did not discover any instrument, that could 
measure colour, although they had done so in the domain of music and 
that is why, they did not write anything about this subject. Even to 
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ihis day, the system of education lays more stress to learning by ear 
and neglects learning by eye. 

In 1571, Kepler mentioned something about colour in one of his 
articles. Leonardo da Vinci wrote some general remarks on colour in ` 
his “ Treatise of Painting ". The most important item, that he 
referred to is, that Battista della Porta had created a circular form, in 
order to demonstrate primary and secondary colours.. 

Philipp Otto Runge, a painter of Germany, who lived between 
1777 and 1810, published a small article, just before his death, 
containing copper-plate engravings, which he ‘had coloured himself. 
He conceived an imaginary ball for demonstrating colours. One of the 
poles of the ball was represented as white and the other as black. In 
between these poles -all the other colours were distributed. 

Schopenhauer also dealt with the topic of colour. In 1814, 
at the age of 26 he visited Goethe, the great German poet, who was then 
about 65 years of age, and brought him an article regarding the vision 
of colours. He divided colours in a quantitative manner for the first 
time. x 

Goethe too had made an extensive, study on-colour and his:book 
on this topie formed one of his principal works and covered over 700 
pages. There are also many coloured-plates and references to 
experiments with prism in this interesting and valuable book. Goethe 
himself stated, that he did not wish to draw up an explanation of 
colour, but only wanted. to show, how colour originated in the presence 
of light. He regarded black as the greatest darkness and white as the 
greatest brightness. 

At about this time, there was Newton, in England, also busy with 
physies, and specially interested in colour. A controversy arose 
between Goethe and Newton. Goethe was: of the opinion, that if all 
colours were mixed together, then grey would be produced and Newton 
was of the opinion, that the colour which would be produced would be 
white. ‘This misunderstanding remained between the two scientists. 
But today, it is well known, that both of them were right, each in his 
own way. From the standpoint of Newton, the scientist, it is evident 
that when all the colour rays of a spectrum fall together, then. white is 
produced. But from Goethe’s standpoint as a painter and artist, it 
is also true, that when all the pigment-colours are mixed up, then the 
colour grey originates. - Both of them never lived to know, that each 
was right and that the controversy could have been. closed for ever, in a 
peaceful and friendly manner. 

After Goethe, there were hardly any written records on colour 
until-the- year 1887. ‘At tbis time, Helmholz was busy with chemical 
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studies, with special: reference to colour. The French school of 
Impressionists brought a fresh impetus in the use of ‘colour. They 
advocated painting with great variety of colour and the period of the 
“light and shade " theory came to a sudden end. 

In 1920, Johann Itten wrote an article on colour, in which he 
announced, that complementary colours could be photographed. This 
was somethihg new, , Some others came forward with the introduction 
. of a piano-like structure, for the measurement of colour, but all these 
experiments were any unsuccessful, because there is no such thing 
as '' sound vision ’ 

It is curious 7 note that most of the systematic recordings about 
colour-theory were usually executed by German scholars and painters. 
Between 1920 and 1930 Klee and Kandinsky set up new colour- 
theories, at Weimar, the picturesque German town, famous for its 
seat of culture and tradition. Kandisnsky tried’ to introduce a 
conformity between. form, and colour. He formulated the principles, 
that.all triangles were to be regarded as yellow, all squares were to be 
represented as red and all circles were to be blue. This definite theory 
of colour with regard to form could eventually develop into an interna- 
tional language by means of a colour. | 

The, anthroposophists have a colour--theory of their own, and 
they do not admit the mixing of any colour with black. "This theory 
is not universally accepted. Leonarda da Vinci was a ‘strong advocate 
of mixing black with other colours. 

Holzel, who was teaching at the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Stuttgart, in 1925, introduced coloured charts with measurements 
corresponding to music. Oswald, Aeppli and Steinfels also devoted 
sometime to the theory of colour. Luscher attempted to present 
world-events in a historico-philosophical manner. He divided the 
various epochs of world-history into periods of colour like green, 
orange, violet, black, white, grey etc. This was to form counterpart 
to the ear theory of Kaiser, who maintained that world events could be 
explained by sound. A blind man would explain it by touch. Luscher 
also set up another theory, viz., the colour test, which is a contribution 
to the domain of psychology and extensively employed now in-educa- 
tional guidance and medical treatments. This gives the reader an 
oversight into the theories of colour. | 

Colours also possess symbolical characters. They can be 
interpreted as emotional, spiritual, social, physical, occult, etc., from 
‘the standpoint of symbols. Thus the colour “white” signifies 
emotionally—purity, spiritually—wisdom, socially—justice, physically— 
bygiene, occult—virginity ou symbolically —Chriet. Tn the same- way 
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'" black " signifies — emotionally—sorrow, spiritually—péssimism, 
sociglly—nihilism, ^ physieally—death, ^ occuli—nothingness and 
symbolically—Pluton. The colour “red” signifies emotionally— 
love, spiritually—will, socially—might, physically—power, occult— 
death and symbolically—Satan. In this way, a table can be described, . 
noting all the other colours and their various significances. 

In religious art of ancient times, it has been seen that exact 
regulations were set down for painters wishing to portray religious 
figures in special attires. ` This strict observance to colour, with religious 
personalities, can be found in Buddhism, Christianity, Islam and with 
the Israelites. Today, these definite attributions have been slackened 
and* complete freedom has been given to the painter, who can use any 
colour, that he wishes and has to face no control that will hinder his 
painting. In modern times, there is no control in the realm of paint- 
ing, Just as there can be no control in the realm of creation. There. 
aré no ugly colours, but only ugly combinations of colout-pigments in 
objective painting. Colours can be transparent, dark, light, broken, 
unbroken, dominating major or dominating minor, eic. In the old 
school of painting, colour was used as the last item, in a painting. In 
present times, painters are outspoken colourists and colours can 
portray the individuality of the painter. Each individual painter has 
his own colour scheme and his own way of colour-combination. After 
the last world war, there was great disharmony in colour schemes. It 
is perhaps advisable, that the future generations of painters should try. 
and keep to the harmony, that can be found in nature and in the 
prism. 

Nature shows a fine rhythm in lbu and certain painters lke 
Grünewald. and Guardi kept this rhythm in their paintings. This is 
evident even to the layman, who will notice this rhythm in colour, in 
their . pictures. Colours are not durable, although the modern 
painters support the claim, that their colours are better than those 
used by old painters. How far that is true, is not quite clear, but it 
is a fact, that the paintings of Van Gogh and other painters belonging 
to the Cubist schools have had several of their paintings retouched, 
due to fading of the colours. 2 

The black contours, as used by somé painters like Roualt, Picasso, 
Braque and Baumeister to encircle colour-grounds had some reference 
to the problem of form. But they are not necessary in the absolute 
painting. This method of black contours will vanish in the future, 
because in modern painting, these contours are not needed. Any two 
colours that touch each other form a line of separation of their own. 

This great freedom in colour-painting shows a special peculiarity in 
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abstract art. There‘are realistic forms belonging to:the Impreéssionistic 
school dealing with abstract, unreal, colour-compositions,-as for 
example in the Art Museum at Basel, there is a pieture of Chagall, 
where.a donkey has been painted blue. Everyone knows that there 
are donkeys, but blue ones have never been seen. In like manner, 
modern painting can portray a horse as green. Then in this case, the 
colour green signifies youth, and represents à young horse. 

This change in'colour-compositions on realistic objects has become 
something very common and people are getting used to it. But it 
seems that our technique in illumination has greatly helpéd us to 
appreciate objects in abstract colours. Light reflectors are frequently 
used in theatres, operas and restaurants, changing the colour of dress 
and people according to the fancy of the person employing the 
reflectors. In ballet, these coloured reflectors have been applauded 
with great success. Thus, a group of ballerines dressed in white, can 
be portrayed’in red, green and violet ballet-dresses according to. the 
light-reflection, without having to change their costumes. | 

Due to abstractions in the domain óf ‘colour a new tendency, is 
developing in the present epoch, which has nothing to do with reality. 
Colour is living for itself, we do not have to hold our painting true to 
the object. By no longer being tied down to the concrete object in 
form atid colour, painting has reached an absolute phase. The next 
generations will not be shocked any more by non-objective colours, 
just as a few people, even. in modern times, have already developed a 
taste for modern painting. The same thing is true in music as well. 

What is the real significance of a coloured-painting? It is to 
make mankind happy. It makes the painter happy, when he has 
accomplished and terminated the picture and it should make the 
spectator happy who looks af the painting. The medium for painting 
-` will always remain '* COLOUR ”’. 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
IN BRITAIN. 


GERALD PunNIVALL, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.) 


This summer another hundred thousand boys and girls all over 
the country be sitting for their General Certificate of Education and on 
their success or failure may well depend the whole course of their 
future lives. 

e This examination is now, whatever its faults and whatever we 
think about it, firmly established as the only really useful school leaving 
certificate in Great Britain—not alone for entry to the professions, but 
for any successful commercial, or even technical career— provided that 
a reasonable number of subjects are taken, and, in that connection, the 
absolute minimum is & pass in three, with the recognised normal . 
standard a pass in five, at the Ordinary level. 

Before 1950, nearly every pupil of Grammar School standing took 
what was then known as the School Certificate, and in some cases the 
Higher School Certificate examination...... the first approximating. 
roughly the Ordinary, the second the Advanced, Level of the present 
Certificate. Both these earlier examinations were, however, tests of 
average intelligence and of knowledge of a carefully balanced group of 
varied subjects and not, as now, a test of certain subjects specifically 
chosen by the candidate, his parents and his teachers and taken if 
desired over a period of months, even years. 

They were above all intended to give proof or evidence of suitability 
or otherwise for entry to the Universities or to the liberal professions, 
but employers in industry had become more and more accustomed to 
demand them for all posts other than purely unskilled or dead-end 
jobs... . not because the knowledge shown by a successful candidate 
was likely to be of direct or immediate use to them, or indeed to him, 
but because the mere fact of passing such a test indicated the possession 
of brains (or the faculty for hard work and perseverance throughout a 
comprehensive course of academic studies) above the average standard. 
Indeed what other yardstick could, or can, they have, except the 
applicant’s success or failure in an examination based on several years 
schooling over a-wide range of subjects. 

With the new General Certificate of Education the prospective 
employer cannot appreciate the true overall worth of a youngster who 
has simply passed in two or three ‘closely allied subjects, the more so 
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since he will have, in all probability, no knowledge whatsoever as to 
whether any other subjects were attempted, or even contemplated. If 
he complains, he receives a direct slap in the face, such as the one 
recently given by Mr. J. F. Wolfenden, Vice-Chancellor of Reading 
University and Chairman of the Secondary Schools Examination 
Council : 


'" The examination 1s for the pupil's benefit, not yours."' 


True, he will also probably be shown the applicant's ‘‘ School | 
Assessment," that is to say the school's own appreciation of the 
applicant's capabilities and potentialities, but this document, on which 
the Ministry of Education lays so much value, is a double-edged 
diploma. The prospective employer can perhaps learn from it of gifts 
and qualities which are not easily ‘discernible from a pass certificate, in 
no matter how many subjects, but nevertheless an assessment of this 
nature is tainted from the outset by the quite natural fear that if may f 
represent little more than an apology on the part of the school for the 
pupil having failed in certain. subjects— or not having even attempted 
them. 

The principle of easy papers, hard marking is, as a a rule, 
the basis upon which the G.C.H. examiners work and, contrary to 
popular belief, some old-fashioned discretion is still permitted to them 
in border-line cases. To attain the minimum pass mark of 45% requires 
both average intelligence and several years steady work by achild..... 
but the fact that he may be at a Secondary Modern School and-not a 
Grammar School by no means automatically implies failure, nor is it 
even in some cáses any handicap whatever. | 

None the less; whilst a fair proportion of Grammar School children 
to obtain 8 or 4 passes at Ordinary Level (and many the 5 or more which 
are normally the minimum needed for entry to the Universities, the 
Armed Services, the professions, the higher grades of the Civil Service 
etc.) only 1 in every 40 succeeds at the Advanced Level. -In the case of 
the far more numerous Secondary Modern Schools, very few boys or girls 
find themselves yet at the age of 16 in a position to take the examination, 
let alone to pass anything like 5 subjects at Ordinary Level, whilst the 
position, of the Technical Schools varies greatly, and in a regrettably 
large proportion the standard G.C.E. u. has actually been 
temporarily abandoned altogether. 

Vast numbers of children do in fact now leave their schools at the 
age of 15, with no assets at all in «he way of leaving certificates other - 
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than their '' School Assessment", or may be.an individual certificate 
from their headmaster or headmistress, showing that they have passed 
some infernal test or examination during their final term at school. 

Some authorities, however, such as the Middlesex County Council 
Education Committee, have just recently decided to introduce in the near 
future a special “ leaving exam.’’ for Secondary Modern Schools, as an 
experiment. The first. group of schools at which this is to be tried is to 
consist of six chosen schools in the Harrow area. 

Employers have been quick to appreciate this position and up to 
‘now have been far from willing to accept any such documents as. 
substitutes for passes in the G.C. B. , even as a kind of second-best leaving 
certificate. | 

Tt is possibly significant that the French, a far more logical race 
than ourselves, recently threw out the draft of an Edueation Bill to 
provide an alternative to their one standard form of examination—the 
Baccalauréat—which is based on knowledge of à wide range of subjects 
and on general culture. The opponents of this Bill were genuinely 
convinced that any alternative or lower-grade leaving certificate would 
gravely prejudice the chances in after-life of many a from poorer 
homes. l 

What is essential for parents to realise is. that it is vitally important 
that their children should attempt as many subjects as are reasonably 
possible for them, and not only those in which their teachers are confident 
that they would be ‘ very likely ' to succeed; that if they fail at the first 
. attempt, they should sit again six months or a year later, which they ean 
do without any stigma; that they should not be allowed, from the very 
earliest age, to neglect or to skimp their homework or school tasks (even — 
if they dislike the subject): that every endéavour should be made to keep 
them at school up to the age of 16—or later if necessary-—whatever the 
hardship or sacrifice, 8o long as there is any reasonable likelihood of their 
ultimate success in this all-important examination. 

Never let it be forgotten that, today, a boy or a girl who has done 
well in the G.C.E. examination will start his or her first job at & point in 
the scale of employees and at a level, both of status and of pay, and with 
opportunities and prospects that others may take years to attain—or 
may never reach af all. | | 
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THE SOVIET LITERARY RENAISSANCE 


R. L. Anusa, M.A., Ph.D. 


I. Introduction 


In the period of the Reconstruction (1922-98) which followed that 
of the Civil War (1917-21) the foundations of a new and young literature 
were laid under the auspices of Gorky. Most of the new writers were, 
of course, pre-occupled with some aspects of the Civil War, or with the 
new age in the making. Others, who were older, were faced with the 
intellectual's dilemma of the radically opposite philosphy of life. Those, 
however, who were young, were intoxicated with the joy and feeling 
of the new political and social consciousness, which gave birth to the 
Proletarian Culture. In the evolution of the new literature Gorky 
exercised a powerful influence. Young writers looked up to him as the 
doyen and leader of Soviet Russian Literature. To write ‘‘ like 
Gorky ” was a sign of literary excellence, and to learn his art, ° Realism 
relieved by revolutionary Romanticism ', became the greatest literary 
ambition. l | | 

' Gorky had strong and definite views of his own. He regarded 
the Revolution, as a premise of life, willing and able workers as true 
heroes, and ' Truth created bv human labour as an instrument of 
knowledge, as a stairway leading men forward and upwards." ’ 


IT. The Origins of the New Literature 


Soviet Literature is a peculiarly new phenomenon in the evolution 
of human culture. It is pulsating with a new humanism, in a new 
society forged through revolution by a new political and economic 
creed, known as Historical and Dialectical Materialism. In order, 
therefore, to appreciate Socialist Realism correctly as the guiding 
principle of Soviet Literature, a true estimate of Pus basie creed 2 the 
Soviet Society appears to be but essential. : 

1. Dialectical Materialsm. ‘ Dialectical Materialism ' wrote 
Stalin in 1938, while expounding Dialectical and Historical Materialism, 
“işs the world outlook of the Marxist-Leninist Party. It is 
called dialectical materialism because its approach to the phenomena 
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of nature, its method of studying and apprehending them, is dialetical, 
while its interpretation of the phenomena of nature, its conception of 
these phenomena, its theory, is materialistic. In other words . the 
method is logical and the theory is materialistic. The theory treats 
the objects and phenomena of nature not as independent of each other 
but as parts of an organic whole. Secondly, Nature is in ' a constant 
fux’ in a ceaseless state of movement, and change. ‘Thirdly, 
phenomena in nature are either ‘coming into being or going out of 
being’ developing or dying away, having positive and negative sides, 
a past and a future, disclosing inherent contradictions or struggle of 
opposite tendencies. 

«2. Historical Materialism, adds Stalin, “‘ is the extension of the 
principles of dialectical materialism to the study of social life, an 
application of the principles of dialectical materialism to the phenomena 
of the life of society, to the study of society and of its history.” In 
other words, there are no '' eternal ideas "', '' eternal principles ", no 
'* eternal justice ". Hach social movement in history must be examined 
in thé context of those conditions which gave birth to it. As regards 
present, one should orientate oneself on those social strata which are 
arising and developing and have a future; and one should accept those 
ideas and theories which further development and not those that retard it. 

3. According to Stalin ‘ Marxist Materialist Philosophy holds 
that matter is an objective reality existing outside and independent — 
of our consciousness. Matter is primary, since it is .the source of 
sensations, ideas, consciousness, while consciousness is secondary, 
derivative, being a reflection of matter. Thought is a product of 
matter, which has reached, its perfection in brain, the “organ of 
thought”. The extension of this principle of philosophical materialism 
to the study of social life suggest the view that material life of society 
is primary and its spiritual life Secondary that material life is an 
objective reality and spiritual life a reflection ya it. 

i B is not the consciousness. of men '", says’ Marx, ''that 
determines their being buf 9 the contrary their social being that 
determines their consciousness ' . In other words the conditions of the 

material life of society, ; give birth and form to spiritual life, social 
ideas, social theories, ‘political views and institutions. And the chief, 
force in the complex of the candition, of material life; which determines 
the physiognomy of society, the character of the social system is the 
method of procuring the means of life lke hood clothing, shelter, 
necessary for human existence. | 

-4. Hence, says Stalin, the history of social development is at 
the same time the oy .of the producers of material values 
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themselves, the history of labouring masses- who are the chief -force 
in the process of produetion. Hence, continues Stalin, if historical 
science is to be a real science, i$ can no longer reduce the history of 
social development to the actions of kings and generals of ‘ conquerors ' 
and. ‘ subjugators ' of States but to the SRL of Beeren, labouring 
masses and producers of material. 

— This view of society is refreshing, optimistic and donem. It 
has lent a new vision to man: .'' For the first time in the history of 
mankind," writes Gorky in dandus Humanism ’’, ,“ genuine 
human love is being organised as a creative force .. ... it tells the 
hundreds of millions of physical labourers that it is precisely their 
labour that created all the treasures of culture, and that, utilizing these 
treasures, the proletariat must create a new. universally human socialist 
culture which will firmly establish fraternity and equality among the. 
working people of the world ". This humanity is fully conscious of its 
dignity. and importance. It is by virtue of their labour, reason and. 
tbill power alone that the new bumanity is going to work out. its own 
destiny. : s G 
No silver-tongued '' god seekers ", asserts Gorky, but honest 
skilful workers are the builders of Russia, whose feet are firmly 
planted on the earth, who. decisively rejected all the old lies and ‘boldly 
strode along their own road to freedom—the only:road leading straight 
‘to it. By the labour of their own hands, convincing themselves that 
there are no miraculous forces at work outside their own reason ‘and 
will and outside the spontaneous forces of nature which must be 
conquered in order that they may become the servants of man’s reason 
and will and lighten his life and labour. j 

The, ain of, the humanism is twofold, ‘reformatoty as well as 
constructive. ‘The aim of the new man’, adds Gorky in ‘ The Old 
and the New man’ ‘is to emancipate the- labouring masses from the 
ancient superstitions and. prejudices of race, nation, class, religion, and 
to create a universal fraternal society, every member of which will 
work according to his abilities and receive according to his needs.” 

This projetarian humanism, Gorky assures us,.is not. a fantasy, 
nor is it a theory; but it has achieved ‘ brotherhood and equality of 
nations ', ‘and the process of converting vast quantities of physical 
energy into intellectual energy is really and indisputably developing”. : 

It. was this consciousness and “this faith that ~inspired - the: 
Revolution and civil war of 1917-21 and shook the Russian Society to 
its foundations. The industrial-and agricultural revolution of 1929-32; 
further transformed the society into an altogether-new' social order. 
My joy and pride is the new Russian man, builder of a new state, said 
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Gorky as early as in 1927. By 1940, adds George Reavey, a new 
generation of Soviet citizen was already in existence with different and 
increasingly varied requirements inspired by the ambition “ to catch: 
up and then surpass’, the rest of the world in technique, efficiency, 
and culture. . | | | 


III. The New Literary Principle 


Gorky became the first president of the ‘‘ Union of Soviet 
Writers of U.S.S.R.” (1982), which, was thenceforth, entrusted with 
the mission of the ‘ intense mobilisation of writers and artists, around 
the *problems of socialist reconstruction.’ In its statutes the Union 
laid down the cardinal principle of its literary faith : | 

` Socialist Realism being the fundamental method of Soviet 
Artistic Literature and literary criticism, it demands of the artists a 
truthful historie—concrete portrayal of reality in its revolutionary 
development. In this connection, the truthfulness and historical con- 
creteness of the artistic portrayal must take into account the problem 
of ideological Nor OEPTUUR anid the education of the workers in the 
spirit of Socialism.! 

When studied closely and analysed, the ee contains five’ 
| points of literary faith : 

A. Socialist. Realism :—The literature should concern itself 
with the aims, qualities and manifestations of socialist: society as it 
. exists and as it is in the making. Secondly, the literature should 
reflect faithfully those human situations, facts and processes which are 
manifest in this socialist complex, the foundation of which is the life 
and striving of the Soviet people. * 


B. H istorical :—lt is viewed that life is’ an- historical process of 
which the present is a part.. The writer of the present. must therefore 
apprehend the present in its proper perspective : Whenée it has 
originated, whither it is moving. The perspective should be historical, 
not personal. But then it should not be a purely objective approach 
to history, rather one ‘based on a dialectical, interpretation of reality 
and having its criterion in the needs and aims of the evolving socialist 
society. l | 
C. Qoncrete:—The term is taken to mean that the — and 
characters which form the content of literature, should not be' abstract 
or merely aesthetical but must, on the other hand, bear a close relation . 
to the socialist set-up and be connected with the problems of today. 

\ * 


1 SLT, 19f. 
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D. * reality in its revolutionary development :—Society, 
like reality, has a continuity and ' is in a state of constant movement, 
and development.’ ‘In the development of society,’ adds Stalin, ' the 
conditions of material life play the primary role’. With the invention | 
of steam engine and internal combustion engine the outlook of 
material life have been radically changed. The capitalist relations of 
production have ceased to correspond to the state of productive forces 
of society and have come into irreconcilable contradiction with them. 
‘* This means," concludes Stalin, '' that capitalism is pregnant with 
revolution, whose mission it is to replace the existing capitalist owner- 
ship of the means of production by socialist ownership "..... 
» * Henees uua one must be a revolutionary, not a reformis '. 
This conscious aim is the pivot of the whole dialectical system. 

E. Ideological transformation and the education of the workers. 
in the spirit of socialism :—This is the social or propaganda motive of 
the new soviet literature, which must infuse the revolutionary concept 
in the mind of the people and stimulate their consciousness of the role 
they have to play. 


IV. The New Realism 


1. The new realism, as it is evident, is the fundamental method 
of Soviet artistic literature. But it is not a simple- theory from the 
point of view of interpretation. Divergent views have been expressed 
by critics and writers, particularly in regard to the connotation of the 
terms ‘ reality ' and ' realism’. Every artist must, of course, exercise 
his choice in the selection of that aspect of reality which appeals to 
him inost. The most generous interpretation put on it, however, is 
that it must reflect the best aspirations of the people and come home 
to theft business and bosoms. It may have a variety of stylistic 
approaches, and a variety of moods but ‘‘ the form must be fused with 
the .content, and not paraded for its own sake or for the purpose of 
formal research only ’’. 

In Socialist Realism, the theme of literature should be man, 
first and last. It is this heightened interest in man and especially the 
new man, the socialist man, which characterizes the tendency now 
prevailing in Soviet art.” It is suggested on this account that 
Socialist, Realism, be more properly called socialist humanism. Man, 
should, however, be treated not separatély from his environment but 
as a part and parcel of the social complex. The writer who accepts 


1 SLT, 22. Ë 
2 Struve, 254. " 
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this literary creed should bring out the closest of.ties between man's 
spiritual qualities and. the order of society which has shaped him.* 

2. The principle of Socialist Realism has been interpreted 
variously in practice. One of these attempts is ‘mainly directed 
towards criticizing the prevailing social conditions and exposing their 
imperfectons.’ Gorky described it as ‘critical realism’ for its 
throwing ' light on the evil heritage of the past’ merely help ‘ combat 
that and completely eleminate it’: But this form of realism, adds 
Gorky, “has never served and can never serve to educate socialist: 
personalities; for n it criticises ever ‘ything it has never made à 
positive contribution ' 

e 9. Another attempt af socialist realism has been described: as. 
" naive? realism ". It gives a picture in which. " the hero " is an 
easy victor. The plot consists in a mechanical achievement of success. 
There are no social, individual or: psychological problems. to overcome. 
Such pictures of socialist realism are common ‘but superficial. The. 
present day art demands treatment of '' greater psychological depths ”’ 
corresponding to the greater psychological researches and the 
increasing neurotic nature of the modern man. If “ literature lays 
down the laws. of the future, the image of future man ’’, as it is claimed, 
says Reavey, “ then the obvious corollary is a clear understanding of | 
the man, and dynamic of today's struggle '" must be depicted. in social 
realistic art.! Art, indeed, becomes ‘‘ operative when an artist clearly 
seés the historical perspective and has the. ability, when speaking of the . 
present ànd past, to see the future ". Greater writers and artists 
have, often, indeed, in the past, had some inkling of the future. . A 
realism, therefore, that has no depths, no vision, is too superficial to 
produce any great piece of art. Criticising a friend's play, Marx. 
writes (LAKE, 38) ‘ you would have to Shakespearise more while at 
present I consider Schillerism making individuals the mere mouth- 
pieces of the spirit of the times, your main fault.’ 

4. The Soviet interpretation of the Socialist Realism is, 
however, as noted above, revolutionary.’ Quoting A. Gurstein im his. 
‘Problems of Socialist Realism ’, Reavey says that ‘‘ The fundamental: 
features of Socialist Realism as an artistic method are realism in. the 
authentic meaning of the word, in the sense of the deepest expression 
and understanding of the processes of reality in its revolutionary deve- 
lopment, the basis of the people freed from the distortions of capitalist 


33 


i I : | 
2 DLL, 140. 8 
3 SLT, 28. 
..4 Ibid. One of the greatest triumphs’ of realism and one of the greatest features 
in Balzac is that he saw the rea! men of future. (Engels, LAKE, 35). 
5 SLT, 93, 
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society, and the socialist content of art. Socialist “Realism justifies 
the prognosis of Engels, who said that, in the future, in art’ will be 
achieved ‘ a complete fusion of ideological depth, of perceived. historical 
meaning .... with a Shakesperian liveliness and , effectiveness." ? 
Besides Shakespeare, Balzac, Pushkin and Leo Tolstoy are held up as 
models of what an artist can do for his age. and how fully. he can 
- express it.? Speaking of Leo Tolstoy, Lenin said, ‘‘ If the artist we 
are discussing is really a great artist, he must have reflected at least 
some of the important aspects of the revolution in his works. While 
addressing the first. general Congress of the Union of Soviet Writers in 
1934, Gorky said that ‘‘Socialist realism looks upon being as doing, and 
regards existence as a creative activity, the object of which isethe 
uninterrupted development of the most valuable individual gifts of 
men....for, Socialist personality can develop only in the conditions 
of collective labour—as we have seén by the example of our ‘ heroes 
of labour ',. the flower of working classes.” In other words, 
Socialist Realism 'deals: with creative activities, ''labour ", “the 
collective labour ", and “ the basis of labour "; In “ A Talk With 
Young People" in the same year, Gorky confirmed ‘the point by’ 
saying, ‘‘ Socialist realism in literature can appear only as a reflection 
of the facts of -socialist creative activities as they exist in actual 
practicé.’’ “Discussing the possibility of the literary phenomena he 
said, ‘‘ ean such a realism emerge in our literature?" Why not? 
“ It not only can but must emerge for we already possess such facts of 
revolutionary socialist creation in our country and their volume is 
quickly increasing. We live and work in a country where glorious, . 
honourable, heroic exploits have become facts so common at many of. 
them are no longer even mentioned in the daily ` press: Socialist 
 Realism, that is to säy, should reflect facts of socialistic reality in 
Soviet, Russia. But mere reflection of reality is mot the great purpose 
of literature. Elucidating the point Gorky adds, “I am not a 
naturalist, I want literature to rise above reality and to look’ down on 
reality from above because literature has a greater purpose than merely 
' to reflect reality." It is true mete reflection is no art. Amplfying it 
further, he says; '' It is not enough merely to reflect reality. It is not 
enough merely to depict already existing things. We must also bear. 
in mind the things we desire and the things which are possible of 
achievement." But that is not all. “ Fur ther, if is necessary to 
. typify the phenomena that we observe. One must take small but 


2 


d nos 23f. 
3 Articles on Tolstoy, q, I 
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characteristic things and turh them into great and typical things." 
Realisny to my mind; says Engels (LAKE, 34) implies besides truth 
of. detail, the truthful’ reproduction of typical characters under typical 
circumstances. Speaking of characters in š novel, he says: Each 
person is a. type but at the same time a completely defined personality - 


“° This one " as Old Hegel would say, That is as it should be (LAKE,. | 


36)... Summing up Gorky says, “ Such is the task of literature.”’ 
Illustrating his point he adds, ‘‘ If you look at the great works of, say, 
the nineteenth century, you will see that literature always strove to do 
this, and the great writers like Balzac, for instance, who is so often 
mentioned and so little known, have successfully achieved if." * 
Balza&, whom I consider a far greater master of realism than all the 
socialists past, present or ‘future, gives us in his: ''.Comedie 
Humaine ? a most Realistic history of French “ Society " (Engéls, 
LAKE, 184). It would thus appear that. Socialist Realism ' treats’ 
not only with the mere facts of socialist activities, but the new man as 
well. '' Soviet literature ", says a writer quoting Pravda, ‘‘ shows 
the front ranking Soviet man, the builder of Communism, in all his 
beauty and grandeur." “‘ That one-sided delineation,’ adds the 
writer, ‘‘ stressing only the working life of a character is contrary to 
the precepts of Socialist ‘Realism which demands all-round : 
characterization, the artistic depiction of life in all its complexity and 
adequate depiction of the rich inner world of the individual. An 
author who stresses one side of his character’s life and neglects other 
sides betrays his poor knowledge of life in general ". The writer of 
the articie quotes Pravda again to support his contention saying, “It, 
is the duty of the art of Socialist realism to examine all aspects of life, 
to reflect faithfully the rich ‘intellectual and emotional life of the Soviet 
Citizen, to depict life in all its variety, revealing the struggle between 
the new and the old. While affirming the beauty and grandeur of 
socialist life, the writer, the playwright, painter and critic must tell 
the truth about life, glossing over nothing.” “ 

It is eighteen years since fhe principle of Socialist Realism was 
first formulated. The practical application of at to the growing 
literature has brought out its wider connotations. '' Socialist Realism 
remains the guiding principle’, concludes Reavey affer a critical 
survey of the Soviet literature-from 1918-1945, “ but its range of inter- 
pretation and definition has widened. There is a new stress on, Soviet . 


1 TL, 140, 144, 145. 
2 SL, 8, 1959, p. 155. 

3 I bid, E 

4 Ibid., ip. 158. š 
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Humanism as the fundamental philosophy.' As hinted earlier, and 
quoted Pravda above, Socialist Humanism, because the.new man is the 
theme of the new literature. Alexei Tolstoy "elaborates the points 
further by way of corhparison. "n 

Russian literature is human -as no other literatures. But the 
humanism .of classical. literature differs in principle from the Soviet 
one. In the former, pity, suffering for man, compassion for him. 
‘But in the latter we see a real active struggle to build up conditions 
for. human happiness. In the former, humanity is psychological. 
ln the latter, hurhanity . is historical determined by the content itself 
of national ideals and strivings. “Th the"fotmer man is the object of 
psychological vivisection, in the aier he is an historical man.’’? e 

‘The positive social man’, ‘the maker of history’, who 
- transforms ‘social, conditions ‘as. s creator of history is:the new 
` Demiurge ’. ‘Tn “the personality of the new Demiurge’’, says 
Pertzov, “ the conscious ages of history, our art Hoop its true pathos 
and deep dramatism.’’ 

The new demiurge, the new creative personality is, thus seen, 
comments Reavey,. as the product of à new social integration, where 
there is no atitithesis between the individual and society, and where 
the personality will flourish in the closest ‘interpetietration’ with society. 
Thus achieving historical awareness, man would be both living in and 
shaping history, since society. and nationality are historic forms." 
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AÀviNAS CHANDRA GUHA, M.A., B.L. 
Late Prof. of Hindu and Constitutiomal Laws, University Law College, Calcutial 
Parjanya—The parjanya hymns shew later linguistic notes, a 
secondary deity in the Rigveda—only in three hymns he is invoked. 


. It is derived thus, JW -- stem by soia affixes. gq—to sprinkle, aq—rain, 


`x 


vg qu aR ag amu a varo qoa aura suya gea aede 
He is the god of rain. His coüntehance is somewhat like water- 
catrier's leather bag (eft—«sfrfratésaranaiataa —HRv. V; 83, 8-9 ; VII, 
101,1-4). ,Rambling in a chariot. Parjanya sprinkles "water every- 
where by opening the mouth of the leather bag which is full to the 
brim. He is the upkeepér of plant-kingdom and the beasts às well. 
He is invoked for the rain as well as for its avoidance of excess (Rv. 
VII, 101,5 ; V, 88, 10). Being inspired by him, the frogs croak (Rv. 
VII, 103, 1). He is invoked with Vata, Agni (Rv. VI, 59, 16) and 
the Maruts. His intimate connection with Indra is also seen in the 


&* 


Rigveda (VIII, 6, 2 ` * "s a 
Nirukta, X, 10 : wiraga Aa adaa sem: qt Sat ar srafaat 


at miar at vara CUnádisüira, III, 380-883: qo a£ WAWA: N 
Devarüja Yajwa—ssem i — güveavitaerri Raft addi gui | weed 
s= feat aay. qu wm seaufr qqweqer oun) ` Weder 
satiat eurer, aisi, gu ayaa sina freni poe sA Ser 
safer at i meN a menfes oem nna 
arda ema: “ara usen ef a qup" (gaa wienn) | | 


1 From his Vedic Researches. By courtesy of Sri Dvijendra Nath Guha. 

2 For characteristics of the deity, vide—Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vcl. V, Sec. vii; Vol. 
`V, pp. 140-142 (Bühler's paper thereon); Maedonell's Vedic Mythology, n. 84; Bloomfield’s 
Religion of the Veda, p. 111. Sanskrit—Perjanysa. Lithuanian—Perkünas. Lithuania—N.-E. 
Europe, 04..40 N (Lat, 25. 30H (Long.), became Soviet Republics in July 91, 1940, 
along with Latvia, Estonia.  Lithuanian—*. * * % fama wa aay 
wsfex A agaa —( sqa”, «femur SUE, qued S d, VD ev)! 
The manuscript of a dictionary of the Lithuanian language which had taken 
a dozen professor-linguists forty years to compile.’ It weighed 1,500 pounds & would 
have made a dictionary in ten or more volumes. The publication of this magnum opus would 
have shed new lustre & magnum bonum on the study of Sanskrit and the history of Latvian & 
Lithuanian languages, but alas! the Germans'destroyed the manuscript of the said dictionary 
in the archives of the Lithuanian Academy of Sciences during the Second World War. ‘This 
dictionary contained extremely precious data on Buddhist conceptions which were prevalent 
among Latvians & Lithuanians of yore. (See, Pandit Nehruü's Glimpses of World History, 
Vol. II. p. 1062—“You will be interested to know that the Lithuanians are Aryans (like 
many others in Europe) and their language bears quife a close resemblance to Sanskrit”). 
The Germans tried to destroy Latvian culture. The Latvians are an Aryan race and 
their language was upto Middle ages a form of Sanskrit. The German army committed 
frightful atrocities in Latvia during the Second World War. 
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Bhattojidiksita : TWAT afe I = qo 2691 qena " 
ABhattojid: weeny) we ORT athe 1 
Bhattojid : IARI qo 3631 uem: u 
— Bhattojid: gq mt | YARMA AA RN | 
Dhátupátha : : 


‘T. 705-707 : qq? ag wp guns ge en fermi 
uto qo) 
IL 1098: ff at) data gai) saad waa aad bir 


weg gdlati zR gA (so atte) | De 


. Amara: gafa iege: quiet aga: Fena EM 
Amara: TRA TAR bt | i _ 
Medinā : «seit Basis sf AAIE: | | . 

" Max Müller, The Science of Language , Ed. 1891, Vol.. JI p. 


599: “Now one great advantage in the Veda is, that many of the 
“names of the gods are still intelligible ; are used, in fact, not only as 
_ proper names, but likewise. as appellative nouns. Agni, one of their 


principal gods, means clearly fire ; it is the same word as the Latin 


ignis. Hence we have a right to explain his other names, and all 
‘that. is iold of him, as originally meant for fire. Vayu or Vata means 


s$ 


clearly wind, Marut means storm, Parganya rain, Savitar the s sun...... I 
Do., India: What can it teach us? p. 183 f.: ANE 
es^ Vielleicht gehórt der altind. Parjányas, "der Regengoli, 

der auch,, Valer asura **gleichwie der alte Himmelsgott gehannt wird 

(Rigveda, V, 83) °), und der nordische Fjórgynn, dessen Wesen allerd- 

ings unklar ist—er wird als porrs (Donars) Vater gehannt—auch: in 

diesen Kreis, wenn sie mit lit. Perkünas, preuss, Apercunis, leti. 


perküns,, Donner, Donnergott “(der in Eichenwüldern wohnt?) und 


| weiterhin mit. lat, quercus,, Eiche '*etymologisch zu yerbinden sind. : 


9) Im Atharva-veda XII,.1, 42 wird die Erde als Gemahli in des | 
Parjanyas genannt. genan so wie.sie als die des. Dyàus. (Zeus) 
angeschen wird.. Vielleicht ist also.Parjanyas wie der germ., -Wodan 
nur eine Hypostase des indogerm. Zeus. (pp. 994-998). |, 7 Hn 

O. Schrader, Die Indogermanen (8rd. Ed., 1919), pp. 109-110 :* 

- -Ebenso zweifellos ist ferner, dass dieser Prophet Elias in früherer 
Zeit an Stelle eines älteren heidnischen Gottes getreten sein muss, ‘der 
niemand anders als der . besonders in Kiew verehrte Petun, der 


1 See Kz. 33, 443. Part. pr. ortos Ry. 4, 50, 2, Av. ` par£at- -gavā, -Np, “fp Algo 
pr "gat, adj. a. 8. n. f., and various compounds therewith & its sec. der, pr ‘sadvat (all in y. b 
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litanische Porima, der Gott des Blitzes und des Donners, gewesen 
sein Kann. Noch heute bedeutet im Weissrussischen Perun - (von 
kirchenslavisth pera, pirati, schlag gen‘) den Donnerschlag.......: t 


Diesem slavischen Per un- Elias entspricht nun, sowohl sprachlich, 
wie besonders sachlich; wie man längst erkannt hat, der altindische, 
ebenfalls im Wagen am Himmel einherfahrende Gewitter — und 
Regengott Parjanya, den der Rigveda rit folgendem Gesange Ç feiert 
(Rv. V, 88) | 


Somit ` Kann. es nicht dem geringsten Zweifel ea dass 
` wir hier eine schon. indogermanische Gottheit vor uns haben, geboren 
aus der uralten und ewig neuen Empfindung des Menschen.........:.. 7 

 Hillebrandt, Vedische, Mythologie, 3 Band (Breslau, ee 
pp. . 351.530: TR ZR AS m bor 
ü Während Indra, wie wir sahen, von einem sonnen-zu ‘einem 
 Regengott hinübergleitet, ist- Parjanya zu allén Zeiten, was immér 
auch sein Name bedeute’), der Gott der Regenzeit gewesen, der dié, 
Regenwolken bereitet, *die. Stimmen der Frösche belebt. Noch im 
Pali ist wie im Veda pajjunna (Jat. I, 75) Regen-und Donnergott. 

. 9) Hirt, I F. I, 481 setzt P. gicich TRairguni und sieht darin den, 
Eichengott' ; ; gegen die Identification Kögel (GGA. 1897, 653° in der 
Recension von Golther) und v. Grienberger, Arch. f. slav. Phil. 
XVIII, 12. ' Nach Zupitza ist P.,, vielleicht nichts als. Regner. GE.. 
irisch arg, Tropfen ; ‘kymrisch eira ; bretonisch erc'h, schnee‘ “DUZ, 
18, 1488. Bühler hat Or. v. Occ. I. 214 (cf. M. Müller, India p. 
188 ff., SBE. XXXII, 92) P. als, Donnerwolké ‘erklärt, MS. IT, 4,7 
(44, 11) steht neben antariksa, prthivi, dyauh, parjanya. "Die 
Gleichung Parjanya= Perkúnas ist; abzulehrién. Kretschmer, Einl. in 
die Gesch: der Gr. sprache p. 81; Much -(Festgabe für Heinzel 1898) 
p. 214. 'Oldenberg, Die Religion des-Veda. (8rd..& 4th. Ed. 1923) : 


Leere Wenn das Amrta, die lebenverlángernde Kraft, die ih 
den Pflanzen wohnt und die man mit dem Pflanzen&aft dem Kranken. 
zu geniessen gibt, aus dem samen Pone des RE Gottes 
— wird’). kana | 

."1) Atharvaveda VIII, 7, 211. (p. 114). AE. 


Wo die Dichter Wolken und Regen meinen, branchen sie andere 
Ness als die stehenden der Indralieder. Man vergleiche etwa 
das grosse Lied an-Parjanya, den Gott des Regens und Gewitters (V, 
83);. Da ist von Regen und immer wieder von Regen, Blitz, Donner 
die Rede : der Gott lässt seine Regenboten erscheinen ; ; er schafft die 


A 
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Regenwolke ; Regen vom Himmel her spenden die Maruts; man ` 
bietet Parjanya : du hast Regen regnen lassen, nun bör auf. Er schlägt 
die Baume, und donnernd schlügt er die Missetüter ; die Lówenstimme 
des Donners erhebt sich ; die Blitze fliegen. So schildert ein vedis- 
, cher Poet das Gewitter : von Indra aber wird im Rgveda fast nirgends 
gesagt, dass er es regnen lässt, Die Zauberhandlungen für Regener- 
langung richten sich überwiegend an andere SOME als Indra. 
ipp. 197-138) | 


Mit Wind und Wetter haben es zu tun die Maruts, m der 
. doppelt vorliegende windgott Vayu resp. Vata, sowie der Regenund. 
Gewittergott Parjanya. m TN 
... 0... Sl@ (iè, die Maruts) schaffen Finsternis am hellen "Tag, 
wenn sie dié Erde mit Párjanyas Güssen überschwemmen. (p.295) 

Es ist bezeichnend, wie die Verbindung des Windes mit Gewitter 
und Regen sich in zwei Gótterpaaren ausdrückt. Vayu tritt stehend 
mit Indra zusammen : die beiden im Opferritual hochgefeierten, ihrer 
Naturbedeutung nach verblassten, Gótter.. Hbenso stehend verbindet . 
sich Vata mit Parjanya. Parjanya!).ist der eigentliche, lebendige 
Gewitter-und Regengott der Vedazeit. "Wir bemerkten schon oben 
(S. 187), dass der ganze Vorstellungskreis des Gewitters, der sich in 
den Indraliedern erstarrt, von den Dichtern nicht mehr’ versiandén 
zeigt, in frischer Naturwahrheit die Hymnen an Parjanya füllt. 
(Then follow extracts from V, 83) | 

1) Den Namen hat man, frellich mit ungewissem Recht, auf 
indoeuropüische Zeit zurückgeführt, vgl. den litanischen Perkunas, den 
nordischen Gott und Göttin Hjórgynn, Fjörgyn. Nach Hirt, . Idg. 
Forschüngen I, 481, wire die Bedeutung,, Eichengott. ‘Weiteres 
^ gur Etymologie bei Hillebrandt; V. M. TIT. 331, A. 5. (pp. 227- 228) 
eem zusammen mit Parjanya dem Regengott und der Tochter der 
Sonne haben die Gandharven des Soma gewaltet, ihn, wie die Sonnen- 
tochter ‘ihn brachte, in Empfang genommen und Saft in ihn 
bineingetan?). —— | 

3) Rv. IX, 88,4; 85, 12 ; 113, 3. 

Delbrück, Vedische Chrestomathie (Glossar) parjánys m. Regen- 
und Donnergott. Windisch,. Zwölf Hymnen -des Rigveda 
(wórterbugh) :. 
TO m. Parjanya (der  Regengott). Hillebrandt, Veda- 
chrestomathie (Glossar): pargánya m. ein Name des Gewittérgottes. 
-` Geldner, Der Rigveda in Auswahl, I (Glossar) : 
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pargánya m. Name des Regengottes. parjdnyakrandya wie P. 
brüllend (donnernd) 8, 102, 5. | 

parjanyajenvita von P. geweckt (belebt) 7, 108, 1. 

 parjányaretas dessen same. P. (der Regen) ist,.zur Regenzeit 

gewachsen 6, 75, 15. | I 

Grassmann, Wörterbuch zum Rig-Veda: parjanya, m., Regen- 
wolke, Regengott, Donnergott als der füllende, sättigende, reichlich 
gebende ; denn das litanische Perküna-s (Donnergott, spáter : Donner) 
zeigt, dass j aus c erweicht ist, die Wurzel also in pre gegeben sein 
muss (woraus zunüchst ein* párcana, dann hieraus* parcánya, parjánya 
entsprang). i | 

. O. ‘Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und ee I. Teil, 
2. Abschnitt (Die Urzeit); p. 439. (3rd. Ed., "Jena, 1907) : 

Als besondere Gottheit steht in der Urzeit neben dem Himmel, der 
das 'Gemüt des primitiven Manschen wohl am mächtigsten erschü- 
tternde Donner, dessen idg. Bezeichnung in slav. perund,, Donner. 
“und,, .Donnergott,“* lit. perkünas ebenso (,, deus tonitruum ac 
Lempestatum^*) = sert. parjánya,, der Gewittergott “ mit der Grund- 
bedeutung,, der schlagende ** (altel. pirate, armen. hark-anem, Aor: 
hari, schlagen'*) vorzuliegen scheint (vgl. E. Lidén Armen. Studien 
1906, p. 88ff). . 

Hirt, Die indogermanen (Strassburg 1907), IT. Band: 
| Dieser ‘Donnergott’, wie wir ihn kurz nennen. wollen, isi der 
Herr des Gewitters, des Blitzes und Donners.: Für den Zeus-J üppiter ` 
der Griechen und Rémer branchí das nicht weiter erhürtet zu werden. 
Bei den Germanen steht Donar (Thorr) uud nicht Ziu in deiser 
Eigenschaft dem südlichen Gotte gleich, und bei den Litanern treffen 
wir in dem Perkünas, bei den Slaven in dem Peruna, dieselbe Gotter-. | 
gestalt an. | | 

In gleicher Weise ist dem Donnerer bei vielen Vólkern die Eiche 
heilig. (p; 506) ...... Bei den Litanern bedeutet der Name des Donner- 
gottes Perkünas auch Donner, und auch die alten Slaven verehrten deu 
Perunù, den Donnergott, in der Eiche. Diese sachlichen Zeugnisse 
werden durch die sprache bestätigt. Das litanisehe Perkünas *Donner- 
gott’ bedeutet nichts weiter als Hichengott. Wie der dodoridische : 
Zeus gyyyo-vais heisst, . abgeleitet von 7768 ‘Biche’, so ist Perkúnas 
abgeleitet von idg. * perk'u, 1. quercus, ahd. forha ‘Eiche.’ (p. 507) 

^. Anord. Fjórgynn, lit. Pérkünas, al. Parjanja hat ebenfalls 
Auspruch auf Beachtung......(p. 736). S. Feist, Kultur Ausbreitung 
and Herkunft der Indogermanen (Berlin, 1918) : | B 
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In der indischen Mythologie wird Dyāúš gleichfallsals,, roter Stier 
"benannt (dreimal im Rigveda); noch” haiifiger werden Indras, 
Agnis und: Parjdnyas als stier bezeichnot. ......(p. 383) ^. 

Neben dem Theriomorpbismus, der sich die Götter als Tiere 
vorstellt, geht ein bei fast allen mdg. — Vólkera verbreiteter Baumkul- 
tus einher. Der Geist oder Gott wird in bestimmten Bäumen 
lokalisiert, dort verelir und schliesslich mit dem Baume Adentifiziert : 
ioc etis 388). So erklären sith Gótterbeinamen wie Levy 'pyyovats 
{:pyyós,, speiseeiche '*), der phrygische Bagatos oder der lit, Perkünas . 
als,, Hichengott ‘‘.. e. 394)! 


y 


1 Mr. Avinas Chandra Guha, M. A, B.L. was a great linguist, a €— T scholar, of 

Sanskrit, Sanskritic, Classical languages of the Western Countries; Advocate, High. Goan: 
. uate Professor of Hinda Law, University Law College; Examiner & Papersetter in Arts 

& Law, University of Calcutta. The following excerpt as well will speak of the high 
estimation of Avinas Chandra’s profound learning and culture— qaqay SETS 
qa aq cuísWUe Gg, usn, aug, safer A aansig afa L cw emm fag 
smiled sears Bags | vx fea =a Vas SGT WD ATT HAT ATT ACT Ha: 
zw wg a lagd daga, waa dese, 1335, g; 84 j dx uftay, aq aw, afar, 

2330, UP RBO; 391 ; RITA-TAIS, ON qu, oW Ww wid, 0899, gr Rae, REER ç 
€, eifqu-dd, IAL Vi: <z-goe) d Add foit- falar ware ufeqaüw agro; 
qguuifaq.u4- desa WIND Wt fea | fafa ra qz aha i was fafanga t 
yaaa nup wawa water seize (Say alae aana aris arate TIAA s feu; 

qui] HA! aq. wat qanqa afta wu ug WIS TUS - dU, . amet "Hed 
aac me * 7 X * «fenes. asnaq A qsqa VARIA AAA 
gitaa efe wq akna — mAAR, (OM aH, R dug AT, (383, 
y goo) | Summing up Avinas Chandra ’s deep learning & culture, a contemporary of 

bis, speaks, this. —“fafa wataq, gafea ud iW Fee: age, aie ae - 
wz ate, Us wur ae waña ese aT OF qufus "Wappen? aa 
ata urea ate wang afar ud fefe  yfafad ma nie venice i. 

“ord? ufaappap atem gafe was afet esa mfa. qn dien cre 
yaaz, farre: Aea A aene werequrar aa aqaifen eani she arate 
aine wd fats niari sd afta’ — (sies ERa, naa. dee, ENG, 

RRL, V: uas; afer feddh, ua HM, to-31 BY AVM EET, TT wa; Ü, ug qq, : 
VOR, 33-89, 3c, 9o, Ut. den, 2344 wv; The Caleutta University Law 
College Magazine, Vola, XVI-XVII, 1946-47 & 1947-48, p. 50, Gols. 1-8; Do., Vol:, 
XX, 1950-51, pp. 18-14; 59 C. W. N.. (Law Journal), 17, 1XV, Notes, 1947-1948. na 
Calcutta High Court Bar Association Annual Report (Bengali), 1947, pe 2; . Minutes, 
of the Senate of the University of Calcutta—dated the 15. 5. 48; The Calcutta Review, - gn 
Vol. 107, No. 2, May 1948, p. 109; Banskrit- -Sahitya-Parigat; Calcütta, "Vol. XXX, No. " 
11, 1948, pp. 181-182; Do; Vol. XXXIII, Nos. 2.8, 1950, pp. 17-20, 29-88; Pravasi, ; 
Jyaistha, 1355, p. 196. So also— “qaaa aan verre ada aa 
sraa fer netos feared erasa farce: aaan ianiai- fiaen 
fafati acana g aan fara ws qar, «fam 
quU, eg, fedis det 1363, V; Re, VEN s. 8. v. “fast ÉÀ EE. 


RESEARCH ON PERSONALITY AND 
THE PROBLEMS OF ASSESSMENT 


PROF, SRINIBAS BHATTACHARYYA, M.A. (EbN.), M.A. (Lonp.), 
T.D. (Lonp.) : 
Düpid Hare Training College, Calentta 


' Research in education is a-fairly recent development. Unlike 
feld gf science, particularly physical science, field of education gives 
rise to certain typical problems. One of the reasons why very little 
progress has been. made so far as educational and psychological 
researches are concerned, is the extreme difficulty. in controlling experi- 
mental situations in a dynamic set-up. 

Still there have been many attempts to make an objective study 
of mind and its different aspects. with certain assumptions : 
For example, | | 


(1) A Universe must possess a Sie natural coherence in order 
to: be classed as such. | | mm 
(2)' There ‘àre certain abilities of mind which are fairly constant - 
and stable. ; : 

. (3) There is certain uniformity of response in normal human 
behaviour, all other conditions remaining the same.  - 

Many researches on the nature of intelligence have brought out 
certain definite conclusions inspite of the different views on the growth 
and development of intelligence. But in the case of personality this has 
not yet been possible as the field is.still to be explored. As Vernon 
puts it '' Cannot the psychologist, then, devise some tests of personality, 
analogous ` o tests «of intelligence and other apbilities?’’* He also 


considers that such tests would be of utmost value to many. The . 


importance of personality testing has been admitted by many like: 
Eysenck because of its utility for selection purpose. It is expected that 
besides intelligence, personality qualities have got great predictive 
values in the field of education. - 

"Before going’ into details: on personality testing it would be 
perhaps wise to concentrate for a moment on the nature and stricture 


of personality. 


1 R. R. Rusk, Research In Education, p. 15.. _ 
? P. E. Vernon, Personality Tests and, Assessments, °p. "ds 
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Structure of Personality 


We; , generally mean by it, what sort of person is so and so, or 
what is he like? | 

The term has been variously defined and its nature and origins 
variously explained. In short, Psychology down the ages has offered 
many concepts but in essence they reduce to only two forms, viz., 
. Types and Traits. 


Personality is rather an abstraction and character is open used 
synonymously with it. Some find it more convenient to ‘use 
‘temperament’ instead of personality. l ° | 

` Tt is, however, fortunate that almost.al| the psychologists have 
taken it as a psycho-physical disposition which develops from the 
interaction of the living human organism with an environment that 
conditions its impulses. The .concept implies ‘certain organised system 
or structure. which is gradually built up and which includes conscious 
sentiments and interests, complexes or mechanisms and the like. 


' There. have been mainly two kinds of approaches for the assess- 
, ment of personality for practical purpose. L 


` (1) Typological Approach, which can be roughly described as a 
synthetic approach, is more or less concerned with a rough and ready 
estimate of a person as a whole. The oldest known classification was 
according to temperaments. Tt originated with a Gréek: medical school 
known as Hypocratic school and was based upon a theory about the 
varying proportions of four juices or ‘ humour’ in bodies. Out of 
these result the four temperaments : 

(a) The Sanguine, (b) The Phlegmatic, (e) The Melancholic and 
(d) The Choleric. 

The person with Sanguine temperament was thought to be quick, 
predisposed to pleasant emotions, but weak and inclined to change 
quickly from one interest to another. 


The person with Phlegmatic temperament was considered slow, 
lacking in vivacity but' calm and strong. | 

'The melancholie person was said to be predisposed to sad emotions 
anxious minded and often capable of long sustained efforts. — 

The Gholerie temperament on the other hand was described as 
one predisposed to anger and emotionally quick and strong. 

There are numerous such classifications among which Jung’s 
classification of persons into (1) Extroverts, (2) Introverts and (3) 
Ambroverts deserves special: mention. 
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The Extrovert is interested in people, dominating in manner, has 
a sense of humour and has the makings of a good salesman, a reporter, . 
publicity man, preacher, physician and other professional men. 

The Introvert is interested either in ideas or thing. He loves 
to be alone, is submissive and has the makings of a good author, 
scientist or philosopher. 

The Ambrovert has a balanced amount of the two types of 
qualities. He will make the ideal Editor. | 

The "roit-Composite Approach 

This is no doubt an analytic approach and there have been much 
criticisms against this sort of atomistic study. That Personality is a 
global unit which can by no means be analysed into several component 
parts is maintained by.a few -psychologists. But. inspite of such 
vehement protest, against atomistic approach, there have been consi- 
derable advanee made by the faetor analysts in this field. According to 
the former group the mere enumeration of a person's traits and 
habits does not giveva complete picture of the person as the most 
important aspect of organised structure is ignored thereby. This has 
been emphatically put forward by Allport who is opposed to the 
nomothetic or analytic approach. "On the other hand, psychologists 
like Eysenck and Cattell have boldly faced the idiographie views but 
still insists on the necessity for. trait composite approach for practical 
purposes. It would be idle, according to them, to sit tight with the 
most vague and subjective approach. 

Thus many traits have been discovered and assessments 
attempted. "The term has been defined first as a ' collection of 
responses bound by some kind of unity which permit the responses to 
be gathered under a term.' 

There have been various types of classifications of such traits as 
well : 

Unique traits—Common "traits, 

Surface traits— Source traits, 

Constitutional traits—Environmental traits, 

Dynamic traits — Ability traits— Temperamental traits, etc. 

But among these, the most important one is whether the trait is 
a Unitary one or not. A trait can be said to be unitary when the 
various items of behaviour which are stated to be manifestations of it can 
be shown by correlation to. go together. Although it is easy to see the 
advantages of dealing with unitary traits there are many difficüliies in 
the task of finding out whether unitary traits exist at all and if so, 
what are they. | 

Even there are outstanding problems on the way to discovery 
and assessments, the ‘ factor analytic ’ technique. has helped a lot to 


` 
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make a move in a definite direction. A few such unitary traits have 
been established on. the basis’ of different, investigations. Among such 
persistence and confidence deserve special mention because of their 
bearings on education. The degree of success in a certain occupation 


or school subject may partly depend upon intelligence and partly upon 


such personality qualities. This is why the need for research on 
personality and its assessments is being felt more and more as days 
are passing. s: 

We shall, therefore, devote more time and space for making a 
detailed study of important personality traits and their relation with 
attainments and success.in certain subjects and occupations. 


Concept of Persistence and Confidence and. their bearing on 


Education 


Eysenck states with emphasis: '' Among the qualities which 
make for the efficient use of a person's abilities is his persistence.'' * 
HKysenck’s view is also supported by Férnald, “ The success or failure 
of individuals depends largely on the ability.to endure and continue to 
strive for the sake of achievement, in spite of fatigue and discourage- 
ment.''? | 
.. The importance of persistence-in Education has been.recognised 
by many, though its nature and dimension await further exploration. 
| Allport rightly observes, “ The belabored concept of involuntary 
perseverance was the psychologists ' timid, half-hearted gesture toward 
a troublesome but inescapable problem in personality. 'The concept 
of persistence is far bolder and in the long run should prove sounder.” ° 

The term ‘‘ persistence ” has been suitably defined by, MacArthur 
in his investigation of it, as '' the virtue by which an individual 
continues in steadfast pursuit of an aim, in spite of difficulties or 
obstacles." * As early as 1915, Webb described such a factor ' W'o 
Will-persistence. 

Cattell’s Factor * C ' is similar. In discussing the assessment of 
personality, Burt says that, among other considerations. '' The 
psychologists have to consider three things ’’* one of which is “ the 
— of persistence." Fleming ° lists persistence as one of the 


, Eysenck, H. *J., Dimensions of Personality (1947), p. .158. 

2 Fernald, G. G., “ Am Achievement Capacity Test hc Jounal of Educational 
Psychology, (1919) I, p. 831. 

3 Allport, G, W., Personality—A4 psychological interpretation, p. 418. ge 

4 MacArthur, R; 8, An Experimental Investigation of Persistence and its 
measurement at the Secondari y School level. Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis’ in Education, 
London University (1951). 

5 Burt, Cyril, * Symposium on Personality, I. The Assessment of- Personality— 
British Journal of Educational Ps ychology (Nov. 1954), XV, p. 108. 

6 Fleming, C. M., Cumulative Records—N otes on their Content and. use, Pp. 43-44, 
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personal attributes for assessment -in school pupils. The National 
Foundation of Educational Research ' lists persistence as one of seven 
temperamental qualities’ for assessment and recording. Thus there is ` 
little doubt about its importance, but there is hardly sufficient 
research, evidence as to its unitary existence independent of any other 
trait. Several researches have been done on persistence-tests and 
here, too some authors find very little overlapping, and others 
break the trait into distinct group factors or types of persistence. 
Ryans ° concludes that the assumption of à general factor is justified. 


The question of generality of specificity of persistence is a 
debatable one; much of the,research on it produces contradictory - 
evidence. Thus one begins to wonder whether persistence is really a 
general quality or is specific to situations. Thornton ° suggests that 
“ A better question to ask is how general is persistence and what is | 
meant by persistence? ‘The two questions of how general is persistence 
and what is meant by persistence are interdependent probléms.'' 


Eysenck * suggests that ultimately we may reach agreement by 
framing the question this way, '' How general and how specific? "' 


MacArthur's recent research on Persistence in the University of 
London shows that about 50% ‘of the variance can be explained by the 
present investigation. 


- As regards the concept of confidence, earlier studies do not entirely 
deny the existence of a general factor, though they hint strongly that 
confidence may be specific to the situation. But before considering this 
question, it is advisable to define Confidence. The term.confidence has 
been used explicitly by very few. Symonds * for example, in his study 
of parent-child relationships included both terms ‘‘ Confident and Self- 
confident " in his ‘list of personality traits. Bernretter’s inventory 
originally included Confidence as one of the traits to be measured. 
The concept of Confidence has sometimes been expréssed in different 
ways. Psychologically, confidence is rather different from independence 
and self-reliance, though all appear to be inter-related. It is really | 
difficult to define pr ecisely the term. Confidence as it is found in various 
combinations for example, sense of security, sufficiently, etc. Since 


1 The: National Foundation of Educational Research. School Records, Sec. 5. 
2 Ryans, D. G., “The Measurement of Persistence.’ * Psychological Bulletin 


Sd 3 Thornton, G. R., “ How general is the factor of ' Persistence '," Journal of 
General - Psychology (1940); XXIII, p. 188. " 
4 Eysenck, H. J., Dimensions of Personality, p. 169. t 
% Symonds, P. M., The Psychology of parent child Relationships `(19391), 
Appleton Gentay. pp. 120- 131. 
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/ 
traits tend to overlap with one another it is not easy to isolate them 
with-certainty.  , 

It seems, however, advisable to accept the definition of confidence 
' as a psychological pattern of response which indicates an individual's 
trust in himself and in his power to meet ably the demands of the 
external situation in which he is involved.” ! 

This quality, therefore, is undoubtedly a very desirable asset in 
every field. _ 

A Short Outline of Previous Researches on Persistence 


In view of the importance attached to persistence, it is not 
surprising that there have been many attempts by psychologsits to 
delineate and measure this particular trait. | 

Among the experimental approaches toward the study in this line, 
the earliest was the investigation of Fernald? in 1912 on 12 non- 
delinquents and 116 delinquents who were asked to stand on tip-toe as 
long as possible. This was a rough attempt to measure the ability to 
endure physical fatigue and to draw conclusions about general endurance 
or persistence. Bronner made an attempt along.similar lines in 1914. 


But a more interesting and perhaps a rational approach was that 
of ‘Webb. in 1915. He studied a large number of students and 
ascertained the correlations betwéen ratings on a large number of 
intellectual and character qualities. It appeared that there exists a 
‘high correlation between different character qualities like '* tendency not 
to abandon tasks ’’, trustworthiness, and consciousness, etc. This led 
him to believe in the existence of a general character factor which he 
called ‘W’. This investigation was open to the criticism that the 
general factors might be mainly due to ‘ halo’. 

The Downey-Will-Temperament-Tests * relied upon links between 
handwriting and personality traits, but in spite of its novel features; this 
test was not generally accepted. As Ryans put it, ‘‘ We may conclude 
that the Downey-Will-Temperament-Test ...is not a suitable measur- 
ing. instrument for traits of persistence.” * The next significant. 
investigation was that of Morgan and Hull in 1996.5 In this investiga- 


1 Davis, J. A. M., Definition given in '' A Study of Confidence in a Group of 
Secondary School Children "' “unpublished M.A. Thesis, University of London (1944). 

2 Herald, G. Gi, “ An Achievement Capacity Test." Journal of Educational 
Psychology" (1912), IIT, pp. 381-336. 

: & Downey, J. E., The Will- Tene t and. tts Testing. uo 

& Ryans, D. . ` The measurement! of Persistence.’ ‘An Historical. Review. 
‘Psychological Bulletin (1939), XXXVI, p. 718. . 

š Morgan, J. J. B., and Hull, H.. L., “ The Measurement of Persistence.” 
Journal of Applied Psychology (1926), X, pp. 180-187. 
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tion three judges were asked to rate 100 pupils on a scale of persistence 
consisting of nine qualitative grades, on the basis of observations in 
different test situations and settings. The report presented by Morgan 
and Hull shows that ratings obtajned by this method are highly valid, ’ 
and they consider that similar qualitative methods are the most 
promising for persistence assessment. | | 

` ‘The Hartshorne, May and Maller! Study of Self-Control reported 
in 1929, made a very remarkable contribution. Hight tests of various 
types, viz., pencil and paper, performance, etc., were applied. The 
reliability of the battery of group tests was .89, and the total score on 
the. group tests correlated .23 with reputation for persistence. The 
individual tests inter-correlated - .11 to +.10. The research unlike 
most of the previous researches boldly faced the Generality-Specificity 
problem. It concluded, ‘‘ If our language customs permitted, we should 
learn to speak of persistences rather than persistence." * 


Crutcher’s * study of persistence in 1934 is am attempt to find the 
relation of persistence to mental defect, introversion and intelligence. 
He attempted to estimate persistence through situation tests and tasks 
like card-house building, mechanical puzzles, picture copying, eto. 
But his findings led him to the significant consideration that there is not 
a general trait of persistence, but that intelligence, perseveration, deter- 
mination, special abilities and specific factors influence the degrees of 
persistence possessed. Another important study in this line is that by 
Alexander * in 1935. His ‘X? factor looked like persistence and 
appeared to include persistent behaviour. | 

Among the factorial investigations of persistence, Ryan's is the 
most exhaustive. He used eighteen measures and found three factors 
after factor-analysis—the first of which showed the highest loadings oh 
. persistence rating. This he interprets as a ' persistence factor.’ From 
this study he concludes that ‘ there appeared, as a result, seeming 
evidence of a general factor of persistence. The persistence factor 
seemed to be relatively independent of such other capacities as intelligence 
and preservation j. Tn & later study? positive correlations between 
persistence, school success and verbal ability were found. In a further 

1 Hartshorne, FL, May and Maller Studies in Service and Self-control (1998-80). 


2 Ibid., p. 442. | . š 
3 Crutcher, R., ‘An Experimental study of Persistence.’ Journal of Applied 


Psychology (1988), XVIII, p. 664. _ ° | | 
4 Alexander, W. P., Intelligence Concrete and Abstract—By. Journ. 

Of Psuchology. Monograph Supplement (1935), XIX. TM TEC 
. 5$ Ryans, D. G., “ An experimental attempt to analyse Persistent Behaviour "— 
Measuring Traits. preserved to involve Persistence. Journal of General Psychology 
(1988), XIX, pp. 833-358. "— | VE PS 
6 Ryans, D. G., ‘A study of the observed Relationship between Persistence Test 
Results, Intelligence indices and academic success '—Journal of Educational Psyeliology 
(1988), XXIX, pp. 578-580. ' 
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study he has given an indication of the possibility of a relationship 
between persistence on the one hand and on the other emotional 
Stability, extroversion and confidence in the self as measured by the 
Bernreuter Inventory. But Thornton in 1989 raised objections to 
(his factor analytic study because of the small size of the population. He 
himself carried out an investigation on 189 Ameriean College Students 
of 19 to 26 years of age. The tests, twenty-two in all included ten 
objective measures in addition to ratings, ete. - = P 
But he consideres that the correlations between the tests used 
are too low to justify the conception of a common factor of persistence: 
Another investigation of this type was that of Rethlingshafer.’? But 
Kremer's ^ study is perhaps more interesting to us. His analysis throws 
some light on the present investigation. - His persistence test battery 
had a reliability of .85 and the rating seale was one of .77. There was ` 
also an indication of general underlying factor running through the 
. entire persistence battery. 
It is thus to be observed that the four factor-analytic studies, viz., 
‘those of Thornton, Rethlingshafer, Ryans, and Kremer are of 
considerable importance and significance. . These four studies suggest 
that there is an underlying order within the domain of persistence 
behaviour. . . 
Among post-1937 studies on persistence Wetheril's? in 1946 is 
striking because of its value in the field of education: E 
The merit of this work lies in the method adopted for assessing 
the trait of persistence. Ratings, according to Wetherill, ‘serve as 
` useful auxiliary instruments for selection and he has suggested a.number 
of ways by which ratings éan be efficiently employed. "s 
^X. Another important contribution was Eysenck's* work published 
in 1947. In a large factorial study of ratings on à variety of personality 
tests he found two main factors; they were labelled ‘ neuroticism ’ and, 
. extroversion-introversion. „He next attempted to discover suitable tests 
. for the measurement of these two factors, one of which appeared to be 
linked with persistence. He gave a. shortened version of the Wang 
1 Ryans, D. G., A tentative siaionient of thé relationship of ‘Persistence Test. 
Score to certain Personality Traits as measured by the Burnreuter Inventory—Journal 
of Genetic Psychology (1989), pp. 229-234. : 
2 Thornton, G. R., ~“ How general is ihe’ factor of Persistence. A te 


examination and re-valuation of Ryans Results. Journal of General Psychology (1940), 
XXXIII, p: 388. | | | 
3 Rethlingshafer, ‘‘ The Relation of Tests of Persistence to other measures of 
Continuance of Activities." Journal of Abnormal and Soc, Psycholoay (1942), pp. 71-82. 
. 4 Kremer, A, H., The nature of Persistence—studies in Psychology and Psychiatry 
(1942), VIII, p. 40. M | 
, $. Wetherill, A., The significance of Long term persistence to successful attain- 
ment in the Grammar School. Unpublished Master's Thesis, Leeds University (1948). 
6 "Evsenek, FW. J., Dimensions of Perkonality. 2 
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questionnaire to a population of 25 male and 25 female hysterics and 2 
male and 25 female dysthmyics,! but the result was rather kind 
as this instrument did not distinguish between the groups. Another 
interesting finding by Eysenck is that the W ang questionnaire, 
actually measured neuroticism instead of persistence. His remarks— 
‘ there can be little doubt that no definite conclusions can be based 
on questionnaires of this kind... ... and we must turn to more objective 
studies in order to obtain such a picture " are worth consideration. 
Thé difference between Eysenck’ 8 and Maller' S measures of persistence 
may be roughly described by saying: that ]vysenck's measures of 
persistence were both of the physical type whereas Maller's were of 
the "verbal, numerical and spatial types. Both these investigations 
showed different approaches but similar findiags—-as in both cases, the 
tests formed a group having something to measure in common. 


In this connection Adeock's? attempt in 1947 to carry out a 
cluster-directed factor-analysis: of tests of temperament and a gelf- 
rating questionnaire deserves mention. According to hin persistence 
is a quality which involves two factors, viz. intensity of drive and 
obsessional tendency. In 1948, French * got some encouraging results 
with engineering students on applying a device. known as the 

° Numerical Ingenuity Test ' 


But still more novel - is the projective technique in the 
field of assessment of personality. Vernon * says: ‘‘ Projective testing 
arose indeed partly as a revolt against the search for tests of particular 
traits, because it seemed to yield insights into the structure of the 
personality as a whole.” Rosenzweig’s Picture-Frustration Study 
suggests another possible approach to the problem. In this test 
different situations were presented by means of cartoons. The subjects 
were asked to respond to each situation and it was expected that they . 
would project themselves in every situation. But the question is that 
. of objectivity of these techniques, though an attempt has here been 
made to reduce the subjectivity of interpretation to a certain degree 
by giving samples of ‘scoring. | 

Among very. recent investigations, MacArthur's? work deserves 
special mention. His enquiry mainly centred round the question of 


1 Kysenck, H. J., Dimensions of Persona, p. 72. 


2 Adcock, L. J., '' Factorial Analysis of Temperament’? unpublished Doctor's 
Thesis. University of London (1947). . - , 
3 French, J. W., “The Validity of a  Persitence Test `-—Psychometrica. 


x Vernon, P. E.. Personality Tests and Assessments, p. 162. 
5 Rosenzweig, S., Fleming, E. E., and Clarke, H. J., Revised Scoring Manual 
jor the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study. Journal of Psychology (1947), XXIV. 


165-208. | : _ 
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generality-specificity of persistence. Another aim of his research was 
to find out whether there exists any relation between school attainments 
on the one hand p on the other persistence and such other personality 
qualities. V ernon ! says in connection with his work—'' In a very 
thorough research on London Secondary School boys (of 14-16 age 
range) MacArthur recently demonstrated a strong persistence factor on 
objective tests and ratings (together with subsidiary group factors) 
and found that this as well as intelligence contributed to school | 
achievement." Twenty-two persistence measures were selected. Of 
thése 15 were objective NS ihe measurement of the general. 


. persistence factor. 
e 


Previous Researches on Confidence 


Earlier studies incline to a conception of Confidence as specific 
to the situation. The Murphys? have thrown some light. on the 
question of generality-specificity by stating that there may be general 
factors behind. social attitudes but that any particular response is 
determined less by the general factor than by the specific situation. 
But Hartshorne and May *: dealing with such trait as honesty, self- 
control etc. concluded that each trait is specific. Measures of confidence 
similary show not so much of general trait of confidence, which helps 
one to be confident in all situations. . A person appears to be more 
confident in a familiar situation; hence familiarity with the situation 
seems to be a stronger determinant of a confident response. 


The same conclusion has also been reached. by some other. 
researchers. ' 


Among these, the study of confidence by Trow * deserves special 
mention. No one test was found to be a really reliable measure of 
any general trait of Confidence, because the subject’s range was found 
to vary with the different situations. Filter? came to a similar 
conclusion; he could find no justification for believing that confidence 
might be the result of a fixed internal mechanism determining the 
future response in advance. According to him, there exists a set of 
tendencies combining variously and differing in intensity, according to 

1 Vernon, P. E., Personality Tests and Assessments (1953), p. 14. 

* Murphy, G. and Murphy, L. B., Esperimental Social Psychology. Harper 
(1981). pp. 663-604. 

,3 “Hartshorne, H., and May. M. A., Vol. I. Studies in Deceit (1928) Vol. II, 
Studiesin Self-control (1929), Vol. III. Studies in Organisation of Character (1930Y. 
4 Trow, W. C., The Psychology of Confidence. Archives of Psychology (1923), 


Vol. 67. 
8 Filter, R. O., An Esperimental Study of Character Traits, Journal of Applied 


Psye uehology (1921), Vol V., pp. 297-317. 
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the situation. ‘There is a wider variety of responses in similar situations 
` among youngsters than in adults. 

In the studies of Washburn,’ and Bonham and Sargent," it has . 
been shown that there is a good deal of aan p response in respect 
of traits like sociability and initiative. | 

Besides the generality-specificity problem there is another question, 
| namely whether confidence is an independent unitary trait. Burt? in 

a statistical analysis of temperament found, while working out the 
correlations between both traits and persons, that there was evidence, 
of a common factor. This he interpreted as emotionality. It is also 
relevant to mention here that Mathews‘ found a relation between 
intelfigence and emotional stability. Louise Altender * also came to a- 
similar conclusion after using H.M. Belt’s Adjustment Inventory. 

In all these investigations the existence of a general trait such 
as confidence has been doubted. “As regards the interrelations between. 
confidence and other traits, research has been attempted on. different 
lines. Like emotionality, the feeling of inferiorty has also been 
suspected by some to be an aspect of deficient confidence. Allport * 
gives a valuable account of that sense of inferiority which hinders the 
development of confidence. The sense of inferiority is sometimes due to 
the difference between ambition and ability. Allport also noticed a. 
peculiar tendency to over-compensation and Heidbreder’ also found 
the same. It appears possible .to trace .some connection between 
confidence and domination. While tracing the origin of ascendance 
among children, Mclaughlin attributed dominance to superior health, . 


i 


intelligence and various other factors. i 

There are many others like Butler, Murphy ° who carried ` out 
experiments on -this line, but ‘nothing outstanding came of their 
researches. It is Allport ° who recognised that submission was not 
merely the LE of ascendance, but a definite mode of satisfying 


1 ‘Washburn, R. W. ` Study of Smiling and Laughing of ns etc. Genetic 
Psychology Monograph (1929), Vol. VI., pp. 897-587. ` | | 

2 Bonham, M. A., and Sargent, M. C. Á study of the Development of 
Personality Traits in Children” ete. Catholic University—M aster's Thesis, America 
(1928). Quoted by Murphy, op. cit. " E 
l Burt, ©., An e n of Temperament. British Journal of Medical Psychology 
(1938), Vol. XVII, p. 158. 

3 Mathews, E., A Study of Emotional Stability in Children: by means of 
Questionnaire. Delinquency (Jan. 1923), Vol. VIII, pp. 1-40. 

* Altender, L., Value of Intelligence, Personality and Vocational dolis Tests 
in a Guidance Programme. Journal of Educational Psychology (1940), XXXT, pp. 449-459. 

5 Allport, G W., Op. cit. m 

5  Heidbreder, F., The Normal Inferiority Complex. Journal of Abnormal 

927-28), Vol. 22, 943. | | 

— D, Dan, Types based on HEazperimenis with Children. 9th 
International Congress of Psychology. Proceedings and papers (1929, Pub. 1930), 
pp. 100-102.. 

8 Murphy, G., Op. cit. 

9 Allport, G. W., Op. cit. | 
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needs. In this connection, T'ilson's * study deserves mention. David 
Hyans? in his historical review of the attempt to measure persistence 
finds some association between non-persistence and introversion. It 
is thus obvious that there is considerable overlapping of traits which 
sometimes appear in clusters, Even then, it is desirable. to obtain 
separate assessments of each trait to know the relation between them, 
if any. 

Among recent investigations on confidence, the work of Davis? 
might be considered as an attempt to find firstly an objective measure 
of confidence and secondly the relationships, if any, between confidence 
and other traits. The study of personal and social relationships, was 
also included in the scope of the enquiry. Thé population selected 
had a small range comprising first-vear students at a secondary school. 
Questionnaires for measuring this aspect in the form of a story 
comprised the main technique. Validation .of this test was sought 
chiefly by comparison with other ratings, vtz., "Teachers Ratings, 
Associates’ Ratings and Pareats' Ratings. She has attempted-to find 
out how the different ratings are related with one another. From a 
. study of the interrelation of traits like expression, sociability, physical 
energy, interest in things, a positive correlation of each of the above. 
with confidence measures was obtained. But it remains to be decided 
how far these four traits are separate or overlapping, and. how 
far isolation of each is possible. ^. 


Summary. 


After a short survey of the boundaries of the relevant research. 
it is desirable to look back for a moment and consider the abundant test 
materials and techniques already existing. in the field. In fact, 
enormous amount of research has been carried out by psychologists 
during the past thirty years or so, but the methods used are far too 
elaborate and time-consuming. Both persistence and confidence have 
been assumed to be partly general and partly specific. But no 
satisfactory evidence has been given except on the basis of the results of 
factor-analysis. It is at the same time trie that there is a considerable 
overlapping between different traits, and it is highly possible that the 
General and Communal Factor, suspected to be the trait in question, 
is a peculiar mixture. The influences of ‘ halo-effect  ' and some 


| t Tilson. M. A.. Problems of Preschool children. Teacher's College contib. 
Education (1990), No. 856. HE | 
2 Ryans. D. G., The measurement of Persistence: An Historical — Revtew. 
Psychologica!’ Bulletin (1939), pp. 715-780. Op. ert. 
3 Davis. T. A..M.. A Study of Confidence in a group of Secondary School 
children. Unpublished M.A. Thesis, University of London, (1943). 
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spurious elements combined with some other unknown [actor in all 
the tests might prove this common factor. 

As regards the problem of overlapping nothing promising has 
been done yet. 

A number of factors increases the difficulty of obtaining a correct | 
estimate of what is to be measured. For example, i& appears highly 
probable that both interests and motivation have a large part to play 
in this particular field. But the previous researches and their findings 
do not offer any solution of such problems. 

The last but not least important point is that no attempt has 
been made in this country to obtain a satisfactory instrument which can . 
be applied with ease and without elaborate equipment in a reasonable 
time. Cattell’s tests in America, though they ambitiously attempt to 
measure 16 factors of personality at the same time, are not regarded as 
very promising. In England assessments of persistence have been 
attempted by many; e.g., Wetherill and very recently by MacArthur. 
But they are too elaborate for any practical purpose of prediction. 


eviews and Notices of Books 


Acharya Winoba Bhave—The Publications Division, Ministry of 
information and Broadcasting, Government of India, "New Delhi. 
Price Re, 1. January, 1955. 

_ dn four chapters extending over 52 pages the publication represents 
Vinobaji on the march, his mission, the man behind’ the Bhoodan 
niovement and his message. The man is introduced as a lone, frail 
satyagrahi in 1951 going about in Telingana preaching peace and goodwill 
to. all. Suddenly the idea flashed on his mind—the way. to economic 
freedom lay through ritual sacrifice in the form of voluntary land ‘gift. 
His mission was henceforth to be “ to spread a movement, essentially 
moral, for the regeneration of man and the reorientation of social and 
economic values of life." As time goes on and the movement gains in 
strength, principles have to be established in the matter of distribution 
of land gifts. Collective farming is not to his liking, but he stands for 
cmall-scale farming, and that implies a good deal. 

Next follows an account of the man behind the movement, and the 
apprenticeship period of the great satyagrahi,in the earlier period of his 
life is shown in a few bold strokes. 

The land reform, according to Vinoba, is more fundamental than 
any other, and his message runs as follows: 

“I appeal to you all to contribute your share in the Prajasooya 
 Yajna (a ritual sacrifice for the sovereignty of the people) and by making 
this mission successful, establish non-violence as the rule of ion in the 
‘economic sphere." 

Lhe book is profusely illustrated and deserves to be broadcast in the 
country through publicity given by the various state languages. | 
P. R. Sen 


E Bhagavadgiti-Kusumanjali, Shri Shri- Vrajavihay Kabya-Bhakti- 
3 kusumanjeli— Published by Suryyamani- lahta-Sahityabhavan, Bhakti- 
niketan, Shillong. | 

‘Fhese are religious publications in Bengali. The first is by 
. Shri Haridas Namananda, and it consists of two parts—the first consists 
of outpourings of the soul in prayer and ‘meditation, and attempts at 
mental discipline by means of verses beginning with the primary vowls 
and running through lines. The second part consists of sayings and songs. 
from the different faiths of the world, presumably for the reconciliation 
of all faiths. 

The second book, attributed to Sridharswamin (?) contains 20 sanskrit 
slokas in original and their Bengali verse translations, with a brief intro- 
duction by the well-known scholar Pandit Kalipada "Tarkacharyya. . The 
translations are well done, but sometimes even Homer nods and ‘ Bhanti? - 
for ' Bhati ' as on p. 11 ean hardly be accepted. 
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The third book is divided into five anjalis or offerings to Shriguru, 
the Mother, Gour, Radhakrishna and the Holy name. 

Ihe books are priced annas eight, annas six and Rupee one and annas 
four only, respectively. “The get-up is sóber, und the religious tone sounds 
sincere. i 
P. R. Sen 


John Donne—K. W. Gransden. Longmans, Green & Co. 

John Donnes struck a note in English literature which is not only 
personal but also '' private." It is a rare note because the English mind 
even in literature has its restraint and reserve. Donne’s note is therefore 
a surprise and is at times even an embarrassment. Even his prose like 
his poetry reveals the agony of a soul stained with tears. In hin is 
revealed all the complex ‘yearning of a mind that finds itself fung into 
an abysm of despair in its spiritual reaction against the materialism and. 
confidence of the Renaissance. The agony of án aftermath is clear in his 
literature of the interior vision, and the picture that emerges out of the 
welter of his prose and poetry is that of a soul grown grey with the terror 
of eternal perdition. There are also moments of great faith but the full 
cyele of a mind’s experience is revealed in his graveyard mood and in the 
complex psychosis of despair and remorse. The great soliloquy of 
Marlowe’s Faustus and many of the religious poems of Donne are only a 
_ slightly altered poetic. version of Michel Angelo’s terrifying outlines of 
the Head of a Lost Soul. 

Yet in Donne there is a proud spirit with its phases of fierceness 
followed by “ the great silence of an eveinng sky." One can hear him 
saying what a later poet declared with quiet pride: “ No coward soul is- 
wine." In his ninth paradox Donne states that “ only cowards dare 
die " and ‘that ‘‘ death is the chosen refuge of cowards, which, as 
Mr. Gransden believes, is “ a tilt against. Senecan stoicism.” > 

Mr. Gansden has performed a great task. His work is a splendid. 
analysis of Donne’s poetry and prose. He has removed maty obscurities 
and has presented poetry and prose on the same plane equally emphasis- 
ing both. He has done something more. By means of a minute analysis, | 
of verse-style he has brought out the ingenious craftsmanship of Donne.. ' 
But, above all, he has given us Donne himself—not merely “ a monarch 
of wit," not only '' a second St. Augustine," as Izaak Walton called him, ; 
but also a soul in whom the modern man will find a '' fellow-sufferer.’ 


P. C. Ghosh 


^ 


Ourselves 
UNVEILING OF ‘THE STATUE oF ÁCHARYYA PRAPULLA CHANDRA RAY. 


On 2nd August, 1955, Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, Governor of West 
Bengal and Chancellor of our University unveiled béfore a large 
gathering the statue of Acbaryya Prafulla Chandra Hay at College 
Square, in front of the ,Asutosh Building of the University. Both 
Dr. H. G. Mookerjee and Dr. J. Ç Ghosh who was the Guest-in- Chief 
delivered speeches referring to the various qualities of bead and hgart 
of Acharyya Prafülla Chandra. The speech of Dr J.C. Ghosh who 
sat at the feet of the Acharyya in his college days was inspiring. 
Acharyya Prafulla Chandra was the founder of an epoch in the history 
of modern Bengal and it is in the fitness of things that his statue has 
been erected at College Square in front of the University in the vicinity 
of the statue of Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, another maker of modern 


Bengal. 


ViHARILAL COLLEGE 


The Foundation Stone Laying Ceremony of the Viharilal College 
at the Hastings House compound in Calcutta was performed on 1st 
August, 1955, by Dr. B. C. Roy, Chief Minister, Government of West 
Bengal. Our Vice-Chancellor, Professor N. K. Sichanta requested 
Dr. Roy to lay the foundation stone. Dr. J. C. Ghosh as the Guest- 
in-Chief delivered a suitable address. Viharilal Mitra Endowment was 
created in 1936 for advancement of Hindu Female Education. The 
money received under this bequest was partially utilised for the 
creation ofa special Fellowship called the Viharilal Mitra Fellowship.. 
Now the University of Calcutta and the Government of West Bengal 
acting in collaboration have decided to give full effect to the terms of 
the Endowment and the Viharilal Coliege isthe outcome of the joint 
endeavour. It may be hoped that the college when fully established 
will be able to remove a long-felt want in female education in Bengal. 
The terms and conditions of the Will of the late Rai Bahadur Viharilal 
Mitra are thus going to be fulfilled. | 


3 * 
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UNIVERSITY. LECTURES 


During the month of August, 1955, there were several interesting | 
lectures delivered in the University by distinguished persons. 
Professor P. C. Mahalanobis, Director, Indian Statistical Institute, 
spoke on ‘‘Second Five Year Plan”, Our Vice-chancellor Professor 
N. K. Sidhanta presided over this lecture. Mr. Colin J ackson, visiting 
Professor of Political Science, University of Nebraska, U. S. A. 
delivered two lectures, one on “Race Relations in South Africa’’, and 
the other on “Asia Awakening—A Challenge to Democracy". Mr. 
Bo Siegbahn, charge d‘Affaires of the Royal Swedish Consulate, 
New Delhi, spoke on the political ‘and economic life in Sweden. 
Pandit Indu Chandra Chatterjee, Vedantabhuslian, delivered a lecture 
on “The p E of the U Pepe and other Religious Tenets on 


Indian Life.’ 
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lolifications 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. C[194/114(Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that under Sub-section (1) of Section2 
of the First Statutes of the University of Calcutta relating to the ‘Affiliation of Colleges’ 
to tho University, tho Chancellor is pleased to approve of the proposal of tho Syndicate 
that the Bengal Veterinary College, Calcutta be affiliated to the First, Second and 
the Final B.V.8c. standard with effect from the commencement of the séssion 1953-54 
with permission to present candidates for the First and Second parts of the examination 
from July, 1955 and not earlier. 


SENATE HOUSE, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 16th July, 1956. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA. UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/188/44(AfIl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that- under Section 11 of the First 
Statutes of the University of Caleutta, relating to the 'Affiliation of Colleges' to the 
University, the Chancellor is pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that 
in extension of affiliation alroady granted, the Serampore College be affiliated in Biology 
to the ISe. standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1955-56 with 
permission to present candidates for the examination in thé subject from 1957 and not 
earlier. 


SENATE HOUSE. D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 16th July, 1955. Registrar. - 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/192/14(Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for. general information that under Section 11 of the First 
Statutes cf the University of Calcutta, relating to the ‘Affiliation of Colleges’ to the 
University, the Chancellor is pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that 
in extension of affiliation already grantéd, the Asutosh College, Calcutta be affiliated 
in Statistics to the B.Sc. Honours standard with cffect from the commencement of the 
session. 1955-56 with permission to present candidates for the examination in the sub- 
ject from 1957 and not earlier." 


š SENATE Hovsz, Ë D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 16th July, 1955. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/182/71(Affl.) 


It is notified for general information that under Section 4 of the First Statutes of 
the University of Calcutta, relating to the affiliation of colleges to the University, the 
Chancellor is pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that in extension of 
the affiliation already granted,'the Dinabandhu Mahavidyalaya, Bongaon be affiliated 
to the Calcutta University in English, Bengali (Vernacular), History, Economics, Matho- 
matics, Philosophy, Alternative Bengali and Additional Paper in Bengali to the B.A. 
(Pass) standard, with effect from the commencement of the session 1955-56 with per- 
Ep to present candidates for the examination in the subjects from 1957 and not 
earlier. 


Senate HOUSE, | - D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 16th July, 1958. Registrar. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/118/85(Affl). 


It is notified for general information that under Section 4 of the First Statutes of 
the University of Calcutta, relating to the affiliation of Colleges to the University, the 
Chancollor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that the Dar- 
jeeling Government College be affiliated in the following subjects and standards with 
effect from the commencement of the session as shown against each :— - 


LA. STANDARD 


(1) Botany l ji si aw $ .. 1950-51 
(2) Additional Bengali. m we X .. 1951-52 
(3) Alternative Bengali es EET dun as .. 1951-52 


I.8c. STANDARD 


ë -" 
(1) Hindi (Vernacular) .. | " ux s .. 1950.51 
(2) Tibetan (Vernacular)  ' ae T .. 1950.51 
B.A. STANDARD 
(1) Hindi (Vernaeular) .. 2 «s .. 1950-51 
(2) Tibetan (Vernacular) vá - .. 1950-51 
(3) Botany (Pass and Honours)  .. "T .. 1950.51 
(4) Mathematies (Honours) ox bs .. 1951-52 
(5) History (Honours) b we .. 1951-52 
(6) Philosophy (Honours) T 24 .. 1951-52 
(7) Additional Bengali (Pass and Honours)  .. | .. 1951.52 
(8) Alternative Bengali (Pass and Honours) .. .. 1951-52 
| B.Sc. STANDARD 
(1) Mathematics (Honours) ” fee n: .. 1951-52 
SENATE HOUSE, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 8th July, 1955. Registrar, ‘ 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/206/24(Aff1.) 


It is notified for general information that under Section ll of the First Statutes 
of the University of Calcutta, relating to the “Affiliation of Colleges’ to the University, 
the Chancellor is pleased’to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that in extension 
of the affiliation already granted, the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, be affiliated in Ancient 
Indian and World History to the B.A. (Pass and Honours) standard with effect from 
the commencement of the session 1951-52 with permission to present candidates for 
the examination in the subject from 1953 and not earlier. 

SENATE HOUSE, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 18th July, 1955. "Eegistrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. 0/186/50(Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that under Section ll of the First 
Statutes of the University of Calcutta, relating to the ‘Affiliation of Colleges’ to the 
University, the Chancellor is pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that 
in extension of affiliation alréady granted, the Uttarpara’ Raja Peary Mohan College, 
Hooghly, be affiliated in English, Bengali, Vernacular, History, Sanskrit, Philosophy, 
Economies and Political Science and Mathematics to the B.A. Pass standard with effect 
from the commencement of the session’ 1955-56 with permission to present candidates 
for the examination in the subject from 1957 and not earlier. 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, , 


SENATE HoUussE, ; 
Registrar, 


The 16th July, 1956. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. , C/190/93(Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First 
Statutes of the University of Calcutta, relating to the ‘Affiliation of Colleges’ to the 
' University, the Chancellor is pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that 
in exténsion of affiliation already granted, the Vidyasagar College, Suri, Birbhum, be 
affliated in English Composition, Bengali, Accountancy, Commercial Law, General 
Economics, Indian Economics, Business Organisation, Commercial Geography and 
Advanced Accountancy and Auditing as a special paper to the B.Com. standard with 
effect from the commencement of the session 1955-56 with permission to present candi- 
dates for the oxamination in the subjects from 1957 and not earlier. 

SENATE Housn, `D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
' The 16th July, 1956.: gs . Registrar: 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C[203/08/Afü. —— ' ° 


It is notified for general information that under Sub-seetion (1) of Section 2 of the 
First Statutes of the University of Calcutta, relating to the affiliation of Colleges to the 
University, the Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate” 
that "Sri Shikshaytan” (College Department), Calcutta be affiliated to the Calcutta 
University in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Hindi (Vernacular), Alternative Hindi, 
. Additional Paper in Alternative Hindi, Sanskrit, Civics, Logic, History and Commercial 
Geography to the I.A. standard with effect from the commencement from the session 
1955-56 with permission to present candidates for the examination in the subjects 
from 1957 and not earlier." 


SzxATE HOUSE, | D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 16th July, 1955. s Registrar. 


N 


“CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ^ 
Notification No. C/184/30(Affl.) 


. "Tt is hereby notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First 
Statutes of the University of Calcutta, relating to the ‘Affiliation of Colleges’ to the 
University, the Chancellor is pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that 
in extension of affiliation already granted, the Seottish Church College, Calcutta be 
affiliated in Junior Military Studies to the L.A. and I.Se. standard with effect from the 
commencement of the session 1955-56 with permission to present candidates for the 

examination in the subject from 1957 and not earlier." l 


SENATE HOUSE, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 16th July, 1955. : . Registrar." 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C.S.R./8/St/55 s 


Tt is notified. for general information that the change as indicated below in Table I 
of the Schedule annexed to the First Statutes relating to the constitution, powers, and 
duties of-the Board of Studies (p. 85), was adopted by the Academic Council on the 30th 
March, 1955 :— MM 

“Under column I and.II in Table I of the schedule referred to above, the following 
be inserted :— 

24A. Military Science—Faculties of Arts and Science. 


t 


SENATE Hovusm, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 13th July, 1955. - Registrar. 


- 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/2/Ord/55 


PU is notified for genoral information that Section 5(a) of the First Statutes and 
Ordinances relating to maintenance and management of the University Library (p. 146) 
have been modified as follows — 


* 
` 
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"The use of the library or libraries by the members of the Syndicate, Senate and 
other authorities of-the University, University teachers and students, teachers of affi- 
liated constituent and professional colleges, and Registered Graduates of the University.’ 
The modifications were made by the Syndicate on the 26th March, 1955 and accepted 
by the Senate on the 9th April, 1955. ' 


SENATE Housn, ; D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 13th July, 1955. l Registrar. 


CALCUTTA. UNIVERSITY | 
Notification No. C.8.R./32/55 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XXXI 
(I.A.) of the Regulations were made.by the Academic Council on the 15th December, 
1954 and adopted by the Senate on the 30th April, 1955. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


elbe following proviso in Section 7, Sub- sections (3), (4) and (5) (page 3 of the Amend- 
ments to Regulations) be deleted. :— 

“Provided that no candidate will be allowed to offer Bengali, Hindi or Assamese 
as an Alternative Vernacular Language for the Intermediate Examination in Arts un- 
less he has previously passed the Matriculation or the School Final Examination. in 
. Sanskrit or Pali and that no candidate will/be allowed to offer Urdu as an Alternative 
Vernacular Language for the Intermediate «Examination in Arts unless he has passed 
the Matriculation Examination or the School Final Examination in Arabic or Persian.” 

The éhanges will take effect from the examination of 1956. 


Senate HovSs,  ' D. CHAKRAVARTT, 
The llith July, 1955. Regisirar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
N otification No. CSR/31 155 


Tt is notified for general information that’ the ‘following changes in Chapter XXXII 
(B.A.) of the Regulations were made by. the Academie Council on the 30th March, 1955 
and adopted by the Senate on the 30th April, 1955. 

“The following paragraph in Section 6, Sub-section (3) and (4) under Group B aiter 
(X) Geology be deleted :— 

“No candidate will be allowed to take up the Vernacular,-Bengali, Assamese or 
Hindi (Pass or Honours) under Group A(1) above unless he has previously passed the 
Matriculation or the School Final Examination or the Intermediate Examination in: 
Sanskrit or Pali and that no candidate will be allowed to take up the Vernacular, Urdu 
under Group A(1) above unless he has previously passed the Matriculation or the pence: 
Final Examination or the Intermediate Examination in Arabic or Persian.” 

The changes will.take effect from the examination of 1956. 


SzxATE House, ` D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 13th July, 1955. |o | Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notifieation No. CSR/34/55 
It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XX XIII ` 


(M.A., History), page 129 of the Regulations (1955, Edn.) were made by the Academic 
Council on the 28th February, 1955 and adopted by the Senate on the 9th April, 1955 :— 


Paper i A Selected Period of the History of Bengal. 

Paper II History of India, 1858.1947. 

Paper III History of Modern Asia. 

Paper IV A sélécted period of English Constitutional History. 

Paper V International Law. 

Paper VI History of European Political thought from the Re- 
niassance to the Modern Times. 

Papers VH- VIII Two papers in one of the following subjects to be selected - 


by the candidate :— 
(a) A selected period of Modern European History. 
(b) Modern Constitutions. 
(c) History of Islam under the Umayyads and the 
Abbasids (including Spain). 


+ 
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(d) A selected period of Ancient Indian History. f 
"M (e) A. selected period of early Medieval Indian History 
j tó be studied with special reference to the History 
of the Rajputs. | | 
(f) A selected period of Later Mediaeval Indian History: 
to be Studied with special reference to the History 
of the Sikhs and the Marathas. | 
(g) A. selected period of Modern Indian History with 
special reference to the History of the Sikhs and 
the Marathas, 
(h) Economie History of Modern India. 
f (2) History of the United States of America. 
In the ease of elective subjects one half paper will be in the form of an essay. 
The changes will take effect from the Examination of 1957. 
, SENATE House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 95th July, 1955. Registrar. — 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/35/55 e 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in thé list of Papers 
under Applied Physics (Section 14 of Chapter XXX VIT-A) (Misc.Tech.) of the Regula- 
tions, page 331 of the edition of 1955) were made by the Academic Council on the 30th 
March, 1955 and adopted by the Senate on the 2nd July, 1955 :— 


A. Under Part I (Theoretical) 


(3) The words (a) ‘Machine tools’ against Paper II be replaced by the words ‘(a) 


Machine tools and Metallurgy.’ 
(ii) The words ‘and Hydraulics’ in Paper II(b) be dropped. 
, (iii) The words ‘and Measuring Instruments’ be inserted after the words ‘Electrical 


Measurements’ under Paper IV(b). | 
B. Under Part I (Practical) 


(à) ‘Paper I Engineering Drawing and Surveying’ be replaced by the following :— 
‘Paper I (a) Engineering Drawing. 
ud _ (b) Surveying. | 

(ii) ‘Paper IIL Thermal and Optical Measurements’ be replaced by the following :— 
Paper HII (a) Thermal Measurements. 
(b) Optical Measurements. , d 

(iii) ‘Paper IV—HElectrieal Machine Testing’ be replaced by the words ‘Paper V— 
Testing of Electrical Machines.” 


C. Under Part II i 


(i) The words '(1) Engineering materials and machine design’ under the: elective 
subjects be replaced by the words ‘Materials of Machine and Machine Design.’ 


(4) The words ‘(5) Electrical Machine...... Technology’ be replaced by the word 
‘Design of Electrical Machines and Power Supply Technology.’ 
SENATE HOUSE, ~ D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


: The 23rd July, 1965. f Registrar. 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 
Notification ' 


It is héreby notified— f 
T. The following persons have been declared as not fit and proper persons to be 
admitted to any University Examination in future for the reasons noted against each :— 
(i) Kishan Singh, son of Shri Hari Singh (Recruit in 6/2 Trg: Regt. Artillery 
Centre, Deolali, North) who tampered with his Matriculation Certificate 

by changing the date of birth. I m | 
(ii) Attar Singh, son of Shri Gahna Ram (Jr. Clerk, P. W. D. Electricity Branch, 
Ludhiana) who obtained a duplicate copy of the Matriculation Certificate 
on the basis of a false statement of having passed the said examination 

from Panjab University, Lahore, in 1943. | ; 

II. The results of Sohan Lal Beniwal son of Shri Shanwal Ram, Roll No. 11321, 
Jai Narain, son of Shri Kanshi Ram, Roll No. 11759, and Vidya Sagar Jain, son of Shri 
Nunya Mal Jain, Roll No. 11795 for the Intermediate Examination, September, 1954, 
have been quashed. | 

Soran (Smita HILts), . 
April 28, 1955. 


BHUPAL SINGH, 
Registrar. 
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PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN). ` 

No. 4519/55-G. f Solan; April 12, 1965. ' 
From ; 

The Registrar, 

Panjab University, 
Solan (Simla Hills). 

To 

The Principals of al! the colleges affiliated to the Panjab University. 
Str MADAM, I 

I am to inform you that the Principal, Panjab University College, Hoshiarpur, vide 
his letter No. 1868.8, dated the 24th March, 1955 has rusticated the following student 


for a period of one year with effect from the 24th March, 1955 for the réason mentioned 
below :— 


Regd. No. Name Father's Name Class Reason 
53-ih-74 Jai Dev Kapoor Raunag Ram Kapoor 2nd Has- committed a 
. : year number of thefts. 


Yours faithfully, 
| KESAR MALL, 
Assistant Registrar (Co-ordination) 


UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD 
NOTICE 


It is notified for genéral information that the following student has been expelled 
on account of gross misconduct for a per iod of one year with effect from the 20th April, 
1955 :— 


Name -~ Father's Name Class | Guardian's name and 


address 
Shri Raj Kishore Singh Sri Markandey Singh, B.Se. Sri Markandey Singh, 
2A, Muir Road, I year 2A, Muir Road, 
Allahabad. Allahabad. - 
By order of the Vice-Chancellor, 
SENATE HOUSE, ALLAHABAD, K. L. GOVIL, 
Apri. 20, 1955. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD. - 
NOTICE e 


This is to notify for general information that Syed Ali Azahar Zaidi of B.A. 2nd-year  . 
class of this University:has been rusticated for gross misconduct with effect from to-day . 
the 22nd March, 1955 till June, 1956. 


SENATE HOUSE, ALLAHABAD, Illegible, 
March 22, 1955. ; | Assistant Registrar (Admn). 


: THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR, SRINAGAR 


Subject—Misconduct at Examinations—September, 1954 (Supplementary) 
Read: 1. Report from the Committee appointed to examine cases of candidates 
who resort to unfair means at an examination. 
2. Syndicate Resolution, dated the 25th February, 1955. " 


" ORDER 


The result of Rachpal Singh, Regd. No. 710-8-50, Roll No. 14 for the B.Sc. Exami- 
nation held in September, 1954, who was found guilty of resorting to unfair means 
at the University Examination, has been cancelled and he is debarred from appearing 
for any of the University Examination for 1955. At. the Practical Examination in. 
Botany the candidate presented to the examiner a note-book which actually belonged 
to another candidate. He will be permitted, subject to fulfilment of other conditions, ` 
to appear for the University Examination to be held in April, 1956 or thereafter. 


ç w By order, 
GHULAM MOHAMMAD, 
i Registr. ar. 
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NYAYA-MANJARI 
Vol. II (6) 
JANAKI VALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M,A., PH.D., Sankhyatirtha | 


Moreover, the Vedic injunction concerning Citra sacrifice 
signifies that one obtains animals if he performs Citra sacrifice. 
But there is no proof in favour of the suggested meaning that the 
result of the said sacrifice follows in immediate succession. The 
present time comes only within the scope of perception. The injunc- 
tion enjoining Citra sacrifice’ suggests that the result will oceur 
at an indefinite period of time. Perception cannot contradict such 
an injunction since the subject-matter of an injunstion does not fall 
within the province of perception. . 

Kumàrii& DBbatta has said to this effect in his Sloka-Varttika 
If the result of an enjoined act does not follow in close succession, 
the injunction in question is not invalidated thereby since it does not 
refer to any fixed period of time within which the result of the: act 
will be realised. l : 

The objector has stated that if we reflect on the nature of an 
act then we come to know that the result of Citr& sacrifice should 
follow in close succession. They also put forward an analogical 
argument that whenever one presses his limbs ‘he feels pleasure 
arising from it. But this is the analogical statement-of an ignorant 
person since no result of an ordinary act should be logically compared to 
that of an act enjoined. An ordinary act yields a particular resuit but 
an enjoined act also produces a different result. in case of cultivation 
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an improvement upon land is the result of the act of tilling. 
The wealth of harvest is the result of an act enjoined by a sentence. 
Where do you find an injunction with regard to cultivation? Such 
an injunction is found in the science on cultivation, or, we learn it 
from the experts. Or, we learn it from the joint method of agree- 
ment and difference which is a substitute for an injunction. [If 
we cultivate we get harvest and if we do not cultivate, we do not get 
harvest. ‘Thus one should cultivate in order to get harvest. | 

There are some secular injunctions: current among the people. 
Let us take an illustration of such injunctions, viz., one who is 
desirous of getting a salary should cook food in another person's house, 
The act of cooking is included in the above injunction. The result, 
produced by this act, is rice. But he who obeys the injunction gets 
salary as its result. A .law which governs all acts is this that an 
effect follows an act in close succession. But there is no definite 
temporal sequence between an injunction and its result. One who 
obeys the above popular injunction does not necessarily get the result 
ie., salary just after the completion of the enjoined act. In a 
sacrifice the immediate result of the act of offering an oblation 
to fire is a change in the nature of an article offered. A person who 
massages the limbs of another person irregularly gets the reward 
of his service. There are secular injunctions such as one should wait 
upon a king with a view to owning a village etc. There is no law 
regarding these injunctions that a resuli regularly follows from such 
an injunction at a definite period of time. Prescriptions of medi- 
cines have been instructed by the Ayur-Veda (medical science). If 
one follows any such instruction and takes medicine then he does 
not instantaneously gets its result. But it requires an interval of 
time to get it, Thus there is no proof with regard to the hypothesis 
that every act produces its effect in close succession. It is generally 
said that if a person performs a particular sacrifice then he very 
quickly obtains animals. Such a statement has been fade in view 
. of the mental condition of a person who is in need of animals but 
has been suffering from taking bad food for a long time.  But.it is 
not logically sound. A person who performs the said sacrifices wishes 
so to have the result. But there is no logical certainty about the 
Speedy result. —— | 

If the desire of the person or that of his priest is very strong 
then he gets the result in this life. But the result of a sacrifice- is 
not instantaneous like that of an ordinary act. There are certain 
acts which bear fruits in this phase of life but take time to produce 
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them. If one desires to possess holy effulgence thus he should be 
invested with holy thread at the age of five. But the boy does not 
possess holy effulgence as soon as he is invested with holy thread. 
But after a lapse of time he acquires it. Similarly, the other rites 
which are performed for acquiring manly vigour ete., share the same 
lot. As there is no hard and fast rule that acts which are enjoined 
yield immediate result so the result of such an act being not imme- 
diate the injunction concerned does not become invalid. If an act 
enjoined does not bear its fruit even after a long interval of time tben 
some defects or demerits of the institutor stand in the way of its 
fruition. We have already made this point of view clear. 


A réply to the objection against the validity of the Vedas from 
another standpoint š 


Some other thinkers do not approve of the incompleteness of a 
Vedic rite due to a defect in the performer of the rite etc. They 
hold that if a sacrifice does not yield its result in this life then it will 
do so in the next life. As a purposive Vedic rite is completely observed 
with an eye upon each of its details so it is not fair to assume a 
defect in it. So we assume that the result is obtained in the next life, 

We assume that there are three kinds of Vedic rites  viz., 
(1) some acts produce results in this life, (2) Some other acts bring 
about irregular results and (8) the rest acts bear fruits in the next life. 
Among them the Kiriri sacrifise vields its result in this life. When 
famine breaks out and the whole country is tormented with excessive 
heat owing to the scarcity of rain’ the Kàrtri sacrifice 1s performed. 
Rainfall is the result which it aims at. Rainfall is anxiously expected 
by all since it pleases all. So rain should come down instantaneously.’ 
The actual wording of the Vedas is noticed thus:—If it rains then the 
Vedic rite will be completed. with rain-drops. But if it does not rain 
on the day of performance then libation should be offered on the next 
day. Sacrifices like Jyotistoma etc. bring forth fruits in the next life. - 
The very nature of the fruit speaks for itself that it will be effectuated 
in the next world. | 

Paradise is happiness beyond comparison. Or, it is a place where 
such happiness is enjoyed. A person having this body can neither 
enjoy such happiness nor enter that land of bliss. The sacrifices like 
Citra etc. produce irregular. results. We may obtain the result of the 
Citra sacrifice vtz., animals in this life'or in the next life. We should 
also note the following in this connection. We see that some persons 
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who have not performed the Citra sacrifice obtain animals. If it is 
held that the gaining of animals is due to tangible causes such as 
service; the acceptance of gifts etc., then with the break-down of the 
causal relation subsisting between the said sacrifice and the gaining 
of animals the materialistic view should be embraced. If we 
stick to the hypothesis that we gain animals by means of a sacri- 
fice then we should determine which rite helps us to do so. We are 
sure that if one performs such rites as bestow on him holy effulgence, 
ete., he does not gain animals thereby. He has not performed the 
Citra sacrifice which helps him to gain animals in this life. If be had 
performed the said sacrifice in the previous birth then he must hdve 
obtained the result in that life since it has been admitted by them 
that the Citra sacrifice brings forth its result in the same life. Now our 
opponents should explain “How does he gain animals?” y 
Now, the opponents may contend in the following manner. They 
take their stand upon ihe authority of Gautama's law-book and quote 
a passage from his book to suit their purpose. Some persons who 
performed the Jyotistoma sacrifice and such other sacrifices in the 
previous birth enjoyed some portion of their fruits after their demise. 
Merits arising from such acts have not been exhausted. On the 
strength of stored-up merits they gain animals. Gautama says, “When 
persons belonging to four castes and four different orders of life dis- 
charge their respective duties prescribed by the scriptures they enjoy 
heavenly bliss after their death. When the stock of merits giving 
heavenly bliss is exhausted they are again born on this earth owing to 
the influence of remaining merits. Now, they become distinguished 
scholars, are noted for their good conduct and acquire immense wealth 
etc." (We are not able to follow the meaning of this passages as given 
by you. | 
A Vedic rite produces a particular result but cannot bring forth 
another result since an act and its result are causally connected. 
. . ` For this very reason the above passage of Gautama’s book does 
mot refer to a particular Vedic rite. It refers to many such rites. On 
the basis of this reasonable assumption we should interpret the passage 
of Gautama. Persons, belonging to different castes and orders of life, 
have performed many Vedic rites. Among. these rites they enjoy the 
fruit of Jyotistoma after their death. The other Vedic rites viz., Citra 
ete. do not produce result at that time. When merit arising from 
Jyotistoma becomes exhausted the turn of other sacrifices such as 
Citra etc. comes up. Merit arising from them has been held up so 
long. It finds an opportunity of producing its effect. - The performers 
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of Citra sacrifice take their birth marked by distinction, on this 
earth, in order to enjoy its fruit. This is the inner meaning of the 
passage of Gautama. Hence the ownership of animals in this life is 
due to the performance of* Citra sacrifice in the previcus birth. 
Such ownership is neither due to actions other than Vedic ones nor 
due to the other Vedic rites. As Citra sacrifice irregularly produces 
its result so the result of Citra sacrifice is not invariably produced 
in this life. The Vedas, containing injunctions, are not false since if 
the result of Vedic rites is not seen in this life, sacrifices will produce 
their result in the next life. 7 


+ 


À reply to the above reply 


We answer the points, raised by the rival school and directed 
against us, in a serial order. Do the Vedasclearly state the three- 
fold division of the Vedic rites? Or, do you grasp it, examining the 
nature of Vedic injunctions? Or, do you discover it, reflecting on 
the nature of the result of such injunctions? Or, do you exercise 
your sweet will to establish such division? Of these suggestions the 
first one is not tenable since there is no clear statement indicating the 
three-fold division of injunctions, The Vedic injunctions run thus:— 
One who is desirous of rain should perform Kariri sacrifice; one who 
desires heaven should perform Jyotistoma sicrifice; and one who 
expects to gain animals should perform Citra sacrifice. This much 
has only been stated in the Veda but nothing more. "The Vedas do 
not declare that such-and-such rite yields its result in this life, such- 
and-such rite brings forth its result in the next life and such-and-such 
rite irregularly produces its result. The function of an injunction is 
to induce a person to a good action. The subjunctive mood in which 
a verb, contained in the Vedic sentence, is used implies that it should 
be done in response to his desire. But an injunction does not induce 
a person to an impracticable action. It induces a person to a practic- 
able action. If the desired object is not realised then an injunction 
does not prompt one to undertake such an action. A person under-. 
takes such a sacrifice as leads to the desired goal. An injunction 
implies that the causal relation subsists between a sacrifice, the 
meaning of a verb; and its result. But an injunction does not imply 
whether the result which the institutor of a sacrifice intends to have 
will immediately happen or not, But if we closely examine the nature 
of the result of a sacrifice then we know that heaven is realised in the 
next life but not in this life. But, it does not point to the realisation 
of the result in the next life. The result of Citra sacrifice viz., the 
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gaining of animals does not immediately follow the saaritice. A person 
may cherish a wish to classify results but it has no effective power. We 
cannot ascertain the meaning of the Sastras by maans of our arbitrary 
will. There is no proof in support of the three-fold division of results. 

The argument which has been put forward to prove the thesis 
that the result of Citrü sacrifice takes place at an irregular interval 
may be easily applied to the result of Citra sacrifice which invariably 
yields result in this life. The Citra sacrifice brings forth its result in 
tbis life but there is no certainty about the time of its occurrence. 
Kumarila has said in his Sloka-Varttika that Citra sacrifice pro- 
- duces its result in this life but nobody can accurately predict the 
time of its fruition. It is nota fact that the god of cloud does not 
send down rain if Kariri sacrifice has not been performed today. 
Why do you not postulate that the Kariri sacrifice, performed in the 
previous birth, is responsible for rainfall? Therefore, let the 
Kariri sacrifice be irregular in yielding its result. 


‘ The objectors may contend that the statement ** It is not a fact 
thai the god of cloud does not send down rain if Küriri sacrifice 
has not been performed today ’’ purports to convey that the rainfall 
in question is due to merit. They prove their point thus. If there 
is a plenty of harvest, people are happy. The enjoyment of happi- 
ness is due to merit. Therefore merit alone accounts for the said 
rainfall, If this is the drift of the above contention then they should 
as well say that one wil! gain animals without performing Citra 
sacrifice. One derives much pleasure from drinking milk, sour milk 
etc. The enjoyment of such pleasure is due to merit. Such merit 
will alone help him to gain animals. For this purpose the per- 
formance of Citra sacrifice is not at all needed. Rice depends upon 
Kariri sacrifice and the gain of animals depends upon- Citra 
sacrifice. Let one gain animals and have rainfall due to merit alone 
. “since the pleasure derived from taking rice mixed up with sour milk’ 
is effectuated by merit. Now, the Mimànsakas; may contend that 
the Vedas distinctly mention that the gain of animals ig due to the 
performance of the Citra sacrifice. Hence merit, arising from any 
good action, produces an enjoyment of pleasure but does never 
account for the gain of animals. If they'argue like this then it may 
be pointed out that the Vedas distinctly declare that Waripi 
sacrifice brings forth rain. In that case merit arising from any good 
action will not explain rainfall, (The drift of this discussion is 
that the result of Kariri sacrifice appears irregularly. Tf the 
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. Mininsakas aczept it then they should discard their Dn DI the 
three-fold division of Vedic rites). 

The Mimansakas may contend that the deep reflection on 
the meaning of the Vedic sentence “If one performs Karivi~ 
sacrifice today but it does not rain then he will offer libation to- 
morrow etc." makes us understand that rain which results from 
Kariri sacrifice-takes place in this life. If this is their contention 
then on the absence of such a direct statement, e.g., “One who wishes 
rain should chant the hymn seen by Sabhari ete’’, the Vedic rite should 
produce its result in the next life. Moreover if the secular character 
of'a result is determined only by the authority of the sentence ‘‘One' - 
should offer libation to-morrow” then the obvious secular character of ` 
the result of a Vedic rite, not.basel upon such an authoritative Vedic”, 
sentence, will cease'to exist. 

It the secular character is asserted of rain because it is to be 
enjoyed in common by many then the same logic applies to the result 
of Citrá sacrifice, viz., animals. The perfomer -of a sacrifice is 
not necessarily a selfish person since he has been advised to feed his 
sons and daughters, guests and servants etc. before he takes his meal. 
But we admit that rain does service to a greater number of people. 
No need of comparison. 

Now, the Mimansakas argue that rain is secular because men long 
for its speedy setting in, but the same logie applies to animals since 
they are also coveted in a similar manner. When men are oppressed 
by excessive heat owing to the absence of rain they long for its speedy 
arrival. When p2ople pass their days in anxiety, being afflicted by the 
scarcity of food they also long for animals in a similar manner. In 
fine, we suggest the following:— He who bestows drinking water 
gets satisfaction in return, t.c., he aever suffers from the scarcity of 
water. lle who gives food enjoys endless bliss. These instructive 
words of a sage point to the thesis that merit is the condition of bliss — 
in general. It is also implied that if Kariri sacrifice is not per- 
formed rain may come down and ii Citra sacrifice is not performed . 
animals may be gained. If this implied meaning is accepted one does 

not enter the fold of the Carvakas since it is never stated that a result 
does not follow from a Vedic rite, The accepted moral law that a 
Vedic rite and its result are causaliy connected is not at all violated. 

The problem why {Xdriri sacrifice dozs not occasionally produce 
its result bas been solved. If a Vedie rite though thoroughly per- 
formed does not become fruitful sometime then unrequited demerit 
which is in store for the performer of the rite from the previous birth 
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counteracts its fruition. The scriptures also lend their support to 
this solution. Hence, one shouid arrive at the ‘conclusion that 
Kariri sacrifice irregularly gives its - fruit. The “above-mentioned 
demerit, cannot create a perpetual hinderance. When it is requited 
it must terminate. -When demerit which stands in the way of the 
fruition of Kärri sacrifice wanes, t.e., when the obstacle is removed 
Karirt sacrifice surely becomes fruitful. Again, ` Kariri sacrifice 
may not produce its result in this life owing to the presence of an 
obstacle. But it cannot decay without bringing about its result. 
It will most probably yield its result in the next life. .So it. cannot 

` but be ifregular in producing its effect. In this manner we approve of 
the hypothesis that the other sacrifices like Citra etc. are also irregular 

in producing their result. When Citra sacrifice “is performed 
perfectly well but its result, is not obtained it is assumed that demerit 
hinders its fruition. Citra sacrifice agrees on all-ífours with 
Kàriri sacrifice with the only exception that Karir sacrifice is 
eapable of producing an instantaneous result. Thus we explain the 
nature of other sacrifices which are performed by persons longing for 
the spiritual lusture of a Vedic scholar, undissipated semen, food, a 
village etc. Therefore, we should accept the literal sense of the 
above-quoted passage of Gautaina’s Dharma-sastra. The Mimansakas 
have stated that if a purposeful Vedic rite is performed along with all 
its subsidiary riles then there is no possibility of its being defective. 
Such a statement is really illogical. Even though a person sets 
himéelf to perform a sacrifice accompanied by all its subsidiary rites 
yet defects may unwittingly creep in through imadvertence. The 
author of the Nyaya-bhasya bas exhibited that such inadvertence 
admits of various types. Therefore the former way of solving the 
problem is better. 


The determination of the meaning of the term "Dharma" 
from the. stand-point of the Naiyayikas 


The objectors have joined issue with the believers in the efficacy 
"of sacrifices and said “How do the sacrifices bring forth results since 
they do not endure when the so-called results appear” ? Such an 
adverse criticism is not fair. Though a religious act does not endure 
till the appearance of the expected result yet the institutor of the act 
acquires invisible potentiality arising from it (the term ‘‘sarnskira,’’ 


ye for adrsta but not for impressions). 
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' This invisible potentiality which is produced by a religious act 
is an attribute of the individual soul like the other ones, a.g., cons- 
` ciousness, etc. It persists in thé soul until the result appears. 

As -consciousness is generated by the contact of the soul with 
the sense-organs, etc., sò invisible. potentiality arises, from the per- 
formance of E and similar religious acts. 

‘Consciousness is short-lived but invisible potentiality lasts till 
the appearance of the result pf Vedic rites. . If one does not subscribe 
to this: hypothesis then the causal relation, between a feligious act 
and its result cannot be established. As the. thinkers of the other 
schools: admit.that impressions .condition memory so the Naiyayikas 
hold that invisible - potentiality which determines the appearance of. 
the said result will also belong to the soul. 

This invisible ‘potentiality admits of two kinds, viz., merit and 
demerit. "Thé invisible potentiality which arises from a sacrifice or 
from a similar pious act is called merit but the unseen potentiality 
which springs up from sinful acts such as the killing of a Brahmin is 
. called demerit. 


The finding of the different. meanings of the term ‘Dharma’ and the: 
refutation of. these meanings. 


The Hilos of Kapila hold thar the specific mode of Buddhi ` 
which is part and parcel of inner organ is called adrsta (invisible 
principle of merit and demerit). The Jains suggest that the changing 
substance entitled punya is called Dharma. The Buddhists. hold 
that tendencies which tend to form habits and reside in’ Citta 
(the inner organ) are called Dharma. The older sectidg. of the 
Mimànsakas asserb that & new thing which emerges fron% he per- 
formance of pious acts such asa sacrifice, ete., and goes "üüder the 
title ‘Aptirva’ is Dharma. According to ns the religious acts 
themselves are Dharma. The followers of Prabhakara preach. that 
a mandate which is signified by ‘an injunction is called Dharma. 
The view of tha Samkhyists that a specific mode of Bud ihi is Dharma 
and that of the Jainas that the changing substance holding the name 
‘punya’ stand refuted as their fundamental tenets -have been refuted. 
As the existence of the soul will be established so it should be held 
that Vàsanà belongs to the soul bùt not to Citta. Therefore, the 
-Buddhist hypothesis is not sound. The existence of Apürva which 
steadily persists, being unsupported -during the time intervening 
between the performance of a sacrifice and the attainment of heaven 
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cannot be proved. So the hypothesis of the early Miminsakas is 
not tenable. Some Mimànsakas hold that the pre-non-existence of 
the effect of a sacrifice or the force of a sacrifice is denoted by the 
term “Aptirva’ but such a meaning is not tenable (here is a mis- 
print in the text-book. ‘Agni-sabdena’ is a misprint. It should be 
‘Apurva gabdena.’) The Prabhakaras hold that a mandate which is 
signified by a Vedic injunction is denoted’ by the term 'Apürva.' 
Such a meaning is not tenable. This view will be refuted later on. 
He who performs a sacrifice is called a pious man (à man who is 
possessed of dharma). So, the term ‘dharma’ has been employed 
as having the same meaning with another term denoting a sacrifice 
and such other good acts. Hence, the conclusion is arrived at 
that a sacrifice is the meaning of the term “Dharma.” ' Such a deci- 
sion is not tenable. A sacrifice, being short-lived, cannot. produce its 
effect after a long time. Hence, the terms ‘sacrifice’ and ‘dharma’ are 
not synonymous. 

' Even tbe people at large say that dharma (merit) springs up 
from the performance of good acts such as a sacrifice, charity, etc. 
This popular view gets the support of -an age-long tradition which 
gives evidence to the proposition that the performance of good acts 
begets merit inhering in the soul. , 

We should interpret the Vedic illustration ''Yajüena Yajfiam 
ayajanta devah’’, etc., as referring to dharma. Dharma, being a lasting 
attribute of the soul, is capable of producing an effect even after a 
lapse of long time. In fine, dharma which is a potentiality is a 
durable attribute of the soul, encased in a human body. This attri- 
bute mg. easily produce an effect in the future. Hence, the Vedas 
do noi 4 Wa lie when they prescribe Citra sacrifice which does not 
producbih instantaneous effect. 

In a Vedic sentence we find a reference to the institutor of a 
sacrifice, armed with the sacrificial implements. The truth of. this 
sentence is contradicted by perception since the body of this person 
is reduced to ashes. Such a charge against the truth of the sentence 
in question is ‚baseless. The demonstrative pronoun ‘this’ refers to 
the soul to whicli the identity with the body has been attributed. 
| The soul may go to heaven since the verb ‘to go’ has been used in 
a secondary sense. To go conveys the meaning of enjoying. It is 
quite possible for the soul to enjoy heavenly bliss. When we say that 
the soul: is born or that it is dead we use these sentences in a secondary 
sense. We purpori to convey that the soul has been united with a 
body or that the soui has been separated from a body. Similarly 
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when we state that the soul goes to heaven we mean to say that the 
soul enjoys heavenly bliss. As the soul is all-p'rvasive so it bas no 
motion. The soul is an agent because consciousne:-s, conation and 
mental effort inhere in it. Its agency is not determined by its 
activity. We shall discuss this point later on. When we say that 
the institutor of a sacrifice is armed with sacrificial implements we 
purport to convey that he possesses them. The relation of ownership 
subsists between him and the implements in question. We should not 
think that these implements are conjeined to the soul since all souls, 
being all-pervasive, would have been conjoined’ to then. Io that case 
thert would have no distinction to mark off the sou! in question from 
the rest. ‘Chérefore it will be better for us to suppose that the relation 
of ownership holds between the soul and the implements in question. 
Though the souls .are all-pervasive yet the. particular soul will be 
distinguished from all other souls since none but the soul in question 
possesses the above implements. It is adequately proved that the 
relation of ownership subsists between the soul and the above imple- 
ments. 


In fine, the charges of falsehood, etc., levelled against the Vedas, . 
are baseless. 


The Vedas are immune from inner contradiction, etc. 


It has been pointed out that the Vedic injunction concerning the 
time of pouring libation to fire suffers from inner contradiction. The 
three different hours of such offerings have been prescribed with regard 
to the three different acts of pouring libation. One has got. to select 
the hour of pouring libation. He should never transgress the hour 
once selected by him. 

If one selects any one of these three hours and dishohours his 
. selection by violating it then he becomes an object of censure. Thus 
injunctions aod prohibitions are not contradictory as'their spheres of 
application are wide apart. | 

Where the repetition of the Vedie mantras is significant there it 
does not amount to the defect of tautology since the Vedic mantras are - 
repeated in response to the call of necessity. The’ Vedas distinctly 
declare that the number of kindling verses (sümidheni) should be ` 
fifteen. The mantra “T strike this enemy who hates us and whom 
we hate with this thunderbolt having fifteen sharp edges” has been 
given in the Vedas. In this context there are only eleven kindliug 
verses given in the Vedic text. We cannot get the number fifteen if 
we do not repeat the verses. The mantras must be repeated. But 
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there is no definite ruling in this matter. The absence of ruling will 
surely lead to a chaos. In order to bring the situation under law and 
order a restriction is imposed upon the repetitions of mantras. The 
rule of repetition runs thus : The first and the last mantras shouldbe 
read out thrice. Hence as the repetition in question has got a definite 
purpose to serve so it does not suier from the defect of tautology. 

Tf the repetition of a mantra is fruitless then it will be open to the 
charge of tautology. But in the present context the repetition of’ 
.mantras is not fruitless. Hence the charges of inner contradiction, 
falsehood, repetition, etc. do not diminish the validity of the Vedas. 
| The sage Gautama, baving taken up the vow of establishing the 

validity of the Vedas, discusses the meaning of the Vedic sentences in 
his own work since he thinks that such a discussion is & means to the 
establishment of the validity of the Vedas. * x 


An objection to the validity of the Vedas since th ey contain 
artha-vüdas (praises, blemishes, mythoiogical-stories, etc:). 


The objectors push on their opposition thus: Though you are 
adept in the arb of logic yet you have not been able even today to 
remove all the defects to which the Vedas are exposed. | 

Let us reaffirm defects which belong to the Vedas. He wept. 
As he wept so he acquired the epithet ‘Rudra’. The lord of all beings 
heated his own fat. Then he poured libation of his fat into fire. But 
a goat went up asa result of this deed. Gods became confused when 
' they had come to know about divine worship. Are these arthavadas 
literally true ? Or, do they advise us to discharge some duty ? Or. 
do they play the part. of a means to. an end, which has been referred to 
by the Vedic injunctions containing verbs in the subjunctive niood ? 
In any case, they are encircled by. inconsistencies on all sides. If 
one hold that arthavüdas contain-a record of facts which occurred then 
such a statement is contradicted by other proofs. Thus the Vedas 
turn out to be untrue as they contain such matters as- are. contradicted. 
There is no proof:in support of the correctness-of statements about 
weeping, the heating of fat, confusion, etc. 

Moreover, the -artha-vidas such as the inner organ is prone to 
iheft, everybody tells a lie, ete., inform us of such matters as are 
contradicted by other proofs. Itis a truism -that everybody does not 
naturally tell a lie and that the inner organ of ever) body is not prone 
to theft. 

Moreover, smoke bas been seen during the day as rising from 
fire but the brightness of fire has not been seen. For this reason the : 
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brightness.of fire is.seen at night but not smoke. This is another ` 
instance of arthavida the subject-matter of which is contradicted by 
perception since the above two objects are perceived when they come 
in contact with the sense organ. 

Let us cite another instance of arthavada the content of which is 
contradicted by perception. It states “We do not know whether we 
are Dráhmanas or not". When we perceive a man we recognisé him 
to be a Brahmana, provided that this act of perception is strengthened 
by proper instruction. Some arthavadas also come iu conflict with 
‘the scriptures. Let. us illustrate our point. Who knows what exists 
dr does not exist in the next world. The S&stras instruct that 
heavenly bliss results from the performance of Jyotistoma sacrifice 
and so on. ` Is this result impossible in the next world? 

Let another instance of arthavida: be cited. This sentence 
makes an assertion about the Triratra-Brahmana seen by Garga. 
The face of a person who knows.this Br&hmana looks very beautiful. 
But nobody's face looks more beautiful if he knows the Br&ühmana. 
The truth of the arthavada in question is contradicted by perception. 

There is also an arthavüda which indicates the futility of some 
other Vedic rites. The text of the arthavada is as follows: One 
fulfils all his desires if he pours final libation into fire. He who per- . 
forms the Pasu-bandha -sacrifice conquers all the worlds. He who 
performs the horse sacrifice conquers death, gets rid of all sins and of 
the sin which arises from the killing of a Brahmana. He who is 
acquainted with the text dealing with the horse-sacrifice gets all these 
benefits. Ifthe pouring of final libation alone is sufficient to fulfil 
all desires, if the conquest of all. worlds is only possible through the 
performance of the Pagu-bandha sacrifice and if the knowledge of the 
text dealing with the horse-sacrifice confers on us the full benefit of | 
the performance of the horse-sacrifice then what for are there instruc- 
tions regarding the performance of the other Vedic rites? The Vedic 
rites which have been instructed in the Vedas should sink into insigni- 
ficance though one is to take a lot of cares and troubles to perform 
them since the same results are obtained by means of the other easier 
methods. 

Let another example of arthavüda be cited. Fire should be 
kindled neither on earth nor in the mid region nor in the sky. .The 
kindling of fire has been prohibited in a roundabout way. It is . 
impossible to kindle fire either in the mid region or in the sky. Is the 
denial of kindling fire in either places significant? The sentence 
which ‘purports to ‘prohibit the kindling of fire on earth should be 
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‘taken as the universal prohibition of the kindling of fire since the 
kindling of fire is only possible on earth. 

Let another illustration of arthavada be quoted. The institutor 
of a sacrifice is (the kuéa grass strewn over a sacrificial altar) and tbe 
sacrificial post is the sun. How can we accept the truth of such a 
sentence? Sentences like this directly refer to such things as are con- 
tradicted by our perception. The performer of a Vedic rite cannot be 
the kuga grass and the sacrificial post cannot be the sun. (The 
performer of a sacrifice is a man but not grass. We learn this from 
‘our perception. The sacrificial post is a log of wood but not the sun. . 
We gather this from perception). "Therefore such sentences are nat 
literally true. We cannot prove them to be so. 

Now the defender of the truth of arthavadas may suggest that 
these arthavadas oblige us to do something. Such a suggestion is not 
logically sound since the acts which are indicated by the arthavas are 
not practicable. He (the lord of gods) wept. As he wept so he ` 
acquired the epithet ‘Rudra’ from his weeping. Now let us assume 
an act which may be indicated by this sentence. IÍ we are to assume 
we should assume like this: So goes the story that Rudra wept. 
Other persons should also weep following his example. But we cannot 
‘entertain such a suggestion. "Weeping means the shedding of tears 
arising from sorrow due to the separation from dear and near ones. 
One cannot weep because the Sastras instruct him to do so. The lord 
of all creatures heated his own fat and poured it into fire. So other 
persons should follow his example, heat their fat and pour it into fire. 
Such an act is impracticable. Who can pour his own fat into fire 
after having heated it? If this act is done after whose performance 
would a goat immediately go up to the sky? Gods were bewildered. 
Therefore others should be bewildéred. Such an instruction cannot be 
worked out. Nobody can create his own state of bewilderment at the 
. instance of the Sadstras. We cannot frame injunctions from these 
artha-vadas. Therefore, the second alternative «suggestion is not 
sound. 
Now a third alternative suggestion has been put forward that 
the implied meanings of arthavádas are means to a principal act 
which has been expressed by a distinct injunction. The third sugges- 
tion is not also possible since it is not easily possible for something 
io be à means to an obligatory act. An Arthavàda may act as an 
accessory to an injunction if it prescribes some articles or gods having 
bearing upon the main obligatory action. Let us cite an instance in 
order to clarify. the point in question. There is an injunction, viz., “One 
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should perform the Agnihotra sacrifice ” There are other injunc- 
tions, viz., ‘fone should pour the libation of sour milk into fire,” 
“ one should pour the libation of milk into fire ’’, etc. These injunc- 
tions are called ‘ viniyogas’ (A viniyoga is such an injunction as 
enjoins the means of an obligatory action). The latter injunctions 
supply us with atticles which are required for the performance of 
Agnihotra sacrifice. Thus these injunctions become subsidiary ones 
whereas the principal one is that which enjoins the Agnihotra sacrifice. 
There are other injunctions, viz., “ one should offer offerings in the 
evening to the lord of all beings and to the god of fire. These injunc- 
tions reveal the nature of gods to whom an offering is to be made. 
Thus they becotrie subsidiary to the injunction which prescribes the 
Agnihotra sacrifice. This service cannot be rendered by arthavadas. 
The arthav&das in question do not prescribe minor acts which directly 
or indirectly feed the main act. "The minor duties have been enjoined 
by the following injunctions, viż., “ one should pound Brihis," ‘ one 
should sprinkle water on Brihis’’, etc. "Thus we see that the artha- 
vüdas in question render no help to any injunction. 


Now the defenders of the truth of arthavadas may contend !hat 
arthavadas are helpful to injunctions since they induce the intelligent 
persons to perform obligatory duties.and encourage them. Such a 
contention is not tenabie. Some good selves hold that our implicit 
confidence in the eteruality of the Vedas encourages one to under- . 
take an obligatory act prescribed by the Vedas. But the Naiyàyikas 
assert that as a person has unflinching reverence for the author of 
the Vedas so he feels encouraged to take up a Vedic action but he 
feels no necessity of being induced for this purpose. If a person 
does not move to do on hearing the injunction that one who longs 
far such and such results should perform such and such acts then he 
will never budge, an inch though temptations are held before him in 
order to induce him to take up the above actions. This is the short. 
cut criticism of the truth of arthavadas. The above three hypotheses 
fail to establish that the words which constitute the arthavadas have 
sélf-consistence. Therefore as the arthavadas. which constitute. a 
portion of the Vedas are invalid so the whole of the Vedas is untrue. 


' Now the defenders of the truth of the Vedas may contend thus: . 
The portion of the Vedas which is contradicted by the other sources 
of valid knowledge may be admitted .to be false. But why do you 
apprehend tha. the whole of the Vedas is untrue? The critics give a 
fit rejoinder and hold that as the arthavadas bear a resemblance to 


s 
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‘the other parts of the Vedas so we disbelieve the truth of the other 


parts of the Vedas. According to the Mimansakas the Vedas which 
do not contain arthavàdas are not found out. Therefore, the Vedas, 
being intimately connected with arthavadas, are false. Let us discuss 
the problem. of the point of view of the Naiyàyikas. If it is clearly 


‘grasped that God is not truthful in some cases then how can 1t be 


firmly believed that He is veraeious in other cases? Therefore, the 
net result is that the Vedas as a whole come out to be untrue. 


(Ta be continued) 


. THE POLICY OF PRICE SUPPORT 
$. R. Boss, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Director of Statisties, Bihar. 


For about ten years from 1942 to 1951 the problem which faċed the 
Government in India was how to keep the soaring prices under control 
by various disinflationery measures. Since 1951, however, the problem 
has undergone a radical change and during fhe last one year or so 
Government ‘have been faced with the problem of bolstering up prices, 
particularly the prices of foodgrains. Although ‘the general wholesale 
price index in 1954, that is, three years after 1951, was still somewhat 
higher than what it was in 1948; that is, three years before 1951, the 
index of food article. prices in 1954 was appreciably lower than what it 
was in 19048. 'The price parity between different groups of articles 
has been profoundly disturbed during the last twelve months. Thus 
while the price index of manufactured articles has changed only from 
874 in March 1954 to 876 in March 1955, the price index of food articles 
has changed from 371 to 297 in the same period. Even among food 
articles, while the price index of cereals has fallen from 429 in March 
1954 to 389 in March 1955, the index of pulses has fallen from 369 to 
229 and of other food articles from 289 to 249. Among non-food 
agricultural products the index of fibres hais changed from 447 to 452 
and of oilseeds from 513 to 338. 

As 70 per-cent.- of our population of India depend on “iaia 
‘and as 65 per cent. of the gross sown area-is devoted to the production 
‘of cereals, the support of cereal prices has naturally claimed the attention 
of Government in the first instance. In December 1954 Government 
arinounced its decision to purchase from cultivators, as & measure of 
rélief, jawar at Rs. 5-8-0 per md., bajra at Rs. 6 per mid. and maize a. 
Rs. 5-8-0 per md. at certain specified mandis in areas where the prices 
fell below these levels. Again in April, 1955, Government decided to 
appoint agents to buy wheat at Rs. 10 per md., if priees tended to fall 
below that level. In June, 1955, it was decided to purchase gram at 
railhead mandis at Rs. 6 per md., if prices skid that level. Government 
is now considering to buy rice in the next season at a minimum price if 
prices tended to sag below that level. As a further measure of price 
support, the movement of grains within the counfry has been freed from | 
most of the restrictions which had been previously imposed and the ` 
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export of some of the grains such as husked rice, wheat flour, gram, 
pulses and oilseeds has been libéralised. A Committee to enquire into 
variations in agricultural prices has also been appointed. 

Agricultural production all over the world has been increasing 
during the last two or three years and a tendency for farm prices to sag is 
noticeable in many other countries besides India. In India the index 
of agricultural production (1949-50—100) has shown the following 
movements :— 


Crops 1950-51 1951-52: 1958-53 1953-54 
Cereals . 90.3 91.2 101.4 116.8 4 
Bulses cee 91.7 90.3 98.8 109.3 
Oilseeds .. 98,5 97.4 91.9 108.8 
Fibres .. 108.6 198.8 198.4 181.9 
Plantation crops e o 1040 c 109.4 115.7 118.8 
Miscellaneous crops .. 110.8 114.0. 101.5 A 98.9 
All Agricultural products 95.6 97.5 102.0 — 118.4 


Part of the increased production that has been manifest during 
1953-54 and 1954-55 is no doubt due to successive good monsoons; but 
the Planning Commission has estimated that out of the total increased 
production of foodgrains something like 5 to 6 million tons (that is about 
8 per cent. of the production of cereals and pulses in 1953-54) represent a 
more or less permanent gain which is the cumulative result of the efforts 
made for several years past to grow more food in the country. 

A policy of price support to aid farmers in getting an economic 
price for their products has been adopted by several countries. Thus in 
U. K. a minimum income is assured to farmers by means of guaranteed 
minimum prices which-are of the nature of stand-by ‘arrangements which 
come into forces if market prices fall below the prescribed. minimum 
level. The U.SA.. has 4 price support programme’ under which 
minimum prices of wheat, cotton, maize, rice and tobacco are to be 
assured to farmers at a flexible parity of 75 to 90 per cent. depending 
upon production, carry over, etc. Australia has a Wheat Stabilisation 
Plan under which a minimum. price based on the assessment of the 
movement of the costs of production of wheat is guaranteed to farmers. 
France has a price support programme to increase the production of 
oilseeds. Although a policy of price support to farm products has, for 
one. reason or another been followed by several countries, yet the methods 
adopted for implementing this policy have varied from country to 
country depending on its own circumstances. . I propose to discuss here 
some of fhe implications of the policy of price support when adopted in 
respect of a widely grown product, such as rice, in the conditions 
prevailing in Bihar. . = 
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, Although 86 per cent. of the population: of Bihar depend on 
agriculture, 64 per cent. of the population consists of actual cultivators 


of owned and unowned land together with their dependents. Rice is 


grown in more than 50 per cent. of our sown area. But since our 
cultivators follow in the main'a consumption economy, only a very small 
proportion of rice actually grown comes to the market for sale. It has 


been estimated that of the total rice produced in Bihar 52.4% is used 


for household consumption by the family of the growers, 1.8% inj barter 
transactions, 15.5% in payments in kind for various services rendered 
including wages in kind paid to agricultural labour and 8.3% for seed 
and stock feeding. Thus 78% of-the total output of rice does not pass 
through money economy at all and to this extent the cultivators are 
not affected by fluctuations in the price of rice. Only 22% of the 
production of rice constitute our marketable surplus. It feeds our ‘urban 
and industrial classes and is the principal factor determining the market 
price of rice. It may further be noted that cultivators owning or 
cultivating up to five acres of land have hardly any surplus foodgrains 
to sell. What little they do sell for paying rent, interest, etc. is of the 
nature of distress sale. It is only those cultivating more ‘than five 
acres of land who grow any marketable surplus and are interestéd in 
getting a reasonable price for their produce. Some enquiries that have 
been held in Bihar go to show that 70 to 75 %-of the holdings are of the 
size of 5 acres or less. The remaining 25 to 80% of the cultivating 
families, the size of whose holdings exceed five acres (but who perhaps 
own 70 to 15% of the total area of all holdings), are interested in the 
sale of the surplus produce which they grow after meeting the require- 
ments of household consumption, payments of wages in kind, ‘etc. 
Hence although 60 percent. of the population of Bihar consists of 
cultivators of owned and unowned land together with their dependents, 
it is perhaps not more than 15 to 2Q per cent. of the population who would 
be, substantially benefitted by a policy- of price support. 


The central problem: in a policy of price support is the fixation of ` 


the minimum price at which it is to be supported. The two important 


question for decision here are (a) on what consideration should the’ 
minimum price be determined ? and (b) where there are different grades 
or varieties of the commodity of which the minimum price is to be fixed, 


is 1$ necessary to lay down a scale of minimum prices covering the entire 
range of grades or varieties of the commodity ? As for the ‘determi- 
nation of the level at which the floor is to be fixed, it may be pointed 
out that a general all-round fall of prices in the country which does not 
disturb the existing price ratios. between different articles, does not 
materially-disturb the.economic position of any section of the community. 


-— 
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It is only when what the farmers receive by selling their produce falls 
io a greater extent than the prices of goods and services which they 
have to buy either for household consumption or for conducting farming | 
operation, that their inferests-are, adversely affected: It is for this 
reason that the parity which is a standard for measuring farm prices 
‘in relation to prices of things which farmers must buy, has been made 
an important determinant of minimum prices in U.S.A. Similarly in 
the determination of the guaranteed price of wheat in Australia, the 
assessment of the movement of the cost of production of wheat plays 
a very impor tant part. Again in the price support pr ogramme of Fr ance 
for increasing the ‘production of oilseeds, it has been laid down What ' 
prices are fo vary according to fluctuations of certain cost of living : 
indices. , c 
^luspite of the emphasis laid by Prof. J. D. Black in his report | 
on Agro-Eiconomic Research in India, on the importance of compiling 
* index numbers of parity between the prices received and prices paid 
"by the farmer, not much work has yet been done on the subject in 
our country. A few States such as Orissa and Uttar Pradesh compile 
agricultural parity indices of a sort; buf figures subsequent. to 1958. 
have not yet been published. Neither are data regarding cost’ of 
‘cultivation regularly collected on scientific lines in Bihar; and although 
we publish cost of living indices for the industrial classes, we do not 
prepare any such index for the agricultural classes which must be 
fundamentally: different from that of the urban industrial labour. It 
is true, as we have already seen, that the prices of agricultural products 
have fallen much more during the last 12 months than the price of 
manufactured goods, and this implies a worsening of the position of 
our cultivators, but in the absence of parity index we cannot say exactly 
to what extent- the deterioration of their position has gone: It is 
` not known on what considerations «Government - fixed the minimum 
prices of jawar, bajra, maize, gram and wheat af the levels they did. 
The next question to be tackled arises from the multiplicity of 
| varieties, grades and prices of rice. In the case of commodities to which 
price support has already been given, the varieties and qualities of the 
products were very much less numerous than in the case of rice. In 
this connection the following paragraph from the Report on the 
Marketing of Rice in India (1955) is relevant :— 

“Some of the important factors, which seriously handicap a 
scientific treatment of the subject of rice prices, are the existence of 
an extraordinarily large number of varieties, the complexities of 
consumers’ preference and the localised nature of the demand. The 
non-existence: of standardisation of qualities adds further- to the 
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harii of the difficulties aa in „analysing rice- prices. For 
instance, in the large consuming, and: ‘distributing centres ‘of Bombay 
and Calcutta there could be found, in normal times, on any day as many 
as 150 to 200 quotations for the various, grades of the 40 or 50 varieties ' 


ordinarily handled by the locál trade. Official records (to which more `; 


detailed references are made later in this Chapter), sometimes, allude 
to “ common ” rice as the basis for official quotations. 'Phis is likely 
to be misleading when there is no single variety sufficiently widespread 
in cultivation and general in consumption throughout India. The term' 
is.devoid of any real meaning, for the “ common "' rice of one area is 
liable to differ entirely from the “ common ” rice of another, while, 

even as between centres in the same State, the quality or qualities 
implied in the vague description used in some official publications are, 
more offen than not, totally dissimilar . Such quotations are obviously 
of not much use from a commercial standpoint and are indeed of proble- 
matic value for any other purpose." 

About the beginning of the last World War information was 
collected from all the subdivisional markets of Bihar regarding the name 
of the variety of rice sold, the source of its supply and the price per md. 
ruling on the day of the enquiry. A total..of 898 quotations were 
obtained of which 242 related to variesties which were described as local, 
16 related to varieties which had been imported from some other district 
of Bihar, 72 related to varieties which had been imported from. Bengal, 
98 from Orissa, 9 from Central Provinces, 2 from United Provinces, 
and 29 from Rangoon. The quotations (880 of them) arranged in 
classes are indicated below :— "E , 


Price range (Rs.) 


8.0 — 3.6 3 
v 8.5 LESE 4.0 19 
4.0 — 4.5 150 
4,5 — 5.0 146 
5.0 — 5.5 37 
5.5 — 6.0 15 
60 — 65 6 
6.5 — 7.0 2: 
7.0 — 7.5 . 2 

All 380 


It will be seen from the above table that although the range 
extended from, Rs. 3 per md., to Rs. 7.5 per md., as many as 296 out 
of 380 quotations were within the comparatively narrow range of 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 5. This is reamarkable in view of the fact that prices were 
collected over the entire area of Bihar. 'This'is an advantage for the 
fixation of the minimum. price of rice. Information collected for the 
pre-war period showed. that of the total production of rice in Bihar 
and-Orissa only 11 per cent. was of the fine variety, 36 per cent. of the 
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medium variety and 53 per cent. of the bold (or coarse) variety. But 
only 9 per cent. of the production of bold variety, 50 per cent. of the 
production of medium variety and 90 per cent. of the production of fine 
variety constituted’ the markétable surplus of. Bihar and Orissa. It 
thus follows that the largest bulk of rice marketed in Bihar consists of 
medium and fine varieties. If only a single minimum price is to be 
fixed, it has to be fixed in terms of the most common type of the medium 
variety of rice. 

. À question of great practical importance is whether a single 
minimum price of rice is to be fixed throughout the whole of India 
- (and necessarily in all the’ different districts within a State) or some 
variations in purchase price will have' to be allowed in the light of the 
cost. of cultivation and prevailing prices in the different States of India. 
''he following table shows the harvest price-of rice in 1949-50 in some 
of the States of India :— 


State Variety and grade Price per md. 

i. 7 l Rs. As. P. 
l. Assam. ae 2o Husked, winter... s . 18 4 0 
2. Bihar Ss eis — ies id ... 2218 5 
3. Bombay M 9112 9 
4. Madhya Pradesh .. Cleaned, common We. pee E 6 6 
5. Madras iv M —— aa id 2: Iu 2 
6. Orissa .. Cleaned, winter ... e a es 17 2 8 
rA Uttar Pradesh .. Common T M . 29 8 5 


Although the prices may not refer to the same variety and quality 
of rice in all the different States, yet it is well known that Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras and Orissa are the low price regions for rice. Even the 
procurement price of rice allowed for different prices to be paid in the 
different States of India as the OON. table relating to 1959-53 
shows :— 


State Variety and grade Price per maünd 
Rs. As. P. Res. As 
1. Assam TT Es —— m aw. 14 2 0 to 20 0 0 
9. Bihar van M ——— ES TP 15 4.. 0 
3. Bombay à dvi 
(à) Gujrat districts hes —— Ss voc SE 8 0 to 2914 0 
.. (b) Other districts . Medium tee .. 1810. 0 
4. MadhyaPradesh - ie —— "x œ 14.0 0 
5. Punjab ji o Ex-mill "t .. 16 2 0 
6. Orissa .. Common e .. li 6 0 
7. Uttar Pradesh : .. Grade IV Nm a. 14 6 0 
8. West Bengal .. Åman -— .. 14 4 0 


Although in its price support policy the Government of India 
appear to have fixed a single buying price for each- grain all.over India 
in the casé of the coarser cereals, gram and wheat, yet in the case of rice 
it appears that Government will either have to confine its purchases 
at a single price to the States which - are surplus for rice, or permit 
purchases at different prices in different States which are the important 
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rice growing areas in India... Even if price variations are allowed 
between different States, the price. and, the grade and variety to which 
it relates, must be so fixed that in the absence of inter-State restrictions 
on the movement of rice, it does not become profitable for traders to 
sell the rice grown in one State to the purchase agents of Government 
in another State. If a single ‘purchase price of rice is to be fixed 
throughout a particular State, it should be for the most widely grown 
and well defined variety and grade; otherwise there will be a strong 
tendency for the producers to pass off only the inferior low priced rice 
to Government stocks. Moreover; if purchases are to be made by 
Government agents only at railhead mandis, cultivators should know 
exactly what variety and grade of rice will be purchased by Government 
and at what price. Otherwise they may be faced with refusal to buy 
the rice brought by them to the purchasing centre on the ground that 
it does not conform to the specification laid down, and then they would 
be compelled to sell to local dealers at a very much lower price. This 
may not be an’ easy task on account of the innumerable varieties of 
rice grown in the country, the absence of any uniform grades, or 
standards of quality and the internal trade in rice being conducted on 
the basis of samples and prices fixed after visual examination. 

Another important point is the time at which Government is to- 
make its purchases. A study of the Patna market has shown that 
48 per cent. of the annual receipts of paddy and rice comes to the market 
for sale during the four months of February to May and these are also 
the months during which the price of rice is at its lowest as the 
following index of seasonal variations in the price of rice in the Gaya 
market during the peridd 1940-52 shows :— | 


Index No. showing the seasonal variations in the priee of rice. 


January hs e. 95.6 July e iss ... 110.1 
February Vd 4. 91.6 August E as ... 114.0 
March . or .. 93:0 September are ... 106.8 
"April "- .. 93.4 October ... Ner . 104.1 
May idt 05.7 November ... "T ws 97,1 
Jüne iss . 108.2 December... ee .. 90.2 

100.0 


It is therefore desirable that Government should confine its 
purchases to the months of ‘December to May and the purchase price . 
should be fixed in relation to the market price prevailing during these 
six months of the year. f 

When Government enters the market as a buyer;: what should 
be the extent of its operations in order to make its price support policy 
effective ? Government expected to purchase 64,300 tons of gram and 
it had purchased 43,000 tons of wheat up to June 9, 1955, in pursuance 


t 
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of its price support policy. These amounts represent roughly 1.5 per 
cent. and 0.5 per cent. respectively of the estimated production of gram 
and wheat in 1959-54. Perhaps Government expect that the buying 
up of 2 to 3 per cent. of the total pr oduction will succeed in pushing 
up the price to the extent desired. It was however, reported i in February, 
. 1958 that prices of coarse grains generally showed a hardening: tendency 
&nd rose above the minimum purchase price announced in December 
for these grains in respect of some isolated areas. In some Centr es, 
however, they were stil somewhat below’ the minimum levels. 
Government’s ability fo buy will depend, partly, on the willingness of 
producers to séll and partly, on the ability of Government, to previde 
warehousing facilities for the stocks purchased by it. In the years of 
procurement Government could hardly procure in any year more than a 
hundred thousand tons of rice in Bihar or roughly 4 fo 5 per cent of the 
- total production of rice in this State. No doubt, cultivators’ willingness 
to sell will be greater when Government offers to buy at a price higher 
than the market price than when Government in order to keep down 
prices, compel the cultivators to sell the grain to Government at a 
price lower than the market price. As to the storage accommodation 
ávailable to Government in Bihar, it is said to: be limited to 67 
thousand téns, of which 27 thousand tons are in Government-owned 
godowns and 40 thousand tons in godowns leased from private persons. 
Thus the total storage accommodation at the control of Government 
is hardly equal to 2 per cent. of the total production of rice in Bihar. - 
Government could, however, make arrangements for stocking (even 
if we except the famine year 1951) about 300 thousand tons of foodgrains 
— jn Bihar including the imports. It should not, therefore, be too difficult 
for Government to operate to the extent of ten per cent. of the entire 
produetion of fice in the State, although it may not be necessary to do 
80. ' 22 ; 
A further question that may be posed is that it may not be difficult 
for Government to push up temporarily the price of rice by entering 
the market as a buyer and withdrawing from the market all the rice that 
dt purchases; but will not the price of rice slump again when Govern- 
ment unlo&ds the stock on the market, which it must do sooner or later ? 
There. is of course no way of escaping this dilemma if there is a 
succession of good. harvests and there is no possibility of selling the 

stocks Abroad, or unless general inflationery forces are set in motion 
in the meantime. In U.S.A. Government cannot sell the stored corp 
until, the market price reaches 105 per cent. of the current support 
price. The storage of rice involves cost and wastage. Thus the cost 
of storing rice in pucca godown in Dinapur was 8.29 pies per md., per 
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month in the pre-war days and it may have gone up by 200 per cent. 
since then. The loss from driage over a period of 6-8 months is 
estimated at 2 to 3 per cent., the extent of damage from weevil in 
Bihar is estimated at 1.0 to 1.5 per cent. damage by damp at 0.25 per 
cent. and damage by vermins (rats, mice, etc.) at another 0. 25 to 0.5 
per cent. If Government is not to incur loss from. its price support 
Operations, it must be able to sell back to the market the stock of 
purchased rice at a price which must be at least equal to the support 
price plus an amount which will cover all the. cost of and loss from 
storage. Therefore if the operations: ^noidental to a price support’ policy 
are tarried out as a stray action in a single year when prices have 
slumped due to a bumper harvest, it may prove effective to meet the 
situation; but if it is to be adopted as a continuous State policy: of price 
stabilisation and maintenance of price parity, it is essential that it 
should be combined with other measures such as fixation of marketing ' 
quotas and restrictions of acreage. Thus in the U.S.A. acceptance of 
acreage restrictions and marketing quotas rests with the farmers 
themselves, but their receipt of full price support depends on this 
acceptance. But perhaps in our country the present slump in agricul- 
tural prices is more due to a succession of good harvests than to the 
permanent or semi-permanent measures for increasing ‘production 
adopted under the Grow More Food campaign. If so, time has not 
yet come to go back upon our attempts to encourage food production. 
In fact, so far-as Bihar is concerned, the agricultural statistics do not 
reveal any increase either in the area or production of foodgrains in 
1953-54 over 1949-50, yet the population of Bihar must have increased 
during the interval by at least four per cent. 

If the policy of price support is confined to cereals alone, there is 
the danger that although it may succeed in correcting the price disparity 
that has come to exist between the prices of food articles and manu- 
factured goods, it may increase still further the disparity between the 
prices of cereals and those of some other food and non-food agricultural 
products such as pulses and oilseeds, the prices of which have fallen. even 
more than the price of cereals. Compared to their prices in 1951-52, 
the prices of food and cash crops in Bihar had decreased im 1954-55 as 
follows :— 


Percentage fall in wholesale prices in 1954-85 compared to 1951-52. 


ih 


Coarse rice sa ... 45,14 Mustard seed M .. 28.88 
Red Wheat iot £ ... 80.40 Linseed Vin .. 88.76 
Cram A .. 46.26 Castor seed "T .. 47.08 
Maize ... ... 48.85 Chillies B .. 9.99 
Barley i. .. 55.92 Potato .. 98.74 


Arhar (split) a su 41.97 Jute (Tossa, Bottom) .. 28.79 
4.—1883P—IX | 


MPG EXPLANATION IN PSYCHOLOGY 


PRAVAS JIVAN CHOWDHURY 


Professor, Presidency College. 
1. Introduction . 


"The object of this paper is to work out the logic of causal 
explanation in psychology. For illustrating different-sorts of causal’ ' 
explanation that are or may be offered in this field I have freely used 
the important work of Prof. Gilbert Ryle, entitled, The Concept of 
Mind* (indicated by C. M. in this essay) which has stimulated the 
present deliberations. "These may be roughly described as an exposition 
of the essential logical structure embedded in the arguments used by | 
Prof. Ryle to demolish the Cartesian two-worlds myth though the reader 
may find a good many new points and also sonie deviations here and there 
from Prof. Ryle's views. 

Causal explantion means a mechanical one as distinguished from 
an explanation from law knoWn as descriptive explanation. In . 
psychology where the alleged mechanical cause of an operation is publicly 
unobservable it is said to be privately known by the agent’s own 
consciousness and/or introspection and so becomes para-mechanical and 
the mind that houses such causes is regarded as a special kind of existence 
by the side of ordinary space-time where publicly observable events 
occur. This -is the official Cartesian theory of the mind widely 
accepted by both philosophers and laymen though it poses -many 
insoluble problems, the chief of which is the problem of inter- 
connection between mind and matter. The body is regarded as a 
machine ruled by mechanical rules while the mind is a ‘ ghost in the 
machine ' governing (none knows how) the bodily machine. 

This is general causal theory as applied in psychology. We will 
study the logical features of such a theory in some detail to find out 
how far and in what sense it succeeds in explaining psychological 
phenomena. We will first consider the overt phenomena, the publicly 
Observable performances, and then such covert phenomena as 
sensations, feelings and images. ee f 


9. The general difficulties of à causal explanation 


If à performance P, is asserted to be caused by another perfor- 
mance P,, then P, must be of the same'sort as P, so that the causal 
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relation may be established. This means P, must bé an occurrence in 
the ordinary world to which P, -belongs and, so, must be publicly 
observable. Now such ‘causal relations are not found in psychology. 
It is found in natural: sciences (where, e.g., certain bacteria cause 
certain diseases and heat causes expansion) When we say that 
anger causes hot words: and love sweet ones and other particulars, 
we do not mean to say that anger is an occurrence of the same sort as 
the speaking of hot words or love as speaking of sweet ones. For 
anger and love are not open to publie observation and verification and. 
they do not occur in the same: sense as a motor collision does. :, How- | 
ever, even if genuine causally related occurrences are found or imagified | 
to exist is psychology (¿.g., speaking hot words and hitting, or 
speaking sweet words and kissing) or even if we grant (for argurfent’s 
sake)- that love, anger, etc. are (covert) occurrences that cause certain 
overt ones, we have'to bear these two points in the mind. 

(1) We havé explained one performance by another but we have 
not discovered any third entity such as an unobservable bond between 
the two performances and we.cannot speak only of a state of affair 
in place of a law (C. M. pp. 122-23). Thus in either case, whether 
of a causal (mechanical) or of a law-like (mathematical) explanation, 
we have te depend on some law of connection between occurrences to 
explain them. This sort of explanation from law arrived at through 
induction carries with it all the uncertainties and contingencies involved 
in inductive generalisation (giving rise to the notorious topic in 
philosophy, The problem of Induction) and all the mystery involved in 
the question how two non-identical objects 4 and B get related such 
that 4 is invariably found to precede B. (If they are said to be 
essentially identical and different only-in appearance, then i$ is no 
solution, for the question will be what makes A to appear as B? H 
A and B do not differ even in appearance then there is no causation 
and we have no causal explanation but a tautology of the type, “ Light 
is visible because it contains luminuous particles.. The object of all 
this discussion is to dispel the false belief that a mechanical or a 
‘para-mechanical explanation is superior to or logically sounder than a 
mathematical one. | 

(2) If performance P, causes and explains performance P,, we 
have explained P, by P,, but what about P,? In physical sciences 
we may*find a few more links in the chain of causation and they may 
happen in psychology also (in case it is found that much of our 
behaviour is mechanical) but in any case this does not help us very 
much in avoiding an infinite regress. To avoid it (while retaining the 
causal mode of explanation) we have to accept. some occurrences as 
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uncaused (like Aristotole's unmoved Mover) which is a self-contradic- 
tory procedure, for our very seeking and finding some causal expla- 
nation presuppose our belief in an occurrence being essentially caused 
and an uncaused occurrence would be no oóocurrence at all to us. 
This predicament “is more serious in the” case of para-mechanical 
explanation in- psychology, that is, when P, is a covert performance 
like 'theorising ' which explains our overt behaviour in intelligent 
executing and answering questions, etc. For here the logic would run 
thus: If P,, an overt action, is caused by P,, a covert one (a para- 
mechanical cause), then P, in its turn should be caused by a more 
hidden action (a para-para-mechanical cause).. But can we legitimately 
speak of these causes? We may speak of a few discoverable though not 
discovered links in the causal chain in physical sciences but we cannot 
speak of a hidden cause of a covert performance which is itself 
hidden from every body but the agent. Some variety. of para- 
psychological or yogic research may be said to reveal the higher order 
hidden principles and performances, and it is not logically barred, but 
it is not à very practical or sensible -methodology in psychology." 
And, of course, there is always the predicament of the-infinite regress. 
If theorising, a covert performance, causes intelligent behaviour, then 
what causes theorising, which, itself being taken as a behaviour, 
must be either intelligent or stupid and must have à cause ? (C. M. 
pp. 80-81). Similarly, if willing, a covert performance, causes 
voluntary actions, what causes willing, which regarded as a behaviour, 
must be either voluntary or involuntary and must have a cause ? 
(C. M. p. 67). Again, if an inclination or a mood, treated as an 
occurrence, is said to be the cause of certain deeds, then the question, 
“what causes this mood ?’ has to be answered. 

How to steer clear of these troubéls and get going on a straight 
sensible road ? This is the answer. Give up the mechanomorphie 
habit of seeking a causal (‘ wire and pulleys’) explanation and making 
a causal hypothesis; the so-called covert happenings are not happenings 
at all, the expressions like theorising, willing and having motives and 
moods like anger, vanity, etc., do not indicate happenings but stand 
for dispositions such as abilities, liabilities and inclinations to do and 
undergo certain sorts of things in the ordinary world and they explain 
these doings and undergoihgs in the same manner as laws explain 
certain combination of events. To say, '' Smith cursed his stars and 
the bootlace, when the latter snapped, because he was irritated " or 
“ He spoke all the while and spoke of only of himself and his exploits 
and would not listen to others when he was in our company because 
he is vain," is to give a law-like explanation such as we give when we 
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say '' The glass. broke when hit by a stone because it is brittle.” 
The statements, ‘‘ He is vain," ‘‘ He knows bridge ” are not categorical 
reports of particular but unwitnessable (para-mechanical) facts, they 
are testable open hypothetical statements (C. M. pp. 48, 117, 199). 
What is then mind ? The overt performances are not clues to any 
workings of the mind but are those wor kings; the mnid is not the 
repository to house objects which are alleged to be non-physical and 
mental open only to the agents peculiar access through consciousness 
or introspection. -There is no such special repository,, no physical- 
mental dichotomy and no such special intuitive knowledge (of the 
mythical mental objects). ` + | uM 

This 1$ the way out of the infinite regress arising from a causal 
explanation of performances. If we are determined to have. a causal 
explanation, we have to do one of the two things. Either to accept 
the infinite regress quietly asserting the reality of an infinite hierar- 
chical series of consciousness (thereby washing away suspicion: of 
viciousness from infinite regress) or to assert that the causal series is 
not infinite but that there is a last term which is not itself caused, 
thus implying a Zen Buddhistie principle of nothingness'as the absolute 
reality and as the cause of all things. In either case we have to hid 
good-bye to rational mode of research and discour se and join hands 
with the mystics. 


9. Js causal explanation justified by perception or inference ? 


But it may be argued that the mental causes of overt perfor- 
mances are actually observed and so must be accepted though we may 
not explain these causes further in a causal manner. It is no harm 
“if following -nature faithfully leads us to mysticism, for then it would 
be clear that nature is non-rational and mysticism is the correct 
approach to it. We have to examine, therefore, the argument that 
mental performances are observed and, so given and real like any other, 
object. Of course we have to concede here for argument’s sake that 
the epistemological fact that each person knows his own mental 
operations and not others does not by itself bring any difference in the 
ontological status of these operations. So that if other things do not 
bring any difference, these operations would enjoy the same claim to 
reality gs ordinary’ ' outer’ objects. But now the question is, are 
these inner operations really observed in the same sense as the outer 
ones even by the privileged agent himself? If it is said that I 
observe these through my consciousness and/or. introspection the 
question is do I observe my thinking or motive in the same way as I 
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do-a tree or an engine ? It is a patent fact that the mental objects 
change their quality as soon as one is conscious of them and they 
are never observed as objectively or as independent entities. And then 
what about this consciousness or introspective awareness ? Hither I 
have to accept it as a mental process I am not aware of through either 
of these higher faculties or I have to embrace “ an infinite number of 
onion-skins of consciousness." (C. M. p. 168). In each case.I am 
heading for mysticism and making things impossible for sensible 
discourse. | T 

So that these inner performances (the alleged causes of outer ones) 
are ‘not perceived as such by any special cognitive operation. They are 
not performances at all and what appears to be a separate knowledge of 
them is nothing but a capacity for conducting some overt serial perfor- ' 
mances such that one is alive to the many complexities and surprises 
involved in them. This capacity explains the higher order performances 
and is the. performances in the same way as a law explains a group of 
events and is itself a description of the events, not a separate state of 
affairs. (C. M. pp. 167-72). — | 

‘So that these ghostly mental operations, the alleged causes of overt 
performances, are riot established by perception of any special kind. 
But may they not be inferred ? If we come across a law of behaviour, 
does not this signify some existent cause behind the law ? Explanation 
by a law is only a partial explanation which serves the purpose of 
prediction and retrodiction, but should we not search after a concrete 
cause of this law? Thus argue the champions of mechanomorphic mind 
who must have a ‘ wires and pulleys ' explanation. But the difficulty is, 
if we must have a concrete existent to justify our ordinary inferénce 
from law (as used in predicting and retrodicting events), then we need 
also have à higher order existent to justify our higher-order inference, 
viz., that of an existent cause from an ordinary inference. This process 
has to be repeated infinitely. Thus the infatuation for “actual rails of 
inference " would land tis in an endless hierarchy of such rails, that is, 
to an infinite regress. (C. M. pp. 124-25.) 


4. The methodological argument considered 


Thus the occult causes of over& performances, the so-called mental. 
happenings, are proved neither by direct perception nor by imference. 
. Yet postulation of such causes might be supported on a methodological 
ground if they helped us to give simple explanations of overt perfor- ,., 
mances. But this also is not the case. An occult performance, because = 
if is unwitnessable tq all except the person who witnesses them through 
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special faculties, consciousness and/or piono and ee it does 
not occur in the same gense as an outer object does (it being in a 
different space), i$ given a different ontological status or order of 
existence from what is accorded to public objects. So that the relation 
between an occult performance and an overt one is mysterious and to 
speak of the former being a cause of the latter is not to speak of an 
ordinary causal relation. When a volition or inelination is said to cause 
a certain performance in others we can never know it unless others tell 
us what happened in them. But if we ignore this special difficulty in 
ascertaining causal relations in the case of other people and accept their 
reports as equivalent to our perceiving the phenomena ourselves, even 
then the difficulty is there that an agent himself cannot know if his voli- 
tion or inclination produced the particular performance he indicates as 
the effect (and not any other) and if the particular performance is the 
effect of the particular inner process (and not of any other) synchronous 
happenings. (C. M. pp. 66, 90). A person's own reports about his 
motives and volitions are as notoriously fallible as water-divining. This 
is for the simple reason that such motives and volitions are but ways of 
behaviour fo be known by inductive inference. They are not nuclear 
happenings given to a person for this direct intuitive knowledge.' 


Thus the causal relation between mind (regarded as a place of a 
special kind by the side of matter) and overt performances becomes a 
problem and assertion of any particular causal relation, apart from other 
philosophical difficulties it involves, becomes uncertain because of the 
disparity in epistemological status between cause and effect. So that a 
causal explanation is methodologically unsupportable. 


From a general point of view the theory of mind. as an existent 
thing or process and a cause of intelligent or purposive behaviour of 
the body is a puzzling conception. If it is the mind that causes 
intelligent performances it must have the same sort of existence as the 
latter have and, then, it must be like any ordinary object. observable 
by all. Since it is not so observable it is endowed with a special sort of 
` existence, but then it cannot serve as a cause of (or causally explain) 
intelligent performances. (C. M. p. 66). The mind that has nothing 
to do with our intelligent behaviour is an empty fruitless concept in 
‘psychology. The only sensible way out of-this predicament is to regard 
mind (as described before) not as an existent éntity composed of 
‘mental occurrences ' but as a complex of dispositions to perform or 
undergo certain sorts of things in the ordinary world, these dispositions 
being ways or laws of performances. Causal explanation of performances 
is replaced by law-based one. 
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a .  § Another difficulty in causal explanation 


Another difficulty arising out of a para-mechanical explanation of 
our performances is that since they are occult and only the:agent has 
priviledged access to them, people would. have to be considered as 
absolute mysteries to one another and absolutely intractable. (C. M. 


p.114). But actually they are not so, they understand and manage one 


another tolerably well. This is simply because the causes of actions 
are not occult performances but laws or reasons arrived at inferentially 
through observing in the overt acts certain regularities which these laws 
describe under certain dispositional concepts like vanity, interest, 
knowledge, etc. If there were occult causes of performances then 
inferences to them from behaviour would not be possible, for no 
universal relation of concomitence between them and overt behaviour 
could be established, the former being hidden to the public. One may 
argue that these being open to the agent himself, he can establish the 
requisite causal relations and then apply generally in the case of others. 
But this implies that similar behaviours correspond to similar internal 
processes, and this is an assumption that according to the theory itself 
is absolutely unverifiable. Moreover, it gratuitously assumes that one 
can directly know one’s internal processes, one's motives and incli- 
nations, etc., without inspecting the overt behaviour and inferring from 
them. ‘‘In short, this whole story is a variant of the doctrine that 
understanding consists in problematic causal divination, reinforced by a 
weak analogical argument." (C.M., p. 58). Thus the theory of mind as 
a para-mechanical cause cannot (while the positivist or behaviouristic 
theory can) explain why we understand and deal with one another. 


6. Causal explariation of covert performances ` 
Uptil now we have been considering causal explanation of overt 


performances and we have seen how untenable is the view that their 
cause is the mind, conceived as a special sort of existent by the side of 


matter and composed of so-called mental operations regarded as para- 


mechanical processes. We shall now consider the causal explanations 
offered for certain covert phenomena such as sensations, feelings and 
images and see how this procedure also leads to the postulation of a 
mind as a ghost in the machine. We have already seen that certain 
so-called covert or occult processes, viz., knowing, theorising, willing, 
emotionally motivating are not occurrences, covert or overt, at all, but 
are skills and dispositions to be. conceived as laws of overt behaviour 
and as reasons, not causes, of the latter. So they are neither occult nor 
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overt, neither witnessable nor unwitnessable objects. We shall now see 
that sensations, feelings and images, though they are occurrences in a 
sense (and not dispositions or laws of occurrences), yet they cannot 
justly lead us to the conception of a mind either as a ghost in the machine | 
Or as à second sort of existence beside the ordinary one. 

' Sensations, feelings and images are found to people a world that is 
private, being accessible only to the person having them. But is 
this world literally, not metaphorically, a world beside the ordinary 
space-time one ? The epistemological fact that it 1s only accessible 
to one person and every person has his own private world may not be 
used to disprove its existence, its privacy may not by itself necessarily 
disqualify its claim to reality. But there is another consideration. 
_ Sensation, feelings and images are not really observed even by the person 
whose secret happenings they are. I do not observe my (sensations of) 
tooth-ache or (feeling of) twinge of remorse or (image of) a certain tower 
as I observe a tree or a running stream. I simply notice a sensation 
or a feeling without knowing what. it is or where it is, my calling it a 
tooth-ache or a twinge of remorse is only a rough and ready attempt 
to diagnose it which is itself not known as a determinate object. By | 
attaching a sensation fo a pina condition or a feeling to an emotional 
one we apply a causal hypothesis to know roughly and tentatively their 
antecedents; they themselves. are indescribable ‘ thats ' and not descri- 
bable ‘ whats.’ This means they are not objects of observation (nof 
even for. the person who notices them and whose sensations and feelings 
they are) and so cannot be placed on the same footing with ordinary 
objects (C.M., pp. 105-06, 205-07). So the world they are said to people 
cannot be a world in a literal sense no matter whether it be called 
private or public. This has been argued for the case of sensations and 
feelings. In the case of images, they ,are also not observed like 
ordinary objects for the simple reason that they are known as imaginary 
objects which implies that they are known as not being ordinary objects 
and not being copies or pictures of them in a literal sense. Having 
an image of a tower implies having neither an actual tower nor any 
‘picture of it before a person, but only seeming to perceive an actual 
tower. It is like pretending to do or demonstrate something in which 
something (a higher order performance) is done with a purpose of or an 
oblique reference to something else (somé lower order performance). 
The only difference between the two kinds of make-believe is that, while 
in pretending to do something, something witnessable is effected or 
brought out nothing is so brought out in pretending to perceive as 
perceiving itself is not doing anything. Neither you nor I can witness 
myself seeing a bird or hearing its notes. ` (C. M. Chap. VIID. 
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. So that images are not observed like ordinary objects they only 
occur like sensations and feelings: But while sensations and feelings 
are unobservable non-descripts being but vague subjective influences, 
the images are unobservable non-existents being but fancied perceivings. 
In any case, these three psychological phenomena are not to be treated 
as objects of perception and, so, the world they inhabit cannot be said 
to be a ‘ world’ in a literal sense, some private place hidden in the 
head. 

Now the mind as a special sort of existence is causally inferred 
from the sensations, feelings and images in two senses. The mind as a 
base or field of these is said to be a cause just as space-time as the field 
of physical objects is viewed as a cause of these objects. Thus the mind 
is said to be a stream of consciousness, the sensations, feelings and 
images being the various elements of this consciousness. We have seen 
that this view of the mind is untenable for the stream as a para- 
mechanical literal stream beside the stream or temporal. flow of physical 
objects is unacceptable. The mind is also causally inferred from 
sensations, feelings and images, these being regarded as objects, as an 
occult force ‘producing these objects. The mind as pure unobjective 
subjectivity (as will be explained later), as ‘I’ does appear to cause 
sensations, feelings and images.in some peculiar sense, but this should 
not be confused with ordinary causation where the cause and, the effect 
are both objects. The effects in our present case, viz., sensations, 
feelings and images, being no ordinary objects, do not warrant our 
postulating an objective productive cause. The difficulties of such a 
postulation are patent. If a mind, as an object, (existent) is itself a 
possible sensation, feeling or image, it cannot causally explain .them 
(without our begging’ the question) and if this possibility is denied to 
mind, it becomes nonsensical to speak of it as a productive cause for it is 
then hardly anything at all (in an objective sense). Again, if the mind 
causes sensations, feelings and images, causes the mind? We have to 
causes sensations, feelings and images, what causes the mind ? We 
have to face an infinite regress. 


7. Conclusion and some remarks 


So that the causal argument from such occurences as sensations, 
'eelings and images leading to the postulation of mind either as a 
special kind of place for these or as a ghostly producer of them does not 
stand scrutiny. The causal form of question, ‘ what supports them or 
what produces them ?’ does not strictly apply to them for they are not 
things, that is, objects of perception like trees and houses. No doubt 
hey occur and I have them or undergo them and I cause them in some 
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sense for I can dismiss them if I so will, but this ‘I’ is never known 
as an object to warrant our treating it as a para-mechanical body called 
mind. I find a sensation and I cause an image but I never find my mind 
doing any such thing. The postulation of a mind is an unwarrantable 
objectification, hypostatisation and localisation of what is symbolised by 
‘I’ which signifies no meant object but the subject that means or 
expresses objects through words and thereby announces itself and is 
known only as a subject. Objectively speaking, this subject or knower 
and producer of psychological phenomena, is nothing (no-thing) and so 
the mystics, specially the Zen Buddhists, believe in no-thing and no-mind 
as the cause of the world of things of outward world and mind. "his 
. is quite sensible philosophy; we have to recognise the causal relation 
between nothing and something as of a unique kind so that to speak 
in psychology of the cause of our mental phenomena is fo get the answer 
The agent's self that is no thing but à subject." But this is nonsense 
in a scientific discourse which deals only in ohjeetive things and speaks 
an objective language. "Therefore the lesson we (as psychologists) may 
take from all this is that a demand for a causal explanation of sensations, 
feelings and images leads one to all kinds of nonsense and it is good 
sense to see that since they are not bonafide objects of perception, either 
private or publie, the question about the cause, such as we,pose and 
answer in natural science with regard to concrete objects, is spurious 
and need not be allowed to trouble us. (We reached a similar conclusion 
with regard to causal explanation of overti performances). | 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1 Hutchinson's University Library (1949 edition). 

2 Even if the requisite higher faculties be regarded as developable, there is no 
knownig that they will, like physical instruments, show the same objects to all observers. 
We know how our intuitions differ and introspective glance into our minds tells different 
stories so that mystics and psychologists employing these special methods are not unanimous 
in their views. 

3 And, moreover, a person being himself involved in this so called self-knowledge, 
cannot objectively collect the data and infer from them. So that, paradoxically enough, 
self-knowledge is often more difficult to achieve through one’s self-inspection than through 
reports of others even if one be a psychologist himself. 
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down so clearly the principles that should govern the British policy in 
Central Asia. '' Your paper," wrote Green, ‘‘ ought to be printed in 
gold letters, framed and placed opposite the chair of the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs at the Foreign office, and at each change of Govern- 
ment the Foreign Secretary for the time being should be compelled to 
copy it until he knew it by heart." ° Green's predilection came true. 
Frére's recommendations were indeed learnt by heart; and an exten- 
sion of India’s North-West Frontier as well as a strong buffer in 
Afghanistan with predominant British influence at its court as a check 
against Russia had since been the two cardinal features of British 
Fortign Policy in Central Asia. | 


30 Martineau, op. cit, I, p. 499. 





“SOME ASPECTS OF OUR EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEM |. ` 


Dr. A.C. Das, M.A., Pa.D., P.R.S. 


Caloutla Universily 


There has recently been a mild agitation on behalf of those who 
want to appear at the: University examinations as private students. 
Theoretically there should be no bar to those who want to pass fhe 
examinations without attending classes in ahy college. The 
responsibility for requisite training as well as for pass or failure would, 
of course, rest entirely upon them, There are, however, some 
difficulties in their way, which relate to training they must or cán 
receive before they can think of appearing at a University examination. 
These difficulties I need not discuss here. But it is worthy of note that 
some facts in the present set-up have brought to the fore the possibility 
of students appearing as private students at the different University 
examinations. 

One of these is the fact that in. West Bengal, in Calcutta 
especi ally, there are by fax more ‘students at the undergraduate stages 
than the existing colleges can accommodate. And this is chiefly due to 
the influx of refugee students into this State. There is another fact to 
reckon with. It is that the student population is being augmented by 
a steady influx of girl students into schools and colleges. This latter 
influx is a complex phenomenon and has its complex cause, in’ the sense 
that many conditions have combined to give rise to it. After partition 
Bengal has shrunk into a comparatively small area now known as 
West Bengal. This small Indian province has since been bearing the 
weight of a vast refugee population, which indeed contributes a large 
number of students male and female to the Calcutta and mofussil 
colleges. Furthermore, co-education in the colleges has expanded the | 
sphere of female education and afforded an. opportunity of which the 
girl students take advantage. Above all, in some sections of the 
population, particularly in the middle class, female education, contrary 

- to the practice of some decades ago, has now become rather a compulsion. 
The parents in many families now find it to be a great problem to marry 
their daughters, which in its turn points to the fact that there is 

\ something wrong somewhere in society. There is surely the economic 
problem. These are hard days and people find it difficult to make 
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both ends meet. There is also the problem of unemployment among 
the young men of the country. A young man without a decent income 
is naturally loth to marry. On the other hand, those who are fortunate 
enough and well-established in life pitch their demand very high for 
dowry. This many parents cannot afford, however. They, therefore, 
keep, if they can, their daughters in schools and colleges for a.double 
purpose; firstly to éngage them im some wholesome work and secondly 
to help them to be well-equipped for the struggle for existence inasmuch 
às they would have-to shift for themselves, generally speaking, In case 
they are not married. There is, on the other hand, a craze for educated 
cills as wives, and generally Matriculation is regarded ds the minimum 
qualification for'a girl to be married. A boy with higher education and 
university hall-marks desires:to take a girl to wife who would be equal 
to him in every respect. Girls who are very ambitious, for their part, 
seek the higher and highest University Degrees in order to enhance 
their value in the marriage market, although some of them are sincerely 
m quest of knowledge. But the difficulty is that for such educated 
girls the sphere of marriage become very small indeed with the result 
that a vast number of them remain spinsters throughout their life. 

There is nevertheless a more important aspect of the educational 
problem than I have discussed so far. Every one male and female 
should be given proper education in order that he or she. can grow to 
be'a good citizen. And from this point of view, which is a worthy oné, 
we cannot and should not prevent anybody from joining a school or 
college; if he or she wants to. Truly, man and woman must be placed 
on the same footing. They are really social units and as such a man 
or a woman is an abstraction apart from their family, and for that 
reason, their social relations. They in fact supplement each other, 
and, if woman be kept in perpetual ignorance and uneducated, man 
would doubtless procéed in a lopsided manner. No discrimination 
should therefore 'be made between sons and daughters: in their 
families in the matter of education. If we really cannot accommodate 
them in the existing schools and colleges, we have to make alternative 
arrangements for. their education. As there is a surplus student 
population which the educational institutions cannot absorb, it is no 
wonder that some have come forward with the suggestion that students. 
should be allowed to appear at the examinations without attending any 
college whatever. The question, then, is whether one can. at all do so. 
And, even if one can or be allowed to do 80, we have to grasp the 
implication of it all. | 

It goes without saying that a University stands for advancement 
of learning and that it prescribes certain: patterns of teaching and * 
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training for the different stages of higher education. ‘lhe teachers are 
to work out ihe patterns prescribed, no matter whether they are properly 
paid -for their work or not. There are, of course, good and bad 
teachers. But the ideal they all strive after is much the same, namely, 
to give training to their students according to the University standards. 
And, barring possible cases of malpractice and underhand means at 
examinations, this training is the necessary equipment for an examinee. 
Presumably for this training students crowd in the colleges. 

Now the question crops up: whence would a student who want 
. fo pass a university examination as a private student have the 
requisite training? The answer is plain enough; he would wholly 
depend on home study under a private tutor or tutors. And a tutor 
would be no other than a college teacher. If there be a large number 
of private students for every examination every year, the college 
teachers would or would have to take up private tuition. This may 
indeed lead to some improvement in the economic condition of the 
. poorly-paid Professors. But in that case there would be a deterioration 
in the situation of undergraduate teaching inasmuch as most of the 
teachers, who would undertake private teaching, would, of necessity, 
divide their attention and energies between thier work in the colleges 
and their private charges. It may, of course, be pointed out that many 
college teachers now as a matter of fact do private tuition. There is 
no denying that they do so, and they do so only to eke out a living. 
Here the whole problem is an economic one. But this cannot cover up 
the point urged above, namely, if private tuition for the purpose of 
higher education be widespread, it would certainly affect the efficiency 
in teaching in the colleges; a situation which is already bad enough, 
good teachers being few and far between, would definitely worsen. 

Education relating as it does to inner development is a great 
problem, and no tinkering will do. Education is generally planned in 
some stages, and we broadly distinguish between secondary and higher 
education. It is indeed an old problem how many of a student 
generation are quite fit for higher education or perhaps there is no 
problem like it whatever as the standard by which they are judged 
make them all equally fit for higher studies. But nevertheless the fact 
remains that the standards in the examinations of the Indian 
Universities is surprisingly low. It is true to say that there is not much 
difference between an average M.A. and an average Matriculate in idea, 
intelligence, and equipment. Judging by the proper standard, many 
who pass as educated would be found to be only half-educated or almost 
uneducated. It may sound paradoxical to say so. But there is no help. 
Tf we view our educational system in the true perspective, crowding in 
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the colleges appears all absurd. There is talk, often tall talk, about 
reform in the system of education, and we often hear of grandiose 
schemes. We may, however, begin by a reform, which, though. 
elementary . and simple, would have a far reaching wholesome 
consequence. It is just the raising of the standards of the University 
examinations plus the provision of efficient. teaching by good teachers 
In every college. As soon as the standards are raised, those who are 
-unfit for the pursuit of learning would be automatically checked or 
thrown out and the stampede for admission into the colleges would 
cease. -To this end we have to look for capable teachers especially. It 
is up to the Government, then, to create conditions in the educational 
sphere, which would assuredly nurture good teachers and attract men 
of talents to the profession of teaching. Until this is done it is all . 
useless to launch measures or hali-measures to solve the many-sided 
educational problem. 

Immediately after independence one of the major problems that. 
agitated our minds was whether in the changed condition of the country 
English would. retain its important place and function in our educational 
system. We were in fact wondering whether English would continue, 
as before, as the medium of instruction in our schools and colleges. 
There was a general feeling, an apprehension, I should say, in some 
quarters that English would cease to play a vital role in Indian 
education. Authors and publishers were full of misgivings and could 
not decide whether books were to be at all written in English. At last 
the Government of India issued a decree prescribing a time limit of 
fifteen years for English to function as the All.India language. Five 
years or so of this period have already elapsed, and we do not as yet 
know what langauage would take the place of English after the expiry 
of this period. We are, however, told that Hindi which has been 
accepted as India's State language is destined to replace ange m 
the long run. 

But the question is: why should we be so averse:to English? 
Tí is a patent fact that English education played a large part in bringing 
about a renaissance in nineteenth century India, no matter whatever 
was the motive that inspired the introduction of English education 
in this country. Further, English has undeniably been a unifying 
force in India even to this day. Now nevertheless we are to discard 
English precisely because English, as they say, is a foreign language. 
It is pointed ont that it is anomalous on the part of a. free" nation to 
carry on with the help of an alien tongue. So, English has to go 
sooner or later. The Radhakrishnan Commission also pondered over the T" 
all-important language problem and gave the Weder: that English , 
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with its present function should continue till an Indian ` language 
evolves to take its place. 

‘The idea is then widespread that English is a oreen language. 
But if we reflect a little we shall find that whatever else we may say 
about English we at any rate cannot say that it is alien to us. In 
the correspondence column of the '' Statesman " of June 22, 1948 
I pointed out, I think I was the first to point out, that English is an 
Indian language. It, of course, sounds paradoxical to say so. But 

' we must bear in mind the fact that English is the mother tongue of an 
important minority in India, namely, the. Anglo-Indians. Mr. Frank 
Anthony said the same thing twice, once in his presidential address 
to the Anglo-Indian Conference held some time ago and' again p his 
article '' The Anglo-Indian Schools", in the ‘‘ Statesman’ of 
6th October, 1954. Indeed, ‘the political leaders of India, especially 
Congressmen, have left us in no doubt that the--Anglo-Indians are 
Indians. Further, the Indian Constitution\ guarantees the rights of 
minorities to exist and grow up with their respective culture, religion 
and language. We are nevertheless misled by the occasional effusions 
of some of our leaders. | 

They contend that we cannot undo the cultural conquest of India 
by the British unless we have cast out English from our curriculum. 
The fact, however, remains that the British failed to achieve a cultural 
conquest of India. This was clearly shown by the Indian renaissance 
of which nationalism was an important phase. So, when we begin 
talking about the place of English in the present set-up in the country 
we cannot afford to lose the historical perspective. The British 
conquest of India in the military and political sense is now history, 
and we cannot erase it in any way. At all events, English has come 
to stay as one of the Indian languages, and we cannot be in two minds 
about the status of the Anglo-Indians in the body-politie of India and 
their mother tongue. It is not only inconsistent, but insincere on our 
part to say in the same breath that the Anglo-Indians are Indians and 
that to us English is an alien tongue. 

We may, however, be told that Hindi has been accepted as the 
State language of India precisely because it is spoken and understood 
by a vast majority in the country. The Hindi-speaking people are not 
content with making Hindi the lingua franca of India. They also want 
to make Hindi the medium of instruction in the universities. And they 
are in a hurry. They have already started teaching through Hindi. 
But the point to consider is whether these universities, in the absence 

. of adequate literature on different subjects of both arts and science, can 

` maintain a proper standard of teaching and training. 
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. On the other hand, the fact is that we. cannot develop Hindi by 
any patch-work, only by way of translating standard works in other 
different languages. Translation work itself presupposes the develop- 
ment needed. The developing of a language is indeed the work of a 
genius or geniuses. The growth of Bengali, for example, covered 
roughly a period of two hundred years or so. And it goes without 
saying that the Bengali language. was developed by the literary geniuses 
who appeared in Bengal under British rule. This language forsooth 
developed in spite of, or rather because of English and English 
éducation, giving the lie to the contention that English stood in the 
way of the regional languages. There is obviously no need for hurry, 
though we must be doing whatever we can for the expansion of Hindi 
and at the same time awalt the advent of genitises whose work it would 
be to bring perfection to this-language. Until that time, presumably 
a long time, let English continue to function as it has hitherto 
functioned in this country. 

There is yet another side to the question. Overzeal for Hindi in 
the Hindi States has had its repercussion in the non-Hindi States. In 
some of them at least a cry has been raised for the mother tongue. 
in West Bengal, for instance, an important section of the population 
are all eager to install Bengali, not without good reasons, as the 
medium of instruction up to the highest stage of University education. 
Now, if every State adopts the regional language as the State language 
in all respects, there would be in a short time so many linguistic 
States intellectually and consequently in many other ways separate 
from one another; there would be a cultural blackout, so to speak, 
between one State and another. In that case what would happen to 
the unity of the Indian State ? We felt as one country, thanks to 
English education, under British rule and as one people fought the 
British. Many who were the flower of the country laid down their 
precious lives in the cause of Freedom. But alas! after the departure 
of the British our patriotism ebbed. The language issue before the 
country is largely responsible for this sorry state of things. 

We may be told that there is no cause for alarm; for Hindi would 
in the end prevail. Even if we admit this, the question remains: 
Would English have any place in our educational system? We are 
reminded of the fact that English would continue as the medium of our 
communication with other nations and as an instrument of cultural as 
well as technological pursuits in relationship with them. But our 
students can hardly be expected to take keen interest in English once E 
it is dislodged from its present position of vital importance. Nay, 
already students have: become averse fo it. They are under the 
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impression that they are no longer required to bend their energies to 
learn English. .Now, if Hindi in fact becomes the University language 
all ovér the country, there would be very few to learn English properly. 
unless there would be compulsion to learn it. We can best compel 
students to learn English by retaining it as the medium of instruction 
‘at the University stage. 

: In any case, students in the non-Hindi States are taking neither 
Flindi nor English very seriously and seem to show preference for their 
mother tongue. They want to. go the easy way, the way of the least 
resistance. Now partly under pressure from students and partly under 
pressure of public opinion, which is inclined to offset overzeal “for 
Hindi in the Hindi States, the Universities of some non-Hindi States 
have given students the option to answer question papers in their 
‘mother tongue. As regards the language issue, then, there is 
obviously an anomalous situation in the country; everything in the field 
of education is going criss-cross. We can help ease the situation only 
by laying emphasis on English again as the. medium. of instruction, in 
the Universities. of the Indian Union. 


P 


THE GROWTH OF; DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE* 


Dn. W. BANNING, 


Professor of Sociology, University of Leyden. 


The title compels one to generalisations which are naturally 
dangerous: for democracy has a different history in Europe from that 
in America, another agai in England, France and Germany, while 
we. can also point to some countries in Europe where the process of 
democratising has hardly set in. Since the Glorious Revolutions 
England has known no added or civil wars in which democracy 
was the stake. Holland prides itself on the fact that when the state 
of the Netherlands was established in 1579 in the shape of the Unions 
of Utrecht, a democratic principle was fixed upon. France in a bloody 
revolution had to settle accounts with absolute monarchy, ete. The 
differences in the historic course are cléar enough in the various 
countries. We must disregard them to fix the attentions on Europe 
as a whole and this pointof view too has its claim. 

By democracy. we understand democracy: in its modern form. 
The ancient world knew its own' democracy, based upon slavery in the 
economie life, a democracy limited to the small privileged group of 
\free citizens and without the national principle that plays such a big 
part in, our modern history. For the rest we will not confine democracy 
to politics, but we see it equally active in the economic, social and 
cultural sectors of life. Every time it is founded upon the fundamental 
idea, of equal opportunities for equal ability, on the admission that | 
each human being and each group has the right and the duty to 
contribute to the life of the community. It is based upon the 
responsibility of the individual and the community for the welfare of 
both. This description is not meant as a precise definition—in my 
opinion such a definition cannot be given if we have an eye not only 
on the political forms of life but on the others a& well. | 

Should a more detailed definition of Europe be given? Well 
then: negatively it is not a continent nor a geographically marked- 
off territory. I should like to call Europe a cultural area, historically 
grown, aspects of which may be hoticed as fitting our purpose. 

First: . Europe is a community of nations who, no matter how 
much they may have combated each other in bloody wars, are neverthe- 
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less bound by & common fate as well as by & common history and 
action. 5 

SECONDLY : Europe is characterised by a succession of society- 
structures (from feudalism via early capitalism, mercantilism, laissez- 
faire capitalism, monopolistic capitalism up to the present form), a 
succession which in this way is not to be found in U.S.A. nor in Russia 
aad which may be decisive for the future forms of democracy. 

THIRDLY :, Europe is a history of ideas, a consciousness of com- 
mon values of life and culture from which a sense of mission and 
creative activity may arise, things that are indissolubly connected with 
democracy. In this living organism called Europe, democracy is*one 
of the nerves that helps to determine the-reactions and actions of the 
body. 

Let me first more fully analyse the second aspect. After the 
fall of the Roman empire in the 5th Century after Christ, Europe is 
for a number of centuries an agrarian society; the population consists 
of free farmers, landed gentry, serfs and demi-serfs, who are 
dependents of the manor, or of monastic and church properues: In 
this agrarian society there arise here and there: towns of different 
types: there are the: cities the oldest walled-in settlements built around 
3 church or & monastery; there are the .bourgs (boroughs m England) 
the manors of roy alty and nobility, there are also the centres of 
commerce. We may leave out the inquiry into the causes of the funda- 
mental differences between the European towns and those of the 
ancient world, however important a question it may be scientifically. 
To us it is of interest that in the feudal peasant society with the 
supremacy of nobility and clergy, the cities with a rising middle-class 
population pose as the bearers of the democratic idea.. '' City-air is 
liberating " was a saying in the later middle age, a liberty which 1s 
tied up in rights: municipal right, civic right as opposed to the 
supremacy of nobility and clergy. When later on the early trade- 
capitalism evolves, a member of cities spring up—first along the 
Mediterraneans (Italy) but presently also. on. the coast of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the North Sea and develop into centres of international 
trade, possessing moreover a strong individualism and sometimes an 

adventurous spirit of enterprise that finds its reward in fabulous riches. 
In countries where mercantilism prevails there arises a tension between 
the power of the state and the urge for liberty of the commercial and 
industrial commonalty, which causes it more than could otherwise be 
explained from its economic position: of powers to become the 
champion of democratizing. state-power. This power of -the state is 
generally established in the 19th Century, the age of the development 
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of liberalism. But in that very 19th Century the new social-class of 
the proletariat comes up too as a result of the industrial revolution, 
the prototype of which in a sense was already to be found in the 
cities of the late middle age and the Renaissance. This proletariat now 
in its turn and in its own social conditions becomes the bearer of the 
democratic idea at the same time extending the idea from political to 
social democracy. Thus in Europe the development of the democratic 
idea is seen to be closely connected with the development of the 
social structure and the rise of new social classes.’ In the first few 
centuries of its development the meaning of the idea is also determined 
by {he tension between nobility and clergy on the one hand and the 
burghers on the other. In the 19th to 20th Century it is determined 
by the tensions between the social-political conservatism of the Resto- 
ration, liberalism and socialism and the organised world of labour joins 
the lists. - This, however is no more than one aspect of the growth of 
democracy to which the other two, just mentioned, must be added for 
they too assert their influence. Europe—as I put it—is also a commu- 
nity of nations, linked together by fate, history and action. And 
Europe is a history. of ideas, a vital form of spiritual values. "The 
historical dynamics behind it suggest. in outline the following 
distinctions. | 


(1) After the collapse of the Roman Empire, Europe is Christia- 
nised mainly by the activity of Irish and Anglo-Saxon monks. The 
Germanie tribes on the threshold of history are now under the influence 
of Christianity, and. church also taken up into the newly-formed 
community of peoples, which is to be called Europe. I am not going 
to describe this process; in its main features it is well-known. I Say 
only that in this Carolingian period and in connection with the feudal 
structure.of society, the idea presents itself of theocratic community— 
the idea of the Christian people as an all-comprising unit consisting 
of church and state, in mutual need of each other, where the monarch 
as the leader of Christianity, ordained by the: Church, is of a. special 
character. In the 2nd half of the Middle Ages this idea is to expand 
into a theocratic internationalism to which the crusades, the religious ' 
orders and the Universities: as well as the use of Latin as a vehicle 
of, religion and ‘science made. their contribution.. Or perhaps it would 
be better to say that all these powers helped to express this theocratic 
internationalism.: However the mere democratic idea is sufely not 
synonymous with the theocratic idea of the Middle Ages. Yet this 
form of Christianity conveyed two fundamental ideas to the soul of the 
European nations: the idea that the human personality in its relations 
to God is irreplaceable, a novelty created by God with its own inalien- 
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able rights and secondly the idea, of a brotherly community üs the form ` 
of life willed by God, a community that includes responsibility for one 
another.. It is on the ground of these Christian ideas that a more 
individualistic and a more socialistic form -of democracy have existed 
side by side up to the present day. 

(2) The Renaissance and the Reformation introduce a process of 
social and a spiritual nature, which. has been of great ‘Importance to 
the development of demacracy. Socially speaking: trade-capitalisni, 
manifesting itself *in new forms of organisation (Industries—fairs, 
banks, credit-system; book- keeping, limited-hability companies) crop 
up under the management | Mf a self-confident, venturing middle-glass 
(bourgoisie);. finance forms š new factor, in politics too an economic 
' nationalism predominates, rom the political angle: “the rise of 
sovereign national states br + the theocratic unity of the Middle Age: 

, worldly authority disengag esi "itself from the Church and adheres to its 
own standards (idea of staté-reason ?). From a spiritual angle; new 
humanitic civilisations arisés in which economic, intellectual values 
prevail and religious’ and, moral values are pushed back and 
fundamentally changed. In the Reformation individual man is held 
accountable for his own salvation, especially calvinism feels the call of 
a conversional mission, aiming at world-conquest and directed to the 
glory of God. All this cannot be allowed to pass for democracy; neither 
is it permitted to think of Renaissance arid Reformation as lying in a 
direct line of each other—(in many respects they are rather antipodes). 
But it can be said that what happened in the 14th-I6th centuries 
socially and spiritually ploughed up the soil in Europe, thus 
. determining to a high degree the idea of democracy in the succeeding 
"centuries. It becomes rationalistic in so far as it aspires after rational, 
economic and political order; it, becomes individualistic in so far as the 
value of man is considered to be determined by individual achievements 
and not by birth, rank or class. This becomes liberalistic in so far as the 
vital values are withdrawn from the authority. of the Church. As to 

Calvinism : one should not simply allow Calvin a place in the line of 
' democratic thinkers: he himself as well as thé regime at Geneva had 
a. more aristocratic bent; yet in the countries where it came to power, 
Calvinism gave a strong impulse to democracy : for it considers the 
congregation of age and ripe to choose its own spiritual leaders and 
therefore breaks with all episcopal order. It is.a matter of course that 
the people is also recognised for the domain of political government 
where only worldly interests are concerned. 

(3) Then In the 19th century the liberal type of democracy 
comes to the fore on the continent of Europe and. gets the upper hand. 
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In this. aha I must confine myself to Europe and so may suflice 
with a casual reference to the Declaration of Rights of the good people 
of Virginia and the. Declaration of Independence of 1776. As to 
iuurope : it can safely be said that with the Declaration ' de l'homme 
et du citoyen > of 1789 a new era is ushered in. This declaration is 
based upon the compilation of ideas of the Aufklarung, causing in 
France a keen controversy (polities) against monarchical absolutism and . 
the old class-system, ideas which ‘were advocated, and popularised by 
the Encyclopeidists. It was a belief in natural liberty and equality, in 
.the goodness of human nature, in the autonomy of the intellect, which 
is the condition for individual and collective happiness, partly the 
doctrine of the contract social and the sovereignty of the people. The 
further development of these ideas in the 19th century was to prove 
how much they were still class-bound and how many more problems 
lay hidden behind the big words pronounced with so much pathos and 
faith. For soon the opinions begin to differ about the conception of 
the word, “ liberty." Is it indeed an innate quality or a value that 
mankind and nations have to acquire in laborious struggle? Is it a 
fact or a norm ? Can it be dissociated from mere utility! And what 
does ` happiness ' mean, especially in the famous formula of the greatest 
possible happiness for the greatest possible number? Prominent 
liberal leaders emphatically oppose the doctrine of sovereignty of the 
people and condernn the idea of the contract social as unreal, abstract, 
made up: Yet.the idea of liberal democracy presents itself to us-as a 
special form, clearly to be distinguished from for ‘instance a Christian 
democracy and from the later-appearing socialistic democracy. 

(4) It was the will of history that the new era I have just 
mentioned should be ushered in by two revolutions : the. political-social’ 
one, which we call the French revolution and the technical-industrial 
one, which starts in England and within’ a good half century conquers 
all England and is still conquering the whole world at an increased 
rate. ‘This industrial revolutions produces the proletariat and in that 
proletariat a particular type of democracy: there, in the conditions of 
‘the labourers, the class- character, even of a liberal democracy is 

- poignantly and clearly shown; the freedom of one group is proved to 
mean slavery for another;.the poverty and Yightlessness of the masses 
are a stipulation for the riches and power of the moneyed classes." In 
protestation against this situation the idea of a class-less society based 

upon communial possession of the means of production and to be 
realised by way of organised class-struggle gives birth to a socialistie B 
democracy. In. a curious way this socialistic. type of democracy adopts 
all sorts of elements from the liberal, bourgeois view of life: the 
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optimistie conception of man, the belief in evolution, its rationalisin, 
often its atheism tco, though these factors jn -the proletarian conscious- 
ness often get an entirely different sentimental value. 

Jaking a survey of the growth of democracy in Europe we have 
learnt to distinguish four types: one determined by Christianity, 
another bearing the stamp of Humanism, a liberal and a socialistic one, 
This distinction is schematic; in reality there occur more mixed forms 
than ideal types. Yet.the distinetion appears to me significant, because 
i$ shows clearly that the growth of democracy in Europe is determined 
by a succession of society-structures (and is at the same time the point. 
of view to which sociologists call the attention when in a co- "operative 
enquiry democracy 1s the subject.) 


We have still to consider the question of the present situation. 
Here too I must confine myself to bringing to the fore a sociological 
point.of view, one among others. I have already observed that the 
industrial revolution is still going on and above all, going on revolu- 
tionising.. In my opinion it is mainly due to this process—which for the 
rest is complicated enough—that at present in Europe we live in a 
form of society, still showing some capitalistic features it is true, but 
which surely cannot be called capitalistic according to the scheme of - 
the 19th century. I do not intend to describe the historic course, but 
shall only mention some characteristics that are material to our 
problem. First: The aim of industrialism is mass-produetion and for 
this big industry is essential. There still exist some small and middle- 
class business but they do not take the lead and as & matter of fact 
may be neglected where the formulation of characteristics is concerned. 
We see how the process of production, but also distribution and 
transport are in the hands of big business. The same holds good for 
finance and credit. In these big industries collective ownership has 
replaced ^ private property. Secondly: this labour process— 
Cc-operation between human beings and machines in big industry— 
causes differences in the world of labour. This social structure needs 
a group of efficient and highly skilled labourers who in co-operation 
with their engineers are able to construct, repair and perfect- modern 
machinery. There is need of a group of workmen who can properly 
tend the engines and if necessary can diagriose and trace any possible 
mistakes besides handling the engines in a responsible way. Moreover 
there is needed an increasing administrative body as well as a certain 
percentage of unskilled labour. In other words: on account of this 
development the old 19th century proletariat is disappearing to which 
we may add the fact that mass-production supplies the present day 
labourer with a great many more goods than his fellow-workman in 
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the 19th century could have dreamt of. Thirdly: on the pinnacle of 
this labour-process a new social group has appeared: that of the 
manager, without whom any modern labour-process is unthinkable. 
They are no capitalists, neither by function nor by mentality, but they 
are no proletarians either, though they are on the pay-roll. But they 
do exert great influence not only on the organisation of the business 
but also on the human relations and the labour-force. Fourthly : m the 
population structure of present-day society, beside the old middle-class 
which has held its own, a new middle-class has arisen, comprising 
‘among. others the administrative personnel and the trade and 
fovernment officials. Of all the many consequences which this 
development of industrialism brought in its wake, I will mention one: 
the need of an educational system, focussed on the demands of 
industrialism. Apart from the political tensions which prevail in, the 
world, the strains of our modern social life, seen from the standpoint 
of democracy as a form of life, are great enough. More than ever, 
modern civilisation rests upon science and technics. This may be a 
great blessing and at any rate opens possibilities unforeseen before; 
it is one of the conditions for what Mannhiem called: the process of 
fundamental democratizations: the masses at large can participate in 
the cultural possessions of the nations: cultural distribution has 
become a reality. On the other hand: this stage of our social 
development entails great dangers: foremost of course the danger of 
a large scale destruction in case of a modern war, but even without 
that, it will be necessary to control and direct the economic and 
technical powers in order to avoid mass-unemployment and to achieve 
full employment. Deadly earnest in a moral sense too will-have to be 
made with the principle of increasing independence which even iron 
curtains cannot undo. From the view-point of democracy as a form 
of life it must be said; every country sees its own problems more and 
more interwoven with the world-problems, which also means that the 
ordinary man, and the ordinary intellectual with social and political 
interests too for that matter, can no longer get a proper survey of the 
problems and but rarely can contribute anything out of a well- 
considered responsibility. This phenomenon is even seen in the 
parliaments: each party tries to get hold of specialised experts on 
whose authority one can rely—and experts, rather often happen to differ. 
And outside politics: as individuals we are more and moré taken up 
into wholesale and often anonymous organisations and power 
complexes in which the individual and independent j udgment are 
becoming of less and less importance, and where even those who aree 
most aware of their responsibilities for "the whole and want to bear 
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ihem, see no practical opportunities, no organisations to realise them. 
li seems to me that the very problem with which we are now faced in 
Europe is that we are quite willing to accept gratefully the spiritual 
inheritance of the past as a task for the. present and the future. 
Therefore we want to maintain the spiritual liberty and responsibility 
ni people and groups. But the social and political shape for this 
community of nations has «yet to be created. That this new form of 
democracy will be neither individualistic nor nationalistic seems to be 
a foregone conclusion. We are developing -into collective and super- 
national units. One more observation may be added. On account of: 
the situation outhned, in which especially the enormous dangers-*- 
third world-war, means of destruction, etc., make a profound 
impression, a mood of pessimism which considers a catastrophe 
invitable spreads among broad’ masses of people, including the 
. Intellectuals. I shall not set against this an optimism that sees a path 
opening up to a technocratic utopia. The contrast ‘pessimism- 
optimism is too cheap. In a sober, matter-of-fact way one can say 
that the present production-system more and more demands a strong 
sense of responsibility, the condition of democracy. The workmen, 
who construct an electric engine or an aeroplane, the men and women 
who make the modern educational system, function in the service of 
the growing personality and society itself. All those who are active in 
the increasing complexity of social services can only fulfil their task m 
personal and group-responsibilitv. Therefore the real relations hold real 

opportunities for a living democracy. To William of Orauge, the man 
— who inzextreinely dark wars of the history of the Netherlands continued 
ihe fight for justice and liberty in these low countries in direct 
cppositión to superior force, are these words attributed: '' we need not 
succeed in order to undertake, nor is it necessary to be successful in 
order to persevere.'' The faith, impressed in these words rises far 
above the` contrast : Optimism-pessimism—May it also inspire these 
who in the darkness of the 20th century fight for a true humanity 
and liberty in new forms of democracy. 


JOHN DEWEY AND HIS EDUCATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


K. K. MOoOKERJEE 
Head of the Department of Education, . 
Calcutta. University 


Of ihe great educators who have protoundly influenced modern 
education and philosophy, one name stands out with a special lustre. 
It is philosopher John Dewey ' whose belief in all of life as education 
has had a vast influence on curriculum and teaching methods.’ The 
most marked presentday tendency in education consists in the process — 
of relating the individual to society, so as to secure both personal 
development and social welfare, to harmonise individual rights and 
social duties. Both individual and social factors have been emphasised 
and harmonised by Professor Dewey who has defined education as ‘ the 
process of remaking experience, giving it a more socialized value through - 
increased individual experience by giving the individual better control 
over his own powers.’ | 

- It is the ecletic tendency in modern thought of education that 
has found more than ever before a -prominent expression in the 
educational doctrines of Professor John Dewey. 

It is deemed necessary at the outset to say a few words about his ` 
general philosophy if we are to appreciate his educational. doctrines | 


properly. Dewey’s philosophy is pragmatic, that is to say, he. beliéves x 


in everything, a principle or an end, by the way it works, by -the 
consequences rather than by accepting it on the basis of the traditions 
of an earlier age in disregard of the changing needs of the time. 
Dewey may be regarded as a ‘ practical philosopher’ seeking to 
establish his philosophy entirely on experimental scientific fact, on the 
actualities of life, on the life as we live in our society, m our world. 
What has so long worked wonders in natural science, namely, testing - 
of ideas or hypotheses by experiments, has been sought to be brought 
by him into the realm of philosophy or mental and moral study. The 
experiments carried out by him in the Laboratory School he founded 
in 1896 in the University of Chicago to prepare the way for the ideal 
school actually led to his educational philosophy rather than his ideal 
school followed the working out of his educational philosophy. 

. For Professor Dewey, ' Philosophy ' and ' Education ' are not 
words conveying altogether different meamings. According to him, 
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each of the two words means the study by man of man himself and of 
the society, the world he lives in, through practical experience and not 
through some general notions or principles known or accepted on the 
authority of others. He goes so far as not only to treat philosophy 
and education as identical but also to declare: “ If we are willing to 
concéive education as the process of forming fundamental dispositions, > 
intellectual and emotional, towards nature and fellow men, philosophy 
may even be defined as the general theory of education." 

Dewey's philosophy views life as a whole and not iu discrete or 
separable parts. There is a fundamental unity in the experiences 
gathered in the different stages of a man's life, 4.e., as a child, as a 
youth and as an adult, inasmuch as they constitute, and contribute to 
the enrichment of, the entire life and not the particular stage or phase 
alone. Likewise, Dewey's constant object in education has been to 
establish a close contact and relationship between the class-room and 
the world around. The school should be a place not for learning from 
books and teachers only but for learning through actual hing, 
through personal experience. Books and teachers should be there just 
to help in the effective establishment of close contact between the 
life lived by the pupils in the school and the life lived in the larger 
society, the larger world outside the walls of the school. The funda- 
mental principle underlying Dewey's educational theory is not that the 
traditional wisdom should be discarded altogether and the progressive 
edueation should proceed quite freely independent of any control. On 
the other hand, Dewey holds that ' basing education upon personal 
experience may mean more multiplied and more intimate contacts 
between. the mature and the immature than ever existed in the 
traditional school, and consequently more, rather than less, guidance 
by others.’ He has just raised the problem of progressive education as 
opposed to traditional education. and has not claimed to have solved it 
finally, as the process of education being an ever continuous process can 
never be finally solved. In his ‘ Experience and Education’ he has 
presented the ' ever solving, but never solved ' problem of education 
. in the following words: ` 

“ The general principles of the new education do not themselves 
solve any „of the problems of the actual or practical conduct and 
management of progressive schools." 

In .presenting his theory of education through experience or 
experiment, Dewey has sought to solve four fundamental problems of 
education :— 


(ü How to establish closer contact between the school and the 
home and the werld at large outside. 
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(ii) How to introduce the subject-matter that has a positive value 
and real importance in the child’s own life to harmonise or 
reconcile the Hegelian idea of conflict between interest and 
effort by bringing in a purposive element in education. 

(iii) How to carry on instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic, 
the elementary subjects, through everyday experience and 
occupation so that the child can feel their worth or necessity 
for himself by their relation with the common pursuits of his 
actual life at home or abroad, t.e., with his environment. 

(iv) How to provide adequate opportunities for individual powers 

° and needs so as to ensure both personal development and 
social welfare. 


Dewey's approach to the problem of education is significant, as it 
indicates his belief in the whole of life as education. He stresses the fact 
that education is a natural process whereby life renews or remakes itself 
on the social plane. “° Education, in its broadest sense, is the means 
of the social continuity of life." The more civilization advances the 
more complex hfe becomes, and the greater the need for education to 
bridge the gulf between the infant and the adult, between the immature 
and the mature. Education is thus an ever developing process determined 
at a particular situation by the needs of that situation. And it follows 
that education has no meaning apart from the social environment. 
Education is, no doubt, meant for the fullest development of the 
individual powers but, while Dewey admits this, he believes that such 
development is possible only because the individual lives in a social 
institution. ewey has, thus, stressed the sociological point of view of 
education: While Pestalozzi and Froebel, who stressed the practical 
aspect of the psychological tendency in education, viewed education as 
the means for social betterment, Professor Dewey has regarded education 
as the means for ‘ social continuity of life.’ 

Dewey’s experimental school in the University of Chicago has 
‘made the most fundamental contribution to educational theory and 
practice. He wanted to bring the children in his school in close contact 
with the great social and industrial changes that had been taking place ` 
in American life and to utilise the real activities of life in training 
them. To him, ‘the school is not preparation for life; it is life.’ 
Vast changes have come about in every sphere of life after the Industrial 
Revolution. The old family life has changed and the self-sufficient 
simple village communities have yielded place to ‘ complex townships.’ 
The child of to-day finds himself in the midst of finished goods without 
knowing how the goods came into being and consequently lacking in 
motives as well as opportunities for learning? while these were so much . 
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-available in the ordinary life of the child who came half-century ago. 
school ' should 


Dewey insists that the educational institution called the 
take into account this change in the social structure and its effects on 
the conditions of living. 

. There should be close resemblance between the classroom and the 
world around. The school should be a ‘society in miniature’, 
representing real life through simplified experiences reduced to the 
child’s plane of comprehension. The school curriculum must look to 
the needs and requirements of real and practical lives. We should try 
to bridge the gulf between school and home, school and society, school 
and the world.. The school should be a place where the child can 
learn co-operative and mutually helpful living through activity and 
behaviour instead of being a passive receptacle there. The child's mind 
is not to be regarded as an empty reservoir and the classroom as a 
place for filling the child's mind with certain fixed or conventional 
facts and ideas. In the classroom the child should be helped to come 
into real touch with life, to feel active participation in actual living. 
Thus we find that Dewey gives not a static but dynamic conception of 
the aim of education which is supposed to be a universal process aiming 
at the all-round development of body, mind and character. The 
child’s own life should play the vital role in the school curriculum and 
not the subject-matter, if he is to be properly educated or trained. 
Educational method and activity should be based on the Instructive 
activities of the child and not on the presentation of the external 
material. The children should be introduced into the complexities of 
modern living in the school, if they are to be full-fledged citizens capable 
of meeting the fesponsibilities of the society they live in. This 
cannot be done by mere drill studies m-memorization of text-books and 
lessons prepared for them by the teacher. ‘This is to be achieved through 
occupational training, $.e., through training based on the real activities 
of life, on the wholesome s normally undertaken by the children 
in their day-to-day life. To Dewey, therefore, like Pestalozzi, the 
ideal school was to be on the model of the ideal home where the child 
- has an active share in give-and-take experience through plays, conver- 
sations and common pursuits of every-day life. As William Boyd 
has put it: ‘‘ The school, in fact, should be an enlarged family, in 
which the discipline the child receives more or less accidentally at home 
is continued in a more perfect form, with better equipment and more 
scientific guidance. It should not be a section of life all by itself, cut 
off from the rest of the child's experience.’’ 


According to Dewey, the existing schools are isolated fram the 
conditions and motives offreal and ordinary lives. Thev have failed 
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to keep up with the extraordinary changes brought about in the structure 
of society by the Industrial Revolution. The present school system 
is a legacy of the middle ages. It does not reflect the life of the larger 
society of the world outside. he children heré are mere passive 
listeners. Their attitude of passivity and. lack of active interest shows 
that the children do not live there. The immediate effect has been a 
paralysis of intellectual initiative and moral failure; for the intellect 
is trained only through active participation in some purposeful activity, 
and moral education can only be gotten by sharing in the common aims 
and needs of society. The mechanical amassing of facts, the rigid 
cuticula, the unvarying fixed method, the treatment of the children 
as masses and not as individuals—all these indicate that ‘ the centre of 
gravity in education lies elsewhere outside the child.’ This aloofness 
and isolation causes a terrible wastage and consequent frustration in 
education. This system produces selfish individuals, misfits in society. 

The great problem is to unify the wholé. John Dewey has tried 
very much to harmonise the conflicting ideals of education, eiz., 
individualistic and socialistic. He holds that ° the individual mind is a 
function of the social life.’ As such, the individual mind requires for 
its harmonious development ‘ continual stimulus from social agencies.’ 
Individuality finds its food and ‘ nutrition in social supplies.’ Hence 
true education consists in harmonising the individual and social factors 
for, only out of this harmony, the individual’s inherent capacities 
develop to their fullest extent, and the highest welfare both of the 
individual and of the society is ensured. Modern education is being 
greatly influenced by this unifying idea. 

John Dewey has infused the scientific spirit "T. gospel of ' learning 
by doing’ into every Secondary School worth the name. According 
to him education must be viewed in terms of individiàl experience and 
the child should be made active. His natural tendency and inclination 
of inquiry, construction, communication, artistic expression, etc., should 
find ample scope in his school career. . The child should be made to feel 
conscious that he is a member of the society and that his efforts are 
worth pursuing. -For this purpose the school should be socialised and ` 
properly affiliated to life. Hence various forms of active occupations 
should find place in the school curriculum, the aim of these occupations 
being “not ‘economic value ‘of the product. but development of the 
child's latent abilities as well as creative interests through them. - Dewey 
insists on presentation of the out-of-school occupations in the occupations 
in the classroom in miniature to provide healthy conditions of personal 
interest in studies, i.e.; in what is to be taught and learnt in the school. 
As William Bovd ae rightly observed, ty is work that appeals to. 
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children. A great many of their own plays are simply miniature and 
haphazard attempts at reproducing social occupations. By employing 


. occupations systematically and giving them a definite place in the work 


of the school, there is ensured the healthy personal interest in learning 
which is the pre-condition of all real education.’ 

And what kind of active occupations are to be introduced in the 
school curriculum ? Dewey says, ‘ the school cannot be a preparation 
for social life except as it reproduces the typical conditions of life.’ 
Since the typical conditions of social life are determined by the 
industrial activities, such activities should have the most prominent 
place in the school curriculum. Through these activities the child's 
instinctive impulses can be harnessed to desired end both for personal 
development and for social well-being. These activities being as real 
as the tasks of real life, the pupils will feel genuine interest in carrying 
them out and will easily attain the capacity for self-activity and self- 
direction which is so essential in life. Weaving, sewing, cooking, wood- 
work, shop-work, etc., may serve as introduction to other kinds of 
industrial activities or manual occupations. Such activities are far more 
expressive of real life than the formal and stereotyped occupations 
of Forebel’s Kindergartens. ‘here is the lack of real purposive element 
in the Kindergartens of Forebel who has advocated construction of 
beautiful things in mechanical ways. Dewey has emphasised the 
importance of the real ordinary activities and practical experiences of 
life in the method of education and is regarded: as the father of the 
Project and Problem Methods. The Project and Problem Methods are 
the practical outcome of Dewey's educational philosophy. Instead of 
leàrning lessons passively under the directions of the teacher, the pupils 
are faced with some task to be accomplished; some problems to be 
solved; and in the course of accomplishing the task and solving the 
problem, they acquire considerable knowledge and skill. While the 
Montessori Method of child-centric education has made the school-house 
a place of joy and beauty, Dewey's system of education through the 


activities of real life seeks to make the school ' a society in miniature ’ 


and education life itself. The process of education, for Dewey, is 
not ° something fixed and ready-made outside the learner's experience ’; 
it is rather a ‘ continual reconstruction moving from the child’s present 
éxperience out into that represented by the organised bodies of truth 
that we call-studies.' 

— By way of criticising the Project Method, Professor G. H. Thomson 
has observed: “ All I am saying is that a judicious mixture of regular 


drilling with incidental learning is probably best, that mixture of 
'' mastery ' periods with ‘ expression’ periods which...... has been 
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preached so effectively by Washburne of Winnetka.. A man's best 
work is done as play, and a boy’s too: but both the man and the boy 
need and welcome opportunities for being definitely taught and drilled 
in the weapons necessary to prosecute their playtime occupations. 
The commonest fault in the successful school which is proud of its many 
examination results is that everything is apt to be teaching and drill, 
and examination results, necessary as they are, are not worth the loss 
of adventure and joy. The really clever schoolmaster is he who can 
cunningly use the one to help the other." In advocating learning 
through the real activities of life for which Dewey is regarded as the 
father of the Project Method, he has not, in fact, meant ‘ incidental 
learning ' or ‘ learning wholly by doing.’ His idea is that instruction 
in the school should be carried out through the real activities which, 
if possible, the children have themselves suggested. He insists that the 
children, wherever feasible, should be given intellectual responsibility 
for selecting the fittest materials and instruments and an opportunity 
to think out their own model and plan of work. ‘‘ His school” as 
Professor G. H. Thomson has concluded, ‘‘-must be a doing school, 


and thérefore a thinking school. To the divorce of thinking from doing 


also he traces the departure of true interest from so much of school 
work. In the out-of-school occupations of children he finds the keenest 
interest and tremendous effort. He does not find there that effort and 


interest are opposed or separable, and he wants them recombined in 


3 


the school work. Hence the Project Method of his followers ...... 

There is, indeed, the necessary balance of action and thought in 
Dewey’s system of elementary education through the ordinary modes 
of activity like sewing, weaving, wood-work, shop-work, etc. ` Through 
these activities it is possible ‘ to-secure a balanced interaction of 
practical and theoretical attitudes’ which is the aim, of education. 
‘There is involved both active self-expression through the physical 
organs (hands, eyes, etc.), and continual observing, planning and 
reflection; and in the background is a whole wide range of intellectual, 
aesthetic and moral interests ’’—so observes Professor Boyd. 


The three R’s, e.g., Reading. Writing and Arithmetic, according. 


to Dewey, grow out of and are connected with the children’s real 
activities. The mind, he points out, is essentially social. It is made 
what it is by society and depends for its development on the social 
environment. "Thé mind being a function of social life, the requirements 
of instruction cannot be mef by merely bringing the child into direct 


relation with various masses of external facts labelled Geography, 


Arithmetic, Grammar, etc. These studies, if has to be remembered, 
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for social needs. The children must be made to re-live the situation 
out of which they grow and re-discover them. A fine training in oral 
expressions is possible through industrial activities because such 
activities provide children with manifold experiences about which they 
want to talk. Thus we see that Dewey advocates establishment . of 
vocational schools to keep pace with the rapid development of modern 
Science and various scientific inventions and discoveries. For Dewey 
the curriculum is concerned with the realities of child-nature and 
of life. Its content is to be selected from different activities of real 
life, the determining principle. being the natural tastes, interests, 
aptitudes and inclinations of. the child at: the successive stages of*his 
development. Dewey stresses the child rather than the book, the subject- 
matter or the teacher. 


By pleading for vocational education, Dewey has not meant that 
particular lines of occupation or profession have to be thrust upon the 
pupils. . Only a vocational bias is to be given from an early age, so as to 
enable them to choose their own professions or vocations rightly in 
future when they become grown-up citizens. By such education the 
children will gradually discover their own tastes, aptitudes and incli- 
nations and will have scope for proper development of the artistic, 
aesthetic and expressional or creative side of their mind. 


Dewey considers mind not as ‘ a fixed entity ' but as ' a process 
of growth.’ The mind must be thought of ' as essentially. in change, 
with the community of growth and yet presenting different phases of 
capacity and interest at different periods.’ This idea of mind as ‘a 
unity in process of development’ calls for a selection and grading of 
the courses of study at different periods by means of experience and 
experiment. Dewey’s elementary school consists of the three following 
periods of life on psychological grounds : 

(D The play period from 4 to 8 years of age; 
(it) The period of spontaneous attention from 8 to 12; 
. (41) The period of reflective attention from 12 onwards. 


The central theme of studies m the plav-period should be the hfe 
and occupations of the home guided directly by social and personal 
relations. Reading, writing and systematic treatment of geography are 
to be introduced only in the last year of this period. “During the period 
of spontaneous attention, the child acquires different forms of technical 
skill to secure for himself ‘ practical and intellectual control of such 
methods of work and inquiry as will enable him to realise results for 
himself.’ The period of reflective attention comes with the mastery over 

^ the methods of thought, in@uiry and activity and enables the child to 
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specialise upon distinct studies and arts for remote technical and 
intellectual aims. Dewey’s programmes of study for this period have 
not, however, been adequately worked out. 

The most important feature in John Dewey’s philosophy of 
education is democratising education—putting education on a democratic 
basis. After the First World War the Imperial form of Government 
has changed into the democratic form of Government in most of the 
advanced countries. ‘This democratic tendency has extended from the 
domain of politics to Education also, so that education in modern times 
is going to be adapted to the changing needs of the times. Dewey’s 
ideal is to prepare every member or individual as a complete and true 
citizen of the state which is democratic. The individual must have the 
power to exercise his right of franchise intelligently. Dewey's ideal of 
complete citizenship implies also various other things of which mention 
may be made of the following :— 


(a) Rearing of children and educating ihem properly, 

(b) Earning livelihood, i 

(c) Cultivation of social sympathy (love, fellow-feeling, CO- -opera- 

tion, friendliness, etc.), 

(d) Development of the sense of self-respect, 

(e) Cultivation of Art, Science, Literaturë, Fine Arts, ete., ...... 

(f) Leisure-hour occupations, 

(g) Health and physical well-being, 

(h) Power to command and also to obey others. 

For each of these a thorough scientific training is necessary. Now for 
preparing such a complete citizen, what is most essential is the spread 
of mass elementary education on a democratic basis. The school should 
provide opportunities for fashioning the faiths and practices of the 
democratic way of life. 

Again, according to Professor Dewey, teachers should have the 
explicit right to share in the shaping of the policies they are to execute 
in the administration of the school they are to look after. To make 
education effective it must be democratic, and m a truly democratic 
system, the greatest benefit can accrue only when the greatest number 
can actively share in making the system run as it should run. Professor 
Dewey puts it thus: '' Full education comes only when there is a 
responsible share on the part of each person, in proportion to capacity, 
in shaping the aims and policies of tbe social groups to which: he 
belongs.” - - | 

Dewey's experiment at Chicago University Laboratory School - 
has been followed by similar experiments in America and other” 
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' progressive countries of the world. The principles that underlie such 
experiments are : | 

(a) That methods of edueation must be developed. inductively 
without. unnecessary regard to tradition ; 

(b) That activities of some kind should have a fundamental place 
in the school regime. Thesé two principles, can be clearly discerned 
in the play-technisation scheme of Russia and Wardha. Scheme of Basic 
Education. | I 

Dewey's philosophy has had vast influence not only on American 
Schools but also on educational systems all over the world specially in 
the Far East and in Russia. The Educational System in China*is 
largely based on ideas adopted from Dewey’s writings. Free India is also 
no exception. In-his address to the Convocation of Calcutta University 
in January, 1955, has our learned ex-Vice-Chancellor, Dr. J. C. Ghosh 
very rightly advocated a system’ of à community-structured ’ education 
for prevention of the enormous wastage and the consequent frustration 
in our presentday ‘collegiate education particularly in the over-crowded 

colleges in the biggest city of India. From the following excerpt from 
his Convocation Address, it will be seen how his plan is in full accord 
with the principle enunciated by the American. Philosopher, John 
Dewey : | | 

"I recognise... ... that if planning is to be efficient aud un- 
employment is to be minimised the educational system should more and 
more be community-structured, i.6., SO designed as to take the account 
of the means by which the country exists and prospers. ‘There can be 
fewer things, more pathetic for individuals nor less for a people as.a 
whole, than they should be educated for a way of life that does not exist. 
Unless education is mostly community-structured, with an eye to the 
future, it will be bad education because it will fail to secure and develop 
the material basis upon which such a life depends. Hence it should 
be accepted as a general principle that education should include practical 
instruction of a realistic and contemporary character appropriate to the 
life of the community. In an address, to the convocation of this 
University, which I had the honour to deliver in 1947, I, therefore, 
pleaded that future expansion of post-matriculation education in this city 
should mostly centre round the concept of occupational institutes.” | 

John Dewey born at Berlington, Vermount in America on 
October 20, 1859 lived for more than 90 years and died in 1952, devoting 
his ‘long life fo the cause of Education. “As we have already observed, 

.. Dewey the exponent of the “ social ideal in Education,’ regarded all of 
` | life as education. His hooks on Education | hat e been published in many 
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lands and languages. The educational philosophy propounded by this 
great philosopher is. exubodied. in his- little: book, ‘The School and 
Society,’ published in 1899. His general theory of learning is presented 
in ‘How We ‘Think,’ published in 1910. Iu ' Democracy and 
Education ' published in 1916, we find a final Statement of his educa- 
tional philosophy. "Like Horace Mann (1796-1859), the greatest among 
the founders of the American. system of free publie schools, John Dewey 
believed in education for all men. Writing in 1939, he said: 

'* Government, business, art, religion, all social institutions have a 
meaning, à purpose. That purpose. is to set free and develop the 
capacities of human individuals without respect to race, sex, class, or 
economie status. And this is one with saying that the test of their 
value is the extent.to which they educate every individual into the full 
stature of his responsibility. Democracy has many meanings, but if it 
has a moral meaning, it is found in resolving that the supreme test of 
all politieal institutions and industrial arrangements shall be the contri- 
bution they make to the all-round -growth of every member of socieby."' 

John Dewey is the forerunner of the rhovement -known as 
° progressive education,’ which is one of the most significant trends in 
modern times. The world will long remember the signal contributions 
of this great American Philosopher-Educationist in the sphere of 
Philosophy and Education. 


PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
INVOLVED. IN THE KASHMIR DISPUTE. 


ex +š i SUBIMALKUMAR MURKHERJEE 
JI Ë 
When the presence of Pakistani troops in the State of Jammu and - 
Kashmir was establislied beyond doubt and when UNCIP reeqm- 
mended their withdrawal and noted in a rather rebuking tone Pakistan's 
failure to mform the Security Council immediately of: the same, 
Pakistan started iiventing new arguments in justification. One of the. 
arguments used by. Pakistan was that of defence against possible or 
intended invasion from India.” Sir Zafarullah .repeatedly - told that 
“ Pakistani troops had moved into Kashmir early in May ....to 
protect the territory of Pakistan from possible aggression by Indian 
forces '".^ In other words, Pakistani troops were sent to Kashmir as 
a defensive measure against the ''spring offensive " of the Indian 
forces. The Pakistan Government m a memorandum went to the 
length of saying ''that the presence of Pakistani troops was in fact 
not a material change in the situation, since India had launched an 
offensive before that, and by so doing had caused the material change 
in the situation." This was obviously an after-thought and wag_not 


accepted by UNCIP—we have already seen that. In any “case 
Pakisiz WE Zone singe tried to justify the participation of the Pakistani 
troops in the Kashmir raid by the argument of self-defence. The 
č- right of self-defence is recognised by Art, 51 of the U.N. Charter. Of 
course if thére was aggression or attack from India on Pakistan, 
Pakistan might very justly have taken defensive action. But is this 
right cf defence an unconditional right under the law of the U.N. 
Charter ? The right, according to Art. 51, ig. to operate under certain 
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conditions and limitations. Indian troops did not cross over to the 
territory of Pakistan—they were in ‘Kashmir which became a part of 
India, after accession. Even assuming that there was chance of 
= aggression from India, Pakistan did not strictly act according to the 
provisions, of Art. 51. That Article affirms the right to take military 
action in self-defence “if an armed attack occurs against a member 
pt the United Nations." It would appear from an analysts of this 


8. C. O. R. November &ufplement, 1948, p. 93 and p. 97. 
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clause of the article that action involving silty h measures in self- 
defence can be justified only: when there “ occurs ” "armed attack" 
and not simply in the presump tion’ of i of D. 4 Pakistan here 
definitely worked on the basis of an imaginary threat of attack and 
aggression from India. Rather there was never any threat of attack 
and aggression from India. Pakistan simply wanted .to grab. a 
jn a a way a. ‘alien to. all sense : of. justice. She was foiled in her. plans and ` 
barbaric . designs: The case was referred to the Security. Council, : To. 
defend her actions. she later on invented the plea-.of aggression from 
"India. But it must. be noted that legally this. pleà. does ‘not: stand Z 
Pakistan might have ‘sent troops to Kashmir or might have taken part 

| ih, Kashmir operation if there was an actual armed attack on. Pakistan | 
by the Indian troops; the latter haviüg entered the. territory. of Pakistan 
in-the process of act of invasion; No such thing did. occur—Indian 
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troops were, in Kashmir; engaged: in _pusling ` away- the e raiders, In 





such. a context, military -measures of. Pakistan become “definitely illegal 
‘under this Article. 2 Moreover Art. 5l lays down—' Measures taken by 
members in the exercise of this right-of- {defence shall be imme- 
diately Tepor órted to the- Security, Council." . Did Pakistan report these 
measures to the "the Security Council? The answér is in the negative.) 
Was not Pakistan guilty of an. additional ilegality | in this respect?, 
She violated law in raiding the territory of a sister Dominion and " 
fellow Member of the United Nations. She di jed to justify the samel 
in terms of the rights of self-defence. - But here a here: also She was “guilty! 
of acts oi of commission, and and omission, mot accidental but planned and. 
deliberate —acts is which not only border on but merge definitely into, 
illegality. Moreover, the idea of an-aggression | from India is ridiculous, 
groundless and fantastic.) Tf India had any motive to attack’ Pakistan, 
she would not have chosen the rugged hill frontiers but the plains for 
the purpose. That is evident from the statement of the Indian Prime 
Minister. © “ If the Government of India were of evil intent, he said, 
its forces would attack Pakistan directly and not veia Kashmir and 
Gilgit.” t Moreover, Sir Girja Bajpai in a statement before UNCIP 
on 13 July, 1948, pointed out—‘‘ Had India desired to destroy 
Pakistan, those now in authority in India need have done no more, 
before Pakistan was cre ated. by me partition of India, than to have- 
opposed partition.’ -2 I 

Pakistan in defence of her actions may invoke the old ard tradi- \ 
tional doctrine of self-preservation. The doctrine sometimes justifies 
the’ attack by one state on another neighbouring state to avert an 
| i 8. O. O. R.—Supplement for November, 1948, Third Year, Annexe 19, p. 108,-\ eÍ 
N. , 2 § C. O. R. =pupploisnt fór November, 19489 ?: 124, / | 
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imminént danger of aggression. But here also there are stringent 
conditions under which alone the doctrine may operate. There must 
be the imminence of attack leaving no choice of means and no moment 
for deliberation. These are the conditions è laid down in the Caroline 
case. Were these present in the Kashmir Case? The answer is _ 
surely in the negative. Hence Pakistan cannot justify her r actions 
even by reference to the doctrine of self-pre 'eservation. The p proper 
legal course for Pakistan was to refer the case to the Security Council 
instead of taking these aggressive measures against a friendly neigh- 
bouring state, if at all Pakistan had any genuine case. If there was 
a valid ground to apply the doctrine of self-preservation for Pakistan, 
she ought to have approached the Government of India for withdraw- 
ing the measures likely to threaten the safety of Pakistan. She did 
not do that: nor did she refer the issue to the Security Council. 
Moreover, it is ‘a moot point if ''the legality of action in self- | 
presérvation is suitable for determination " by some impartial inter- 
national organ. Otherwise self-preservation plea becomes a cloak for 
aggressive and evil designs. That is why it is told that the legality of 
self-preservation measures “° must. ultimately be determined by a 
judicial authority or bya political body, like the Security Council of the 
United Nations, acting in a judicial capacity. The refusal on the part 
of the state concerned. to submit to or to abide by the impartial deter- 
mination of that question must therefore be deemed to be prima facie 
evidence of a violation of International Law under the guise of 
action in self-preservation.’’? UNCIP in recommending unanimously 
the ‘withdrawal of Pakistani troops from the state of Jammu and 
Kashmir virtually condemns the action of Pakistan in the matter. 
Pakistan legally had no right to send and retain troops in Kashmir— 
that was a clear case of violation of international law. The plea of 
self-preservation also cannot stand scrutiny. In other words, Pakistan 
|eent troops to Kashmir not in compliance with any international rule 
ibut in clean defiance of all of them. 


i ( [ The. doctrine of self-preservation, if applicable here at all, can 
Ç be applied by. India and not by Pakistan. Kashmir, a part of Indian 
territory after accession, was actually in the grip of aggression. W With 


_ =. e 


^ 
` 


1 Mr. Webster, the American Secretary of State, defined, necessity as a justi 
fication and exeuse for measures in self-preservation as being ‘' instant, overwhelming, 
`` ma leaving no choice of means, and no moment for deliberation.” Oppenheim— 
"^ International Law, Vol. I (6th Eqjtion), p. 266, PN, . \ 
2 Oppenheim—Tnternational Law, Vol. I, 6th Edition, ‘pp. 266-7. N ` 
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the formal accession * to India, Kashmir became a portion thereof. 
The Government of India rushed troops in ald of Kashmir only after 
this formal accessiom@PAt that time the Kashmir Valley wag actually 
being invaded by the raiders. Immediately thereafter the Govern- 
ment of India wrote to the authorities in Pakistan to deny aid and 
assistance to the raiders. The raiders were drawing-on supplies from 
Pakistan: they were using Pakistan territory as a base of their opera- 
tions against Kashmir and also as a shelter, ‘The right of action in 
self-preservation is not an arbitra: y night—it is permitted under certain 
conditions. ‘Thése conditions were fully fulfilled in the case of India’s 
claim against Pakistan. (Not Not only was there the imminence of 
invasion : there was actual invasion Ji The Indian troops came on the 
scene when the raiders were in the heart of Kashmir. They were 
carrying on inhuman atrocities in complete disregard of the rules of 
international law regarding war. They were aided and assisted by 
Pakistan in a variety of ways—with money, men and materials. They 
were even being trained and helped by Pakistani officers. (Judged by 
all tests and principles of self-preservation, it can be argued that Indian 
troops had every right to chase the raiders away from Kashmir and 
into Pakistan territory; if necessary, they bad the right to enter 
Pakistan to destroy the raiders’ base of operations therein, to liquidate | 
their organization and to disarm them completely.) Such action under 
self-preservation is justified in appropriate cases by the canons of 
international law) " When....a state is informed that a body of 
armed men is being organized on neighbouring territory for the pur- 
pose of a raid into its territory, and when the danger can be removed 
through an appeal to the authorities of the neighbouring country, no 
case of necessity has arisen. But. if such an appeal is fruitless or not 
possible, or if there is danger in delay, à case of necessity arises, and 
the threatened state is justified in invading the neighbouring country 
and disarming the intending raiders.’’? If this be the law on the 
point, Pakistan was guilty of violation of every letter of the same: 
whereas the forces of India would have been fully justified in law to 
pursue the raiders into Pakistan territory and to demolish their base ~ 


1 The Kashmir Government supported by Sheikh Abdullah, who was the leader 
of the most popular organization jn Kashmir, acceded to the Dominion of India on 
26 October, 1947 (U.N. Year Book 1947-48, p. 388). 

2 Oppenheim—International Law, Vol. I, 6th Edition, p. 266. At some stage 
Sir Dundas, Sir Zafarullah and Mr. Mohammed Ali admitted that the tribal raiders whre 


allowed transit through Pakistan and to draw on the supplies of petrol and transport 
as any attempt to stop them would have meant a War within Pakistan. This 


confession of inability or failure strengthens the right of the Indian froops in law 


and under the doctrine of self-preservation to enter Pakistan to destroy the base ob, Ne 


operations of the raiders therein. . `  @ 
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of operations therein. India' s appeal: to Pakistan to: deny aid- and 
‘assistance to the raiders “went unheeded. And on account of “the 
-training of and encouragement to the raiders by Pakistan there was 
constant threat to thé safety of Kashmir (which became legally and 
‘constitutionally a part of India after accession) and also to India. (Ih 
these cireumstances if the doctrine of self-preservation means anything 
under intérnational law, India had a lawful right to attack Pakistan, 
when her appeal to the latter to withdraw aid from ihe raiders was 
rejected. )India, true. to her loyalty to the U.N.. Charter; did not 
uggravaté the situation by lauhching an attack on Pakistan (which 
she had a lawful right to do) but referred fhe case to the Secfirity 
Council. The story thereafter is well-known to every Indian. There 
jare debates and discussions, resolutions and recommendations, Com- 
| rnittees and Commissions. But none? tells who is the aggressor and- 
ithe issue unfortunately still hangs on. | 


The story of Pakistan’ S illegalities dog not end. here: i There 
are several chapters yet. to be. told. ( Pakistan in’ giving aid to the 
raiders directly. and_ indirectly and in permitting. the participation of 
Pakistani troops in the invasion of Kashmir is guilty of outraging the 
principle of pacific settlement enunciated in the charter. This 

iw [panne is one of the cornerstones of the United Nations peace plan. Jl 
And along with colléctive secürity it has received top priority, being 
included in Art. 1, paragraph 1, of the U.N: Charter. It is mentioned | 
in, connection with the first item in the list of the United Nations 
purposes. The first purpose of the United Nations is |' to maintain 
international peace and security, and to that end: to take effective 
collactive measures for the prevention and removal of threats to the 
peace and for the suppression of other acts of aggression or other 
breaches of. the. peace, and to bring about by. peaceful means, and in 
conformity with the principles of justice and international law, adjust- 
ment and settlement of international disputes or situations which 
might lead to a breach of the peace.” ‘ Just and peaceful settlement * 
-is again reiterated as a principle in Art. 2, paragraph 8 of the U.N. 
Charter, which lays down: “All members shall settle their inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that inter- 
national peace and security and justice ‘are not endangered.’ 'y The 
Rapporteur of Committee I/1 at San Francisco in interpreting this 
Arb. 2, paragraph 3, laid down—'' A state would not be permitted to 
settle its disputes by force or to exert coercion or fight in order to 


ve a 
af i Except Sir Owen Dixon who has declared the entry of Pakistani troops into 


. Kashmir as ‘‘ inconsistent with inftrnational law ” 
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impüselits- own solution toa -eontroversy.”. Thé parag graph thus estab- 
lishes clearly the principle of peaceful solution versus coercive solution. 
In the same order of ideas, parties to’ a. controversy shall. be encouraged 
to-:settle it themselves by peaceful means." !' (A United Nations mem- 
ber then has legally no right to apply. compulsive methods for getting 
- dispute settled in a particular way; far less it has a right to take 
armed action.) The detailed implementation of this principle of pacific 
Settlement is left to Ch. VI of the Charter (Arts. 83-88). Articles 33 
and 37'should also be read in this connection. to know the extent to 
which the obligation of pacific.settlement is fo operate for the members. 
Att.” 88(1) lays down—'* The parties to any dispute, the continuance 
of which is likely to endanger the maintenance of international péace 
and security, shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotiation, enquiry, 
mediation, conciliation, | arbitràtion,. judi¢ial settlement, resort to 
regional agencies and arvangerhents, or other peaceful means.of their 
own choice.” In interpreting Art. 2, paragraph 3, if is laid down by 
Kelsen that it [Art. 2(8)] ‘‘ obligates the members to settle all their 
international disputes by peaceful means.’’* And commenting on 
Art. 33, paragraph 1, Hambro and Goodrich observe—‘‘ It imposes 
upon Members the duty to seek first of all the settlement of their 
disputes by peaceful means of their own choice," * and they add further 
ihat this paragraph of Art. 38 '' positively obligates Members of the 
United Nations to ‘ seek a solution ' of their serious disputes by pacific 
means." “¢¢ Article-87, paragraph 1, again enacts—‘‘ Should the parties 
to a dispute of the nature referred to in Article 33, fail to settle it by 


ihe means indicated in that Article, they shall refer it to the Security 
Council." The failure of the pacific methods enumerated in Art. 38801). 


floes not create any right for the members to apply force or to go to 


war. They have rather the obligation to refer the casé to the Security 


Tm 


—— 


Council. This then is the pacific settlement plan of the U.N. Charter iy 


Is Pakistan guilty of a deliberate departure from the stipulation 


in these Articles? The answer seems to be in the affirmative. The 
Government of India started negotiations with the Government of 
Pakistan for the settlement of the major points in dispute between 
the two countries. Agreement was reached on many intricate matters 


through amicable settlement between the two countries. But on the 


Kashmir pr oblem the efforts failed : and that was.why the master Was 
t 
1 U.N. Conference Documents, | Vol. 6, p. 458. Jj 
2 Kelscn—The Law of the United Nations, 1951, p. 363. 
3' 


Hambro anil Goodiich—Charter of the United Nations, Revised Edition- (TRUIS 


p. 237. | f . 
4 Ibid., p. 297. e" " "š S < 
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brought before the.Security Council. The representative of India in 
the 227th meeting of the Security Council held on 15 January, 1948, 
emphatically asserted—‘‘ On the Kashmir issue alone, however, though 
good progress was made and a settlement was almost in sight at one 
stage, the negotiations finally broke down ‘as a result of the attitude 
adopted by the Pakistan Government in declining to do what, under 
any view of right international conduct, it is its obligation to do. 
No one with knowledge of the course of these negotiations could fail 
to have been impressed by the transparent good faith, the sincerity 
and the honesty of our endeavour to reach a settlement; and that 
settlement would have been reached but for the intransigence and the 
lack of adequate confidence and courage, in dealing with their own’ 
people, which the Government of’ Pakistan have unfortunately exhi- 
Lited in this connexion.’’? India referred the case to the Security 
; Council “ after a great deal of hesitation and with the deepest regret.” 
The Indian representative remarked in that connection “ L wish it 
. had been possible to settle between ourselves, with perfect friendliness 
and in a generous spirit of give and take, our differences in relation 
to this problem, in the same way as we have done, and are doing, 
in the case of many other problems.’’ It is perfectly clear herefrom 
that India tried ' in all possible ways to settle the issue by negotiation 
and when it failed referred the same to the Security Council. The 
Government of India had been compelled to bring the case before the 
Security Council on account of the failure to reach agreements in direct 
negotiations. India did refer the case under Article 35: she might 
have done this under Art. 37 after the failure of negotiations in 
settling the problem. But perhaps because Art. 87 refers only to 
‘ disputes ' and the Government of India likened the Kashmir case to 
a ‘ situation ', it was brought before the Council under Art. 35 accord- 
: ing to which ‘‘ any Member of the United Nations may bring any 
dispute, or any situation of the nature referred to in Article 84, to the 
attention of the Security Council or of the General Assembly." That 
India tried to solve the problem through negotiations is further proved 
from a portion of the letter in which the matter was referred to the 
Security Council. ‘‘ More than once the Government of India had 
‘asked the Pakistan Government to .deny jo the invaders facilities 
which constitute an act of aggression and hostility against India, but 
withgut any response. The last occasion on which this request was 
made was on 22 December, when the Prime Minister of India 
. handed over personally to the Prime Minister of Pakistan a letter in 


* ” 1 Security Council, Official Regords, Third Year, Nos, 1-15, p. 11, 
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which the various forms of aid given by Pakistan to the invaders were 
. briefly recounted and the Government of Pakistan were asked to put 
an end to such aid promptly: no reply to this letter has yet been 
received in spite of a telegraphic reminder sent on 26 December.” * 
The letter is dated 1 J anuary, 1948. The note of 22 December 
was followed by a telegraphic reminder on 26 December: and yet 
Pakistan had not the courtesy to offer any reply. Does it not show 


that Pakistan was not keen at all to have uL issue settled by pacific- 


imeans? , 

The Government of Pakistan, however, did claim that they were 
always eager to have the issues peacefully settled even by the methods 
-enumerated in Article 88 of the U.N. Charter. That is the import of 
a part of Document IIT attached to the letter, dated the 15 January, 
1948, from the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Pakistan addressed to 
the Secretary-General. “‘ The Pakistan Government are glad that 
the Government of India have chosen to make a reference to the 
Security Council. In fact they have for some time been of the view 
that this is the only feasible method of peacefully settling the differ- 
ences between the two countries. They have already unsuccessfully 
tried. over a period of many months to seek a solution of the disputes 
between the two Dominions by the methods described in Article 33 
of the Charter.” ° 

Article 38 then, according to Pakistan's own stand, failed to 
produce any result. Now the fact of Pakistan's armymen participat- 
ing and using force in Kashmir has been established beyond doubt. 
‘Did the failure of Art. 33 create any right for Pakistan to use force 
in Kashmir against India? The answer surely is in the negative. 
We do accept for the sake of argument that Pakistan invoked the 
provisions of Art. 83 of the Charter for settling the Kashmir case, and 
we do assume further that these attempts failed on account of the 
attitude of non-co-operation of the Government of India, as alleged 
frequently by the Government of Pakistan. Did Pakistan have still 
then the right to use force against India? The analysis of Art. 9(3),. 
Art. 88 and Art. 37 gives a clear negative answer. Pakistan then is! 
guilty of violating Art. 2(8), Art. 33 and Art. 37 on the basis of the ' 


1 Letter dated 1 January,!1048, from the Representative of India to the President 
of the Security Council. Security Council Official . Records, . Third Year, Supplement 
for November, p. 142. 

2 Letter dated 15 January, 1948, from the Minister for doa Afaik of 
Pakistan addressed to the Secretary- acu Security Council Official Records, Supple- 
ment for November, 1948. Annex. 6, p. 75. This was the claim by the Government of 
Pakistan that it sought solution of ihe disputes between the two Dominions by ‘the 


methods described in oe 33. of the U.N. Chartg. 
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facts found in the statement of the ‘Indian representative. And if it 
e accepted that Pakistan sought solution through negotiations under 
Art. 83, then Pakistan in using force against India without referring 
tbe problem to the Security Council must have offended against 
Art. 2(3) and Art. 37. Failure of the amicable methods does not confer 
‘any. right on the U.N. members to use force : rather it creates a duty 
for them to refer the case to the Security Council. AE 
Had not Pakistan as a member! of the United Nations an obli- 
gation under these Articles to seek a solution of the issue by peaceful 
means? Was it not her duty to approach the Government of India 
immediately after Kashmir's accession for the settlement of the problem 
by negotiation or other methods enumerated in Art. 88? And if these 
methods failed, did she not have the obligation to refer the issue to the 
Security Council under Article 87? That Pakistan did not do these 
things need hardly be told. Pakistan found it wiser to follow the 
ways of coercion and force in complete disregard of the provisions of 
these: articles of the Charter. May not Pakistan be declared guilty in 
these circumstances of a breach of Articles 2(9), 38 and 37 of the 
United Nations Charter and should she not be, condemned on that 
account by the juristie opinion of the world? v " 
A point may, however, be raised against this stand. Tt may be. 
argued that the obligations of Art 2 (8), 38 and 87 apply to the case of 
‘ disputes ' and not to that of ' situations,’ as the term ‘ disputes ' only 
occtirs in all of them and there is no reference to ‘ situation '. Some | 
Articles of the Charter draw a distinction 2 between the two [Art. 1 (1): 
Art. 12 (1) : Art. 84: Art. 85: Art 86]. The allies of Pakistan may 
point out that the Kashmir issue was more akin to a ' situation ' than 
to a ' dispute ' and hence the obligations of Articles 2 (3), 33 and 37 
were not applicable. Actually in the lettar from Indian Government, 
dated 1 January, 1948, referring the Kashmir case to the Security 
Council the matter was likened to a ‘ situation’. The relevant portion 
of the letter reads—“ Under Art. 35 of the Charter of the United Nations, 
any Member may bring any situation, whose continuance is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of international peace and security to the 
attention of the Security Council. Such a situation now exists between 


f 


y 
1 Pakistan was admitted to membership in the United Nations by the General 
Assembly at sits 92nd plenary meeting on 30 September, 1947, on the recommendation 
of t f, Security Council. The vote on the adinission was 53.to 1, with no abstentions, 
the representative of Afgbanistan voting in the negative. Later this negative vote was 
withdrawn. U.N. Year Book, 1947-48, p. 40. . | 
'* ^4 8 Hambro and - Goodrich—Charter of the United Nations— Commentary and 
“Documents, p. 249; Kelsen—The Law of the United Nations (1951), pp. 360-62, 
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India and Pakistan...... Pakistan then taking stand on the line 
between ' disputes ' and ‘ situations ' may argue that any attempt to 
declare her guilty of a breach of these Articles would surely be pointless. 
There can of course be a logie behind such a stand. 

But we can point out in reply that the distinction between the 
two, though recognized in several Articles of thé Charter '' has not been 
clearly and consistently maintained in the practice of the Security 
sometimes the Charter speaks ‘only of 





(€ 


Council. 25 Moreover, 
"Situations, comprising in this term disputes too; thus in Article 11, 
paragraph 3, or in Article 14." ? \Thus the distinction between the 
twe, though important in many cases, cannot always be rigidly observed. ) 
- Moreover in some cases the distinction between the two has not been 
drawn at all, for example, Art. 11 (8) and Art. 14. Further there is 
an element of inconsistency ° in the Charter’s plan of distinetion 
between disputes and situations. That is why Kelsen observes— 
‘There is hardly any, essential difference between the nature of the 
isputes and other situations characterized by the different 
formulas . . . ." In fact it is not the formal point of difference that 
is vital. The fundamental question is whether the issue—no matter 
whether a dispute or a situation—is a menace to peace. And if it be 
so, the obligations of these articles [2 (3), 33 and 37] should be made 
binding on the U. N. members. The technical gaps in the drafting 
of the Charter should not be allowed to be used as a cloak for evading 
the basic obligations of that document. 
The Charter, then, technically and to some extent seeks to draw 
a line of distinction between ‘ disputes ' and ‘ situations.’ The U.N. 
members have obligations with respect to disputes but not with respect 
to situations. As  Kelsen observes—‘‘ Where obligations of the 
Members are dealt with, only disputes are mentioned—for instance in 
Art. 2, paragraph 8, and Articles 38 and 87. The organisation, on the 
other hand, is authorised to intervene not only in disputes but also in 
other situations, and this not only according to Article 1, paragraph 1, 
but also according to other provisions.'' (Arts. 10, 10; TL. 12, 14, 84,- 86). 
if this be the interpretation of the Charter, it ope opens up the possibility - 
of a juridical vacuum which may be on occasions fatal for the organiza- 
tion. Through this vacuum force may step in and may undo the whole 
structure. Let us suppose that technically a ‘ situation’ threatening 
peace and not a ‘ dispute’ has emerged between two members of the 
U.N. As it is a situation, they have no obligation to refer the 3sshe 





1 Hambro and Goodrich—Ibid., p. 249. l \ 
3 Kelsen—The Law of the United Nations, p. 961. 
3  Kelsen—Ibid., pp. 361-68. e 
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io the peace organ of the world and may go on fighting without 
violating the Charter provisions. The organization has a right to 
intervene but no duty. Let us assume that the organization does not 
intervene in the matter either on account of indifference, or on account 
of political, motives of the dominating partners in the U.N. scene, or 
on account of inherent internal friction in the U.N. machine. What 
would be the position then? The members are not bound in law to 
refer the case to the Security Council as.it is akin to a ' situation ' and 
not a dispute. The organization also fumbles and fails on account of 
hurdles and handicaps. In such a case the situation involving use of 
i force may go on worsening: yet no positive action is taken by any 
U.N. organ. The vacuum generated by this technical distinction 
between‘ disputes ` and ‘ situations ' would thus lead to the complete 
, collapse of the organization. If this be.the possible consequence of 
N the distinction between the two, the Charter stands definitely in need 
\of revision along this line for the purpose of filling up this juridical 
vacuum. The line between the two, if any in the Charter, should be 
eliminated and there should be a clear and specific obligation on 
members to refer all ‘ disputes’ and ‘ situations,’ in which they are 
involved and which are threats to peace, to the Security Council. 
The distinction between the two may be so utilised by the designing 
states as to completely negate and frustrate the peace plan of the 
Charter. That perhaps could never ‘have: been the intention of the 
authors of the Charter. 

If then the distinction between the two is clearly maintained and 
recognized, Pakistan cannot be declared guilty of a breach of the 
Articles referred to in this connection. But if it be argued that the 
distinction, not being consistently maintained in the Charter, is 
ineffective, then Pakistan may be charged with a violation of these 

provisions. And that interpretation would perhaps be more in accord 
with the spirit behind the Charter. 


India, however, did not stand on legal formalities. If the 
distinction between ' disputes ' and ' situations ' be rigidly adhered to, 
{India had no obligation to refer the case to the Security Council as the 
Kashmir case: was a ‘ situation.’ But India did not stick to the letter 
of the law alone\but was guided by the spirit and the principles 
underlying the document. Tn the letter of complaint (dated 1 January, 
1948, frem the Government of India to the Security Council) 
it bras pointed out—‘‘ If Pakistan did not desist from such action 
(gifing aid to the raiders in the five ways mentioned before), the 
Government of India might be compelled in self-defence to enter 
` . Pakistan territory to take Military action against the invaders." The 


` 
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Government of India did not however go to such length: they brought 
the matter before the Security Council. The Government of India 
then showed the maximum degree of restraint and instead of taking 
military action referred the case to the peace organ of the world. In 
so doing India showed unparalleled loyalty to and unflinching faith in 
the principle of pacific settlement of the Charter. She tried to have 
the issue settled -by starting negotiations with Pakistan. But 
negotiations could not produce any agreement or solution. Hence 
consistently with the spirit of the Charter she referred the case to the 
Security Council. |No other state in the world would have worked 
unfer these conditions of provocation, irritation and attack in a way 
so sober, so sensible and so restrained. Pakistan in not referring the case 
to the Security Council and in pursuing a policy of coercive solution 
betrays a fatal lack of faith in the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations.| And she is surely guilty of a breach of law in this 
regard if the distinction between ‘disputes’ and ‘ situations’ be 
ignored. Pakistan was. evidently put out of countenance by the 
reference of the dispute to the Security Cauncil by India. There 1s 
hence an attempt on the part of Pakistan to adopt some face-saving 
stand. That is clear from a portion of the letter, dated 15 January, 
1948, from the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Pakistan to the 
Secretary-General where it is stated that “ The Pakistan Government 
are glad that the Government of India have chosen to make a 
reference to the Security Council.’’ But it need hardly be told that 
Pakistan’s gladness at India’s compliance with the law and spirit of 
the U.N. Charter cannot make her non-compliance with the same 
legal—nor can it exonerate her from the responsibility and illegality 
involved in the breach of that document, if, of course, the distinction 
between ‘ disputes’ and ' situations ' be abandoned. 

And what is more interesting and revealing is that the 
Government of Pakistan in the letter of complaint against India, 
dated 15 January, 1948, to the Secretary-General gave up this 
distinction and actually presented their case as ‘ disputes’ including 
obviously the Kashmir issue. (That can be read from the relevant 
portion of the letter. '' For sometime past, a situation has existed 
between the Dominion of India and the Dominion of Pakistan which 
has given rise to disputes‘that are likely to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and security. Under Article 35 of.the Charter 
of the United Nations, the Government of Pakistan. hereby bring to the 
attention of the Security Council the existence of these e disputes and. 
. request ihe Security Council. to adopt appropriate measures forthe, 
settlement of these disputes and the tono of friendly relations, 
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between the two Countries.” ! (Pakistan then brought the issues 
before the Security Council as '' disputes ". Hence inspite of India's 
characterizing the case as a '' situation ”, Pakistan christened it along 
with others as a ' dispute’. These disputes might have emerged out of a 
Situation ' but they were viewed as ‘ disputes’ by Pakistan. Hence 
Pakistan either ignored the distinction between the two or actually 
believed the Kashmir case to be a ‘ dispute’.. In such a context 
Pakistan surely had the obligation to abide by. the terms of Articles 
2 (3), 33 and 37. If the fact of the use of force and coercion by Pakistan 
in Kashmir is unchallengeable and irrefutable, then Pakistan in not 
referring the case, which was a ‘ dispute’ according to Pakistan's ewn 
analysis or reading, to the Security Council, must be guilty of a 
deliberate and flagrant violation of these basic principles of this 
document—for which even there_can be a case for Pakistan’s expulsion 
from that organization. The U.N. Charter bans not only ‘ war’ but 
also the ‘ compulsive methods’ or thé ‘ acts of force short of war.’ 
A reading of the charter reveals that any use of force by a U.N. member 
without a prior reference of the dispute to the Security Council except 
in self-defence is illegal. Pakistan could have no genuine case for 
self-defence in Kashmir—we have seen that already. Pakistan was 
not acting also as the agent of the U.N. there. The use of coercion 
in Kashmir by Pakistan cannot be justified by any rational principle— 
ror by any recognized norm of law. The violation of these Articles 
by Pakistan adds, then, another significant item to the total volume of 
illegality committed by our neighbour in Kashmir. 

Pakistan is guilty of a still graver charge. She, I believe, has 
damaged the Key article of the entire document—Art. 2, paragraph 4. 
This paragraph of Article 2 enunciates the cardinal principle of the 
entire organization. It seeks to outlaw ‘ War,’ ‘force’ and threat 
of force in international relations. The paragraph reads—‘* All 
members shall refrain in their international relations from the threat 
‘or use of force against the territorial integrity or political independence 
of any state, or in any other manner inconsistent with the Purposes 
of the United Nations.” Threat or use of force by a U.N. member 
against the territorial ‘integrity and political independence of “any 
state ’’ is thus usually forbidden. ‘‘ It does not matter whether that 
[state is a Member or not.” * This would obviously rule out as 





1 Décument II attached to letter, dated 15 January, 1948, from the Minister 
for {Foreign Affairs of Pakistan, addressed to the Secretary-General—Security Council, 
Offidal Records, November Supplement, 1948, Annex. 6, p. 68. 

2 Bentwich and Martin—A Commentary on the Charter of the United Nations, 
: P. 13. jut ` 
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irrelevant any argument, if used, that as Kashmir prior to accession 
-was not a member of the U.N., the obligations of Pakistan under 
Art. 2, paragraph 4, as a U. N. member would be inoperative. 
Pakistan might again have argued that Kashmir (after the e lapse of 
paramountcy and before accession) was not a ‘ state’ in the strict 
sense and as such Pakistan could not. be charged with a violation of 
Art. 2, paragraph 4. This argument also does not stand scrutiny as 
Kashmir after the lapse of British paramountcy became a state in the 
full sense of international law. Hence threat to its territorial 
integrity or political independence or use of force against the same 
would sureiy come under the ban contemplated by Art. 2, 
paragraph 4. Moreover the term ' state’ in the context of the U.N. 
Charter should be understood rather liberally. If ‘ state’ is defined 
in terms of sovereignty but if sovereignty is made to co-exist with 
limitations (Art. 2, paragraph 1 and Art. 2, paragraph 4) in the Charter 
and if again the original members of the U.N. are declared to be 
‘states’ (Art. 3) though many of them were communities without 
strict sovereignty (e.g. India, Philippine ‘Commonwealth, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., Byelorussian S.8.R.), then either ' state’ is to be redefined : 
or the traditional concept of sovereignty is to be abandoned. Hence 
even if Kashmir, before .aecession, was not a ‘ state’ in the strict 
sense of Political Science, it was surely a ' state ' in the sense in which 
the term has been used in the Charter and as such any U.N. member 
indulging in the threat or use of force against its ' territorial integrity ' 
and political independence '? would surely earn condemnation under ` 
Art. 9 (4) of that document. Hence any attempt to justify the 
military actions of Pakistan against Kashmir prior to her aecession by 
invoking the fact of her non-membership of the U.N. or by questioning 
her statehood may be foiled by this rational and analytical approach. | 


After accession of Kashmir to India the picture changes. Prior, 
to accession it was largely an issue between Pakistan and Kashmir. 
After accession it becomes an. India-Pakistan issue. Prior to! 
Kashmir’s accession India could hot normally be on the scene. After 
accession India becomes a direct party with claims based on law and 
legal rights. 


1 For the meaning of the term ‘ State’ under the U.N. Charter see Kelsen— 
The Law of the United Nations, pp. 59-61; pp. 226-7 (also Footnotes). 

£ Foy the meaning of the terms ‘ territorial integrity ' and ‘ political ginde- 
pendence’ sce Hambro and Goodrich—Charter of the United Nations (1949), pp. 104-5. 
Territorial integrity may mean ‘ inviolability ' with exclusive jurisdiction of a state on © 
its own territory. ‘ Political independence’ has, a clear meaning. 
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Kashmir after accession -became legally, technically and 
constitutionally a part o of India. Formally accession was 1 final— 
plebiscite | was only an extra-legal, extra-constitutional and democratic 
offer. Legally then the ` validit ity of Kashmir's accession « cannot be 
questioned. The extra | legal offer should not be allowed to perver rnt 
the position of the he parties under law. India ndia standing on firm legal 
grounds in the case of Kashmir had yet ihe gen onerosity to make y to make this 
offer. Tt has been abused and misused by the opponents of India. 
Still legally Kashmir is a part of Indian territory since accession. And 
use of force against Kashmir amounts to the use of force against the 
territorial integrity of India—which is definitely illegal under Art. 2 (4). 
As India and Pakistan are members of the U.N., this would be an — 
example of the use of force by one member against another in - 
complete disregard of the laws and obligations of the Charter. And if 
validity of accession be not acknowledged, then Kashmir, though not 
. forming part of the territory of India, would surely come within, the 
fold of the phrase '' any state '" of Art. 2, paragraph 4 of the U.N. 
Charter; and use of force: against its territorial integrity or political 
independence would also be condemned in law. That is perhaps why 
Sir Owen Dixon declared the operations against the state of Jammu 
and Kashmir as '' contrary to international law ° and as “' inconsistent 
with | international law." b 








(To be continued.) 


MAN IS FORMED FOR HUMANITY AND 
RELIGION , 


JOHANN GorrrRIED HERDER 


I wished that in the word humanity I could comprise all that I 
have to say about man's noble form for reason and freedom, for finer 
‘senses and impulses, for tenderest and strongest health, for fulfilling 
dnd governing the Earth. For.man has no other nobler word for 
. his definition than his self, in which the image of the creator of the 
Universe is reflected and stand impressed. To develop his noblest 
duties we need only to delineate bis form. | 

All impulses of a living being tend to the preservation of self 
and to the participation or communication with others. The organic l 
structure of man imparts thèse tendencies the most select order when 
a higher directive force comes into play. Just as a straight line is 
the firmest one so the man has got the most varied internal elasticity 
to protect his body which occupies a small range. He stands on the 
smallest base and can cover his limbs most easily. His centre of 
gravity falls between his most flexible and strongest hips which no 
other creature possesses and no other animal can show such agile 
strength of man. His depressed brazen breast and the tools in the - 
arms grant him the widest extent of defence to protect his heart and 
other nobler parts of the body from head to knees. It is not a fable 
‘that men have fought with lions and overcome them. The Africans 
ate known for this feat as they combine caution, cunning and bodily 
strength in abundance. It is, therefore, true that man’s structure 
is particularly fashioned for defence rather than aggressive action. 
In this must art come to his help and by nature he is the most power- 
ful creature on the earth in this respect. Man's physique itself 
teaches him peacefulness and not rapacious blood thirstiness—the 
first characteristic of humanity. 

Nature has made man the most sensitive of all beings. His 
constitution is so fashioned that his range of feeling and sympathy is 
of extraordinary magnitude. His fibrous structure is so elastic, fine 
and tender, his nervous system so interlaced in all parts- of his 
vibrating being that he seems to be an analogue to the all-feeling 
divinity. Even at the writhing of a tiny trodden worm a tender | 


*(Translated by Dr, H, G. Biswas from Original German). 
: l 
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hearted man becomes affected and the more perfect the creature is, 
and the more it approaches man in its organic structure, the more 
sympathy it arouses in man in its suffering. He must have very. hard 
nerves who vivisects an animal and observes its convulsions. It 
becomes possible only when insatiable thirst after knowledge and fame 
gradually benumbs the organic sympathy. When taking part in the 
burial ceremony of a dear one we feel the coldness of the pit though 
the dead is beyond any feeling. Nevertheless we are overcome with 
a shudder when we inter the body. 

To awaken and strengthen sympathy the ear contributes much: 
more than the eye. The sobbing of an animal, the screams giveh 
out by its sulféring body draw all its kind to it in sorrow, trying to 
help it as much as they can. Inthe case of man, however, even a 
painting of pain excites the tender feeling of sympathy before fear - 
and horror. It is also true that as soon as we hear the tone of a 
sufferer we lose our self-command and run to his help—a pang running 
through our soul. Is it because the tone of the painting makes the 
creature living to our eyé and brings recollections of our own and 
other's feelings and converge them toa point? Or, is there, as I 
believe, a still more fundamental organic ground? Certainly, the 
experience is true and it shows in the case of man the cause of his 
great fellow-feeling due to his voice and language. The creature 
which cannot emit a sobbing we take but little note of that lungless 
imperfect being. It is also known that born deaf and dumb persons 
offer shocking examples of the want of sympathy for men and beasts, 
And we notice in wild people sufficient proofs thereof—although the 

. jaws of nature are stil] discernible among them. 

Further amongst human beings the motherly affection is of a 
higher order than among lower animals—it is indeed of inestimable 
value for the inner formation of an offspring of humanity. Under the 
eyes of the loving mother lies the suckling on her lap receiving the 
tenderest and finest of nourishing material. The fatherly and domestic 
affection tames even the fiercest of monsters; for even a lioness is 
kindly to her young ones. In father’s shelter begins developing the 
first social virtués connected with the bond of blood, confidence and 
love. Also to reduce savageness and to accustom him to the domestic 
circle, childhood of man lasts for long years—thus nature compels 
and retains him.in the loving environment through tender bonds so 
that the human child cannot go astray and forget the progenitors as 
the rapidly growing young ones of animals do. As the child grows 


“up the father becomes his instructor as the mother had suckled him 
` + ` 
j: 
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and in due cours? a new' member is added to the human society. 
Here lies the supreme necessity for the society without which no man 
could grow up and no increase or upkeep of human race would have 
been possible. Tne man is, therefore, born in a sociely-and he owes 
his life and culture to the sympathy of the Dao as well as to the 
prolonged period of his childhood. 


As however mere sympathy of man does not extend over all and 


the range of his sympathy gets hindered by distance so the rightly . 


guiding mother co-ordinates his manifold and softly interwoven ten- 


dencies under an infallible pattern: this is the principle of justice 


and truth. Man is created upright and as in his form everything | 


serves the head—his two eyes see only one thing, his two ears hear 
but one sound so nature has combined in his constitution symmetry 
and unity and this unifying agent is set in the middle. The two- 
foldness is shown only externally and internally the great law of 
fairness and equilibrium is the man’s guiding angel. What you 
wish, that others should not do to you, do not do to them what they 
will do to you, do you also to them, Hal our constitution been 
without unity, our thoughts without circumspection, then we would 
have roamed about haphazirdiy in our conduct and human life should 
have neither reason. nor purpose. The law of fairness and truth 


. makes true companions -and brethrén ; yes; when this takes place 


z 


even an enemy is`turned into a friend: Whom I embrace to my 
breast he will also do the same to me—for him shall I sacrifice my 
life who sacrifices hi$ for' me. “Uniformity in disposition, unity of 
objectives in different men, uniform fidelity have established all human 
national and animal laws. For even animals which live in flocks or 
herds follow the law of fairness. And men who through force or 
cunning digress therefrom are the most inhuman of beings when they 
happened to be kings or monarchs of the world. Humanity and reason 
cannot develop or stand without strict fairness and truth. 

The upright and beautiful form of man tends to impart to him 
the sense of decorum. For, itis the beautiful maid and friend of 
truth and fairness. -Decorum of body consists in that, that it should 
stand as it shou'd, as God has made it. True beauty is nothing else 
but the pleasant form of the inner perfection and health. We often 
notice this godly form of man being disfigured through negligence or 
false art—the beautiful hair cut shorl or made into tufts, ear and nose 
bored through and the charming neck ‘and other parts of the body 
spoiled through excessive clothing or ornaments. When capricious 
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fashion is.the mistress it is hard to find decorum of the erect and the 
beautiful human form. It is not otherwise with customs and usages, 
with arts and Human language even. The one and the same humanity 
permeates through all these. Very few nations on the earth have 
attained it and hundreds of them have disfigured it by barbarism. and. 
false art. To investigate this humanity isthe genuine philosopby, 
which that Wise from heaven called and which manifests itself i in the 
cultivation. of politics, science and the arts. 

Finally the highest form of humanity is religion. While man's 
most, excellent gift is his intellect, so it is the function of tbe intelleet. 
to find out relation between cause and effect and to anticipate it whem 


possiblé. Human intellect does this in all things, acts and arts. And 


where we find an.accepted rule the relation between cause and effect 
must have. been explored previously by some intellect and thus the 
particular art has been introduced. Now we perceive no internal 
cause in the working of nature. We do not know ourselves and we 
do not know also how anything works within us. It is admitted that 
all actions external to us are mere dreams, supposition and name only 
—while a. true dream, as soon as we frequently and constantly notice 
a certain kind of actions connection with the fixed kind of causes. 
This is the path to philosophy and the first and the last philosophy bas 
always become the religion. Even the wildest nations are used to it; 
for no nation on earth, l owever little it may be advanced in the capa- 
city for reasoning, language, ‘marriage, usages and customs, is com- 
pletely without iso. They believed in an invisib]ë originator 
where they could find no visible one and however dark it was, they 
explored ‘the cause of the thing. Indeed they clung more to the 
manifestations than to the quintessence of nature, more to the fearful 
and passing than to the joyous and lasting side; and they seldom came 
so far as to comprise.all causes under Prime one. Among these the 
first experiment was religion; and it needs . scarcely any mention that 
most nations have discovered gods through fear. Fear as such can 
find out nothing: it serves to awaken the mind to conjecture and to 
presume whether it be false or true. As soon as man's mind learnt 
to react to the slightest stimulus, that is, as Soon as he saw the world 
in the light other than that of the animal, he must have supposed an 
invisible powerful being capable of' helping or doing harm to him. 
This invisible power he sought for to keep him in peace or preserve 
him and so came religion, irue or false, right or erroneous, the instruc- 
trers of mankind, the guide and solace-giving principle’ in the dark, 


`, dangerous and labyrinthine course of his life. 
«* 
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No, thou hast not left thy creatures. unaifested, thou eternal 
source of ail life and forms! The stooped animal is incapab!e of feel- 
ing thy power and goodness as it exercise its organs, sclely towards 
strength.and instinct; to the animal, therefore, man appears as the 
visible deity of the E Thou hast raised the man to, such a height 
that he himself unconsciously explores the ultimate cause of things, 
decipher their interrelationsbips and finds also thee, thou supreme 
coherence of all things. Essences of Essences! . Man caünot, how- 
ever, probe the innermost part of thy nature as he is incapable of per- 
ceiving the force playing at the innermost core of a thing. And when 
he wished to give a shape to thee he erred and he must err for thou 
art formless, although thou art the first and only cause of all forms. 
In the meantime every false shimmer of thine is nevertheless a strata- 
gem and every deceplive altar which he built for thee, an undelusive 
monument not only of thy existence but also of man’s power to recog- 
nize and worship thee. Religion has also been considered as the 
exercise of mind, the highest humanity, (he sublimest blossoming of 
the-heman soul. 

Bui religion is more than tbis : itis an exercise of the human 
heart and the purest direction of his capacities and force. When the 
man is created for freedom and on the earth exists no.law save that he 
himself has laid down, so itis natural that he should have turned a 
wild creature had be failed to recognize the laws of God in nature and 
like a child to strive after the perfection of the Father. Animals are 
born slaves in the big house of the earthly household; slavish fear of 
laws and punishment is also the surest characteristic of soma beastly 
humans. The true man is free and obeys out of gooJness and love; 
for all laws of nature which he perceives are goo! and where he fails 
to perceive he Jearns to follow in a spirit of child-like simplicity. 
Goest thou not willingly, said the Wise, yet thou must go; the laws 
of nature will not alter fur thy sake. The more, however, the per- 
fection, the goodness and beauty of the same thou recognizest, the 
more will this living form will shape your earthly existence in the 
pattern of the divinity. True religion is like a child's divine servieé, 
an imitation of the highest and most beautiful in human form, conse- 
quently the innermost contentment, the most efficacious goodness and 
philanthropy. | 

And thus it is seen why i in all religious of the earth more or less 
man-like gods have been conceived. Either man has been elevated to 
a god or the faiher of the universe has been dragged down into the 
human form. A bigher form than our own we cannot comprehend =» 


à 
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and what touches or stirs up man and should: make human must be 
thought and felt as human. A sentient nation dignifies the human 
form to godly beauty; others, who think spiritually brought perfections 
of the invisible in the symbol for the human eye. Even when the 
deity wished to manifest herself to us, spoke and behaved in keeping 
with each age in a human way. Nothing has so much dignified cur 
form and nature as religion. 

Wiih religion the hope and faith of immortality is bound up and 
through religion it has been established among men. And it has 


followed from ihe nature of things as the conception of God and- 


humanity is almost inseparable. How? We are the children df 
eternity whom we here learn to imitate and love, to whose knowledge 
we ate ‘awakened through ali things and to whose imitation we are 
compelled through love and pain and we recognize it still so faintly 
and we imitate feebly as a child, yes, we understand’ the grounds why 


in this constitution we cannot know and imitate others. ‘And should.» 
it have otherwise been possible for the effective progress of our most 


certain and best design? For even our noblest powers are so trifling 
for this world : they strive in vain as everything here is subservient io 
necessity. And yet we feel our nobler parts at constant struggle with 
necessity; exacily that what appears as (he aim of the constitution in 
man, finds indced on thé earth his birth but nothing less than his place 
for perfection. Divested of Godhood man is but a pitiable creature 
even in the midst of his all other possessions. Everything on ‘earth 
18 piece-work and should it eternally remain an imperfect piece-work 
with the mankind as a shadowy herd running after dreams? Religion 
here connects together all the hopes and despairs of our species with 
faith, and weaves for humanity an immortal crown. I 


Totroduction of the Writer 


Johann Cottlried Herder,--born on 25th August, 1744 at Mobrungen and died on the 


18th December, 1803 at Weimar. Critic, translator and philosopher. Since 1776 General 


Superintendent in Weimar; deas to the Philos: phy cf the History of Mankind (1784-91) ; 
Folk songs--1778, Letters for the Preinotion of Humanity (1798-97) ; Training of Speech and 
Lenguege of Children snd Youths (1797), 


Meviews and Voices of Books 


Lewis Carroll—By Derek Hudson. Constable. London, 1954 
Price 21/- net. pp. 354. | 

This biographical study of the famous author of ‘Alice in Wonder- 
lund’ incorporates all the new facts which have come to light regarding 
the Rev. C.L, Dodgson since the publication of his diaries under the 
editorship of Mr. Roger Lancelyn Green. Mr. Hudson increases the value 
ofehis study by including in it a number of letters by Hes Pan whieh 
had not been printed before. | 

Mr. Hudson gives an accurate and sympathetic account of the well- 
known Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Church, Oxford, from his childhood 
under the parental roof till his death. The bock makes it clear that Lewis 
Carroll had given evidence of high literary talent even in his teens and 
that his success in the field of imaginative literature fcr children was 
‘intimately connected with his preference for the company of little girls, 
He loved to tell them stories and also to write letters to them, Of 
these girls Alice Liddell, daughter of Dean Liddell of Christ Church, 
was his favourite, He met her when she was a ninc-years old girl and 
he was himself a Mathematical Lecturer. The mother of the girl made 
it difficult for him to see her as often as he loved to do. The Victorian 
mothers were vary strict, very unimaginative and often behaved as 
prison wardens for their daughters. Carroll suffered a good deal at their 
hands, His gen‘us as a story-teller made him seek the company of little girls 
and their mothers would not allow him to meet them as soon as they grew 
to be twelve or fourteen. Alice Liddell is the Alice of his famous story. 
There was am idea among certain people that he was.in love with her 
when she grew up to be a woman and that her marriage at a much later 
date was a source of mental anguish for him; it was also believed that 
he was in love with Ellen Terry whom he often saw. Mr Hudson con- 
siders all relevant material in this connexion and pronounces the view 
that his preferences for ihe two girls cannot be deseribed as love. Yet 
My. Hudson allows that the year in which Alice was married, Dodgson 
must have experienced some sort of mental distress on this account. 
This hesitating view regarding the actual feeling Carroll had developed 
for his Alice might lead us to wonder if aman who found imaginative 
fulfilment through someone could entirely reconcile himself to what (as 
in this case) amounted to an almost complete estrangement from -her. 

“Carroll will be remembered as the creator of Alice, and. children 
all the world over hear and enjoy in many languages the story of her 
adventures. In French and German the translations have reached 
almost the excellence of the original. Many could say about ‘Alice m ` 
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Worderland' what Sir Walter Besant said: ‘I should frequently read 
it still, but for the fact that I know it by heart’. Alice is a household 
word among the educated classes in India. The later works except 
‘Through the  Loóking.Glass' have not achieved the same universal 
popularity. Jabberwock is described by Mr. Hudson as ‘the ‘‘Kubla Kban™ 
of nonsense’—-the éoinages of the new words are here an anticipation of 
Joyce and later writers. 

This biography does not introduce us merely ib is literary man: we 
have here all the information we need to study his excursion into drawing 
and photography ; his mathematieal treatises as well as various satirical 
papers are also duly noticed. Above all, we see the vivid, amusing letter- 
writer who seemed to inhabit a world of fantasy-—-or at least who could 
get there without any trouble. In this sense he continued to be a child 
to the end. Writing to a little girl Mary MacDonald he sad: “If you 
set to work to believe everything you will tire out the muscles of your 
mind, and then you'll be so weak you won't be able t>o believe the 
simplest true things". 

From words such as these we can best see the character of Lewis 
Carroll outside the wonderland stories and can see also the connexion 
between his famous creation and the normal activity of his workaday. 
life. : u 

Mr. Hudson's biography is interesting and well-written, and contains 
all the important facts about Carroll. There are several „illustrations, 
some of which. reproduce Carroll’s own drawings. There is no doubt 
that the work wil! be read with genuine pleasure, 


Experience and Places: New Poems—By Clifford Dyment. London. 
J.M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 1955. price 6s. pp. 46. 

Mr Dyment offers 85 short poems in this slender volume, which 
appears to be his second venture in the book-form as a poet. His poems 
dwell on his childhood. We learn, for example, that he was born in 
Derbyshire, educated in Leicestershire and found a home in Monmouth ; 
that his father was a carpenter and that he spent his early life in a 
Council house. There are s few pieces on some places he had visited 
like Salzburg, Bahnbofstrass and Zurich, 

In several of his poems, especially those dealing with boyhood, a 
nostalgic mood seems to accompany a preference for information and 
statement. This basically Greek attitude was revived by the poets of 
the New Signatures ia the thirties. Mr. Dyment appears to be more 
akin to them than to the later group consisting of Alan Rook, Sidney 
Keyes, Henry  Treece and John Lehman. Mr Dyment sometimes 
describes one sensation in terms of another (‘visionary tongues’), recalling 
the practice of Rimbaud and the Symbolists. 

In his interpretation of the girdle, regarded from of old as a means 
B of keeping bhe upper part of the body separate from the lower and the 
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sensual, he also shows himself a pagan. In his view, the girdle does 
not separate the impure from the pure estate but represents the physical 
marriage with the spiritual. The poem entitled ‘The Suicide’ self-murder 
seems to find its emotional justification in the reflexion: ‘At last I have 
the integrity of those who do not wish for favour’. Ifitis meant to be a 
comment upon Society, it must mean a state of things from which all 
traces of the democratic ideal have almost wholly vanished. 

His tribute to James Joyce as a visionary who belongs io no country, 
there is more enthusiasm than eritical discrimination, Joyce’s long 
and voluntary exile from his Dubline seemed to draw him éeloser to 
the city of his birth about which he never ceased to write. His love 
expressed itself in such fantastic excesses as collecting used tramtickets 
from his friends in Dublin. When Mr. Dyment proceeds to add that 
living in a visionary world, the Irishman needed a ‘language, unique, 
like its geography’, be seems to tread upon less controversial ground. 

His poem ‘Writing Is Not Writing’ is a highly interesting comment 
upon authorship. Writing is not work in the accepted sense, the poet 
tells us. The writer is often an idler, staring through a window from 
a train, sitting on the top of an omnibus; he reads the writing of other 
people, spends the afternoon in eating lunch or in a park, watching the 
water and the birds which fly above it. His business is to get used to 
himself and establish contact with the world abroad. All this merely 
amounts to show that the writer must grow spiritually. An outsider 
will quite naturally fail to perceive the slow process of growth without . 
which the writer cannot exercise his vocation, 

Mr. Dyment has his moods and moments of exquisite poatry. In a 
stanza or half a dozen verses, he offers a fragment of an experience, 
which in the beauty and aptness of expression, in the sure command of 
Janguage and in the tender barmony he achieves,. will rank with the 
contury's most valuable poetical effort. 

l Boy's Song 

I walked as a boy by evergreen hedges 

And glancingly fingered their leaves as I passed ; 
Pictures in colour :cse fluttering from them 
Complete with accurate field notes of song. 

I listencd delighted to easy lessons 
In a high summer school of brilliant birds— 

If this were learning I wanted to be 


A scholar of evergreen hedges for ever! 
. Sri Chandra Sen 


Qurselpes 


DEATH or PnorEssoR H. K. MUKHERJI 


By the death of Professor H. K. Mukherji, D.Sc., the University 
has suffered a great loss. Dr. Mukherji was the University Professor of 
Zoology for many years and he endeared himself to his colleagues and 
students alike by his suavity of manners, unfailing tact and geniality of 
temperament. Professor Mukherji represented the Academic Council 
on the Syndicate under-the University Act of 1951, and his contribution 
in the Board of Studies, Academic Council, Syndicate and Senate was 
noteworthy. We mourn his loss and offer our respectful condolences to 
his bereaved family. | 


* m * $ * 


DEATH OF DR. AMARNATH J HÀ 


By the death of Dr. Amarnath Jha the cause of education and 
advancement of learning in India has sustained a terrible loss. 
Although Dr. Jha was not an alumnus of this University, yet his 
interest in the field of knowledge and scholarship. recognised no 
artificial barriers. He was great as a scholar, a teacher, an educational 
administrator and as a man. His life as à teacher in the University of 
Allahabad to which he gave his best, had served as an inspiration and 
as a model to many. He became enshrined in the hearts of his students 
as a great teacher of artistic and moral values. At a time when India 
was planning its future development especially in the field of education 
his loss was irreparable because he' was one of those who believed that 
education should have the highest priority in planned development. His 
ideas on the future of English language in the new scheme of education 
in India, were realistic. He believed no doubt that India should 

` develop her national language in the long run, but he did not fail to 
realise that English should have a distinct role to play during the period 
of transition and even for many years after. á 


~~ 
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Dr. SzaMAPRASAD MooKERJEB PROFESSORSHIP OF SOCIOLOGY 
AND HoumAN RELATIONS 


b The University has decided to create a Chair on Sociology and 
"Human Relations and name & after Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. The 
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services that Dr. Syamaprasad rendered to this University for about three 
decades are too numerous and valuable to be mentioned in a short note. 
It is no exaggeration to say that his term of office as Vice-Chancellor of 
this University will be regarded as a landmark in the history of education . 
in Bengal. , He was a chip of the old block. He received his inspiration, 
initiation and training from his illustrious father Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
whom he tried to emulate in the University administration. It is only 
in the fitness of things that the University has decided to perpetuate his ` 
memory and his long and intimate association with the University by 
establishing the Chair on Sociology and Human Relations and linking 
it with the name of Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. 


* 35 E * * 


JADAVPUR UNIVERSITY 


Itisindeed very weleome news that the Government of West 
Bengal have decided to convert the College of Engineering and . 
Technology at Jadavpur into a full University. The proposed venture 
means the fulfilment of a long-cherished aspiration of nationalist Bengat. 
The project of a National University in Bengal was conceived in the 
days of the Swadeshi and Boycott Movement of 1905-06. A National 
College was started in those days and it was nourished by the 
munificence of several great sons of Bengal of whom the most generous 
and the most outstanding was Dr. Rashbehary Ghose. The National 
Institution of which Sri Aurobindo was the first Principal did not 
realise all the hopes and expectations that were entertained about it by 
the first promoters of the college. It became pre-eminently a college 
of engineering and technology though s very efficient technological 
institution from all points of view. At the inaugural meeting in August, 
1906, Sir Gooroodass Banerji looked forward confidently to the days 
when this National College of Bengal would not confine itself to 
technology alone, but would concern itself with all branches of 
humanities. It is interesting and instructive to recollect that Rabindra- 
nath Tagore was a teacher in this institution in its early days and that he. 
delivered some of his illuminating addresses on beauty and aesthetics 
within the precincts of tlie National College of Bengal. An institution 
where Rabindranath spoke and Aurobindo taught should be com- 
memorated and developed as a full University for teaching and research 
in all branches of arts and science. The emphasis on humanities in the 
proposed University is significant. We wish all success to the new 
venture. 
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Motifications 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. OSR/30/55 


“ 


It is notified for general information that under Section 37 of the Calcutta University 
Act, 1951, the following changes in Chapter LIII (Doctor of Science and Engineering) 
of the Regulations consequent on the adoption of D.Phil. Regulations in Engineering, 
were made by the Academic Council on the 17th August, 1954 and adopted by the 
Senate on the 25th September, 1954:— ` 

“The following changes be made in Chapter LIII of the Regulations :— 

(a) In Section 1, line 1, add the words “or Metallurgy or Architecture" after the 
words “Any Bachelor of Engineering." pt 

(b) At the end of Section 1, insert the words ‘provided three years have elapsed 
from the time when. he passed the B.E. or B.Met. or B. Arch. Examination.” 

(c) Section 4—Add ‘Provided that no such certificate will be required in the case 
of a candidate who has obtained the Degree of D.Phil. (Engineering) at the end of 
the section. 

(d) In Section 6—-Delete all that follows the word ‘Board’ in line 3 and substitute 
"of three Examiners." : 

.. (e) In Section 7—Àin line 3, after ‘Engineering’ add ‘or Bachelor of Metallurgy, or 
Bachelor of Architecture.’ 


Senate HOUSE, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 27th. June, 1955. - Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/37/55 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Seetion 5 of 
Chapters XXXII and XXXVI of the Regulations were made by the Academie Council 
on the 30th March, 1955 and adopted by the Senate on the 2nd July, 1955 :— 

“That the following proviso be inserted after Section 5 of Chapter X XXII and Section 
5 of Chapter XXXVI of the Regulations (pages 93 and 266 of the edition of 1955) :— 

“Provided that if a candidate who qualifies for his Honours in his Honours subject 
and obtains 50% of the full marks in each of his Pass subjects, an asterisk (*) mark 
will be placed against his name in the list of successful candidates." 

The change wil take immediate effect. 


SENATE HOUSE, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 18th July, 1955. I Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C[398/14(Affl.) 


“It is notified for general information that under Section ll of the First Statutes 
of the University of Calcutta, relating to the ‘Affiliation of Colleges’ to the University, 
the Chancellor is pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that in extension 
of the affiliation already granted, the Asutosh College, Calcutta, be affiliated in Geology 
to the B.Sc. (Honours) standard with effect from the commencement of the session 
1955-56 with.permission to preserit candidates for the examination in the subject from 
1957 and ‘not earlier. . 


SENATE HOUSE, I D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 9th August, 1955. Registrar.” 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/899/14(Affi.) 


“Tt is'notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes 
of the University of Caleutta, relating to the ‘Affiliation of Colleges’ to the University, 
the Chancellor in pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that in extension 
of the affiliation already granted, the.Asutosh College, Calcutta, be affiliated in Linguistics 
up to the B.A. (Pass) standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1955-56 
with permission to present candidates for the examination in the subject from 1957 
and not earlier, 


SENATE HOUSE, ` D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 9th August, 1955. i Registrar.” 
UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE 


Wo, Ex3-153-54. Office of the University of Mysore, 
= rg Mysore, the 2nd December, 1954. 


Notification | 
RUSTICATION OF CANDIDATES FOR MALPRACTICE 
Pursuant to the resolution of the University Council passed at the meeting held on 


the 20th November, 1954, the following candidate has been rusticated for the period 
noted against his name :— 


Examination College Reg. No. Candidates’ Remarks 
i name and 
: address. 

Intermediate Ex. Intermediate 434  Venkataramaiah, P. Debarred from ap- 
amination in College, S/o. Ramaiah, pearing for two 
Science of Kolar. Mulbagal. examinations i.e., 
September, 1954 for September, 


1954 and March, 
1955 Examina- 
tions subject to 
Ordinance 62. 


By order, 
F. Moronha 
Registrar. 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
OrrICE OF THE REGISTRAR 


Dated, January 31, 1958. 
To 


(1) All the Registrars of Indian Universities 
(2) The Secretary, Central Board of Secondary Education, Ajmer. 
DEAR SIRS, 


I give below copy of Resolution No. 326 passed by tho Standing Committee of the ` 
Council at its meeting held on J anuary 17, 1955 for your information and necessary 
action, 


Yours faithfully, 
af (Sd) Illegible, 
$e Deputy Registrar (ACADEMIC). 


‘Copy of Resolution 3 
“Considered letter No. Inter.26/-3817, dated the 5th January, 1955, from the Secretary, 
Central Board of Secondary Education, Ajmer, regarding the case of Shri Krishna Deo 
Johari, who concealed the fact that he failed at the First Year Intermediate class of 
the B. J. S. Rampuria Inter. College, Bikaner to the Central Board of Secondary Edu- .* 
cation, Ajmer, and managed to appear at the Intermediate Examination and whose, 
Intermediate Examination result and the marks sjgtement was cancelled after an in- ý 


8 
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vestigation made on & CERE. lodged ‘against him; requesting that ‘the Diploma. of . 
the candidate for having passed the B.A. Examination of the Banaras Hindu University: 
“be cancelled as he deceived the authorities of the University by. producing false docu- 
ments and securing admission to the 3rd-year ‘class. “ 
š Resolved—That the B: A. pops awarded to Shri Krishna Deo J ohari. be cancelled. M 


UNIVERSITY OF MYS ORE 


No. Ex3- [54-55. i Office of the University of “Mysore, 
a : ° Mysore, dated the ides ee 1955. 


Notification 
I RUSTICATION OF CAN DIDATES- FOR MALPRACTICE 


Pursuant to the jesdiution of the University Couneil passed at the meóting hold on 
the 15th/16th February, 1955, the e UN candidates have been rusticated for the 


- period nóted against their. names :— a: š 
Examination, -`` College Reg. No. Candidates’ ` , Remarks" — 
i - à MP name and š Map" V 
address. ü I ` 
*' Intermediate Ex- Intermediate 407. D. H. a aie “Debarred for one - 
amination in College, narayana, S/o.-, year from Univer- ` 
Science. - of Kola.. "-  , -Sri D. Hanu: sity . Examina- 
September, 1954 I . . mappa, re- tions of 1955. 
PR ‘ tired School ` (Subject to Ordi. 
s I i 5 a Master, Katari- nance 62), 
I Š palyam, Kolar ET 
: : Town. - 
Do. Do. 408 B. Bhidambara, ` Do, 


: “S/o. Sri Bhas- 
Sy karaiah, Fort, 


Ls Kolar, Kolar 
Town... | gs vs 
By Order, 
F. Moronha 
" “Registrar. 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
pee ds Notification No. Pus 
Dated, Cuttack, the oth May, 1958. 


In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the. Syndicato $T following candidate 
who took recourse to unfair means at the Annual Matriculation Examination of 1955. 


is penglieod as noted against his name :— 


Roll No. . Name °“ > . Institution l Penalties imposed . 
à MATRICULATION | 
: 9032 * 'Sri Umesh . Chandra B. B. High Sehool, Result for 1955- Annual 
E - Mohanti, S/o. Sri Dhenkanal. - Examination is cean- 
Chakradhar -Mohanti, . i - celled and he is debar- 
"Heragohiri Sahi, Puri NE ' red from appearing at 
` Town, P.O. and Dist. any of the . examina- 
Puri. E 2 tions prior to the Supple 
I i mentary . esami. 
H tion of 1956. 
UNIVERSITY Orrick, CUTTACK, o i - (8d. Tilegible,  . 
The 5th May, 1955. . . Registrar, 
Ss € I 
< : 


